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PATRONAGE. 



CHAPTER XXVL 

1 HE evening appointed for Mrs. Fal- 
coner's ball at length arrived ; and all 
the neighboring gentry assembled at Fal« 
jConer-Court. They were received by 
Mrs. Falconer in a splendid salon^ new 
famished for this occasion^ which dis* 
played^ in it*s decorations, the utmost 
perfection of modem taste and magni- 
ficence. 

Mrs. Falconer wasi fitted, both by art 
and nature, to adorn a ball-room, and 
oonduct a ball. With that ease of man- 
ner, which a perfect knowledge of the 
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2 PATRONAGE. 

world and long practice alone can giye ; 
she floated round the circle^ conscious 
that she was in her element. Her eye^ 
with one glance, seemed to pervade the 
whole assembly ; her ear divided itself 
amongst a multitude of voices ; and her 
attention diffused itself over all with 
equal grace. Yet that attention, uni- 
versal as it seemed, was nicely discrimi- 
native. Mistress of the art of pleasing, 
and perfectly acquainted with all the 
shades of politeness, she knew how to 
dispose them so as to conceal their bourn- 
daries, and even their gradation^ firom 
all but the most skilful observers. They 
might, indeed, have formed, from Mrs* 
Fakoner^s. reception of' each of her 
guests, an «xact estimate of their rank, 
fashion, and consequence in the woiid^ 
for by these standsu*ds she regulated 
her opinion, and measured her regard. 
£very one present knew this to be her 
theory, and observed it to be her prac* 
lice towards others; but each flattered 
themselves by turns, that they discover- 
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ed in her manner a personal eK(5eption 
in their own favor. In the tarn of her 
countenance^ the tone of her voice^ her 
smile^ or her anxiety^ iit her distant re- 
spect^ or her affectionate familiarity^' 
some distinction was discerned peculiar W 
each individual. 

The Miss Falconers, stationary at one 
end of the room, seemed to have adopted 
manners diametrically opposite to those 
of their mother : attraction being the 
principle of the mother ; repulsion of the 
daughters. Encircled amongst a party- 
of young female friends. Miss Falconers, 
with high-bred airs, confined to their 
own cofme their exclusive attention. 

They left to their mother the respo)^' 
sibtlity aud all the labor of doing the tto- 
nors of her own bouse, whilst they en- 
joyed the glory of being remarked and 
wondered at by half the company ; a cir- 
cumstance which, far from embarrassing, 
seemed obviously to increase their gayety. 
The ball could not begin till the band of 
a regiment^ quartered in the neighbor- 

B42 



4 PATRONAGE. 

hood^ arrived. Whilst they were wait- 
ing for the music^ the Miss Falconers 
and their party stationed themselves 
directly opposite to the entrance of the 
salon, so as to have a full view of the 
antichamber, through which the com- 
pany were to pass — No one passed un- 
censured by this confederacy. The first 
coup d'ceil decided the fate of all who 
appeared) and each of the fair judges 
vied with the others in the severity of 
the sentence pronounced on the unfor- 
tunate pei*sonS) who thus came before 
their merciless tribunal. 

^^ But I am astonished the Percys do 
not make their appearance/' cried Miss 
Georgiana Falconer. 

*^ Has Sir Robert Percy any one with 
him?*' asked one of the young ladies. 

^^ I am not speaking of Sir Robert 
Percy/' replied Miss Georgiana, ^^ but 
of the other branch, the fallen branch 
of the Percys — Our relations too -^ but 
we know nothing of them — Only Mam- 
ma was obliged to ask them for to night 
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And, Bell, only conceive how- hop- 

ridly provoking, becanse they come wtb 
shan't have Sir Robert Percy: — 'Just 
sent to excase himself.'* 

" Abominable ! Now, really ! — And 
for people qnite ont of the world, that 
nobody ever heard of, except Lord Old- 
borongh, who, ages -ago, had some po- 
litical connexion, I think they say, With 
the father" — said Miss Arabella. 

" No, they met abroad, or something 
of that sort," replied Miss Georgiana. 

'^ Was that it ? — Very likely — I knew 
nothing about tttem — 1 only wish they 
had staid at home, where they are' so 
fond of staying I hear. — You know^ 
Cieorgiana, Buckburst told tis^ that wheA 
they had something to live upon they 
never lived like other people, but always 
were buried alive in the countiy; and 
Lady Jane Granville, with her 'bwn 
lips, told me, that, even since they lost 
their fortune, she had aske(i one of these 
girls to town with her, and to ^Tunbridge 
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• .\ Now only conceive how kind ! and 
'%hat au advantage that would have been 
. . . And can joa believe it, Mr. Percy 
was so onaccountable, and they all so 
•dd, that tbey refused — Lady Jane, of 
'C0urse, will never ask them again — But 
BOW, mu^ not they be the silUest creatures 
iathe universe ?" — 

/^ Silly ! Oh dear, no : there you are 
wrong. Bell ; for you know they are all 
^o wise, and so learned, so blue, such a 
deep blue, and all that sort of thing, that, 
&r my part, I shall never dare to open 
•my lips before them'*~ 

^^ Fortunately,*^ said one of the young 
ladies, ^^ you have not much to fear from 
their learning at a ball ; and as danoeit 
} don't apprehend you have much to 
dread from any of them, even from the 
beaufy*' 

" Why, . scarcely" -~ said Miss Geor- 
giana — ^^ I own I shall be curious to see 
how they will gef on — * comment ces sch 
pofties se titerontd^affaire^^^l wonder they 



«re not here. Keep your eye on the 
^qr, dear Lady Frances — I wonld not 
miss their entree for inilUoBS." 

In vain eyes and glasses were fixed 
in expectation of the arrival of these de- 
voted ot^ects of ridicule — Another^ and 
another^ and another caoie^ hut not the 
Percys — - 

The band was now ready^ and began 
to play — Count Altenberg entered the 
room. Quick as grace can venture to 
iDOTe^ Mrs, Falconer glided to receive 
him. Miss Georgians Falconer^ at the 
same moment^ composed her features 
ii^to their most becoming position^ and 
gave herself a fine air of the head. The 
Count bowed to her — She fanned herself^ 
and her eye involuntarily glanced, first 
at a brilliant star he wore, and then, at 
her mother, whilst, with no small degree 
qf anxiety, she prepared to play ofi; on 
this decisive evening, all hei* artillery to 
.complete her conquest — To complete 
het victory, for she flattered herself, that 
only the finishing blow was . wanting. 



» . 
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In this belief ber female companions 
contributed to caofirm her^ tbough pro- 
bably they were all the time laughing at 
her vanity. 

Mrs. Falconer requested Count AI- 
lenberg to open the ball with Lady 
.Frances Arlington. After haying obey- 
ed her orders, he next led out Miss 
Georgiana Falconer, evidently to her 
satisfaction; the more so, as she was 
conscious of being, at, that moment, the 
envy of. at least half the company -7— ^ 

Count Altenberg, quite unconscious of 
being himself the object of any attention, 

• 

seemed to think only of showing his part- 
ner to advantage ; if he danced well, it 
appeared to be only because he habitually 
moved with ease and dignity, and that, 
whatever he did, he looked like a gentle- 
man. His fair partner danced admirably, 
au<l now surpassed herself. 

It was repeated to Mrs. Falconer, that 
Colonel Bremen, the Count's friend, had 
told some one that the Count had de- 
clared he had never seen any thing equal 
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to JVltes Georgiana Falconer, except at 
the. Opera at Paris*. — At this triomphaiit 
moment Miss Georgiana could have seen^ 
with, security and complacency, the ar- 
rival, of Miss Caroline Percy. The more 
prudent mother, however, was well sa*- 
tisfied with her absence. Every thiug 
x;onspired to Mrs. Falconer s satisfaction 
The ball was far advanced, and no Per- 
cys appeared — Mrs. Falconer wondered, 
and deplored, and at length it came near 
the hour when supper was ordered — ^The 
Commissioner inquired, whether Mrs. 
Falconer was certain, that she had named 
the right day on the card. 

" Oh! certain But it is now so 

lete, I am clear they will not be here to 
night" 

*^ Very extraordinary^! to keep Lord 
Oldborfiugh's carriage and servants"-— 
said the Commissioner — • " they went in 
time, I am sure, for I - saw them set 
out." 

"All I know is, that we have done 
«very thing that is proper," said Mrs. 

B 5 
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Falconer^ ^' and Lord Oldborongh can- 
not blame us — ^As to the Connt, be seems 
quite content. 

Mrs. Fakoner's accent seemed to im- 
ply something more than content; but 
this was not a proper time or place 
to coMest the point. The husband 
passed on, saying to himself — " Ab- 
surdP — The wife went on, saying— 
« Obstinate r 

Count Ahienberg had led his partner 
to a seat, and as soon as he quitted her^ 
the young ladies of her party all flatter- 
' ed her, in congratulatory whispers- — One 
observed, that " there was certainly 
something yery particular in Count Al- 
tenberg*s manner^ when he first spoke to^ 
Miss Georgian a Falconer'* — Another re* 
marked, that ^^ he always spoke ta Miss^ 
Georgiana Falconer with emotion and 
-tsmbarrassmenf' — A third declared, that 
*' her eye was 6xed upon the Count, and 
sh^ saw him several times change colour*' 
«^— All, in short, agreed, that the Count's 
lieart was Mi^s Georgiana Fakcuier^s 
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devoted prisBe. She the while^ with weft- 
afiected iDcredulity and secret compla- 
cency, half repressed and half encon* 
raged these remarks by freqnent excla-^ 
mations of 

*^ La ! how can you think so ! --^ Why 
will yon say sach things! — Dear! how 
can you be so tormenting — So silly now 
to have such faneies ! -— But did he really 
change colour } — In love with her ! — 
She wondered how such aa* idea could 
ever come into* their head« — She shooldj 
for her part,, never have dreamed of such 
ar thing — Indeed, she was positive they 
were mistaken — Count Altenberg in love 
with her 1 — O'no, there could= be nothing 

HI it^ _-^ 

Whilst she spoke, her eyes^ followed 
t^e Count, who, quite unconscious of 
his danger, undisturbed by any idea of 
Miss Georgiana Falconer and love,- two 
ideas, which probably never had entered; 
his mind together, was carelessly walk*' 
ing down the room, his thoughts appa-^ 
rently occupied, wirti the passing sceni^ 
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'-^ He had so much the habif of observ- 
ing men and manners, without appearing 
to observe them^ that under an air of 
gayety, he carried his understandiiig, at 
it were, incognito. His observation 
glanced on all the company as he pass- 
ed. Miss Georgiana Falconer lost sight 
of him as he reached the end of the 
salon ; he disappeared in the anti- 
chamber. 

Soon aft^wards a report reached her, 
that the Percy family were arrived ; that 
Count Altenberg had been particularly 
struck by the sight of one of the Mis$ 
Percys^ and had been overheard t^ 
whisper to his friend Colonel BreiBen^ 
** Very like the picture ! — but still more 
mind in the conntenance ! " — = — 

At hearing this Miss Georgiana Fal- 
coner grew first red and then turned 
pale; Mrs. Falconer, though scarcely 
less confounded^ never changed a muscle 
pf her face, but leaving e very r body to 
choose their various comments upon the 
Count*!; words, and supply saying : 
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*^ Are. the, Percys come at last 9 "r — 
She won her easy way through the crowd; 
whispering to young Petcalf as she 
passed : 

" Now is your time, Petcalf, my good 
creature, Georgiana is disengaged"— ^ 

Before Mrs. Falconer got to the anti- 
chamber, another report met her, " that 
the Percys had been overturned, £^pd 
had been terribly hurt." 

" Overturned I — terribly ^(fftl— Good 
Heavens!"— cried Mrs. Falconer as she 
entered the antichamber— rBut the next 
person told her, they were not ia the 
least hurt — Still pressing forwarjd, she 
exoiaimed: 

" Mrs- Percy! Where is ;Mrs. Per-* 
cy? My dear Madam! what has hap** 
pened ? Come the wrong road, did you ? 
. . . broken bridge— Aud were you realjy 
overturned?" — ; 

^* No, no, only obliged to g^t out 
and walk a^ little way" — 
. ^^ Oh I I am sorry But I- anoi 
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SO f^Iad to see you all safe I ..... Wlien 
it grew late I grew so unt^asy ! .....** 

Then turning toward^ GaroKne — 

" Miss Caroline Percy, I am sare^^^ 
though 1 hadnever,^ till now, the plea^ 
sure of seeing her.** 

An intrcKluction of Caroline by Mrs. 
Percy, in due fprin, took place — Mrs. 
Falconer next recognised Mr. Perey, 
declared he did not look a day older than 
when she had seen him fifteen years 
befoft— -Then reenning to the ladies — 

** But, my dear Mrs. Percy, are ycto 
sure that your shoes are not wet throi^ ^ 

—Oh! my dear Madam, Miss PercyV 
are terribly wetl and Miss Caroline*s ! — 
Positively the young ladies most go to 
my dressing-room> [the shoes^ must he 
dried'* — Mrs. Falconer said, that "per- 
haps her daughters eould accommodate 
the Miss Percys with others.** 
* It was in vain that Rosamond pro* 
tested her shoes were not wet, and that 
her sister*8 -were perfect^ dry; a few 
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Sf)ecks on tbeir white justified Mm. Fa}- 
coDer's apprehensions. 

^* Where is my Arabella ? • . . If there 
was any body I could venture to trou- 
ble . . •" 

Count Ahenberg instantly offi^red his 
services* 

^' Impossible to trouble you, Count*! 
But since you are so very good, periiaps 
you could find ovter of my daughters for 
me — Miss Falconer, — if youiare so kind^ 
Sir • . • Georgiana I am afraid is danc* 
ing/ — 

Miss Falconer was found, and de^ 
spatched with Miss Percys, in spite of 
all they could say to the contrary, to 
jMrs. Falconers dressing-room. Rosa^ 
mond was permitted, without much dif- 
ficulty, to do as she pleased, but Mrs^ 
Falconers infinite fears, lest Caroline 
should catch her death of cold^ could not 
be f^peased) till she had submitted ta 
change her shoes. 

^ Caroline \H said Rosamond, in a low 
voice, ^^ Caroline! do not put oA those 
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shoes— they are too laj^e — you' wiil 
never be able to dance in them." — 

" I know that — bnt I am content.-— 
It is better to yields than to debate the 
point any longer/' said Caroline. . . 

When they returned to the ball-rodm^ 
Count Altenberg was in earnest conver- 
sation with Mr. Percy, bnt Mrs. Fal- 
coner obserA'ed, that the Count saw Miss 
Caroline Percy the moment she reap- 
peared, r 

"Now is not it extraordinary!** 
thought she, *^ when Georgiana dances 
so well! is infinitely more fashionable! 
and so charmingly dressed ! —What can 
strike him so much in this girl's appear- 
ance?" 

It was not her appearance that struck 
him — rHe was too well accustomed to 
see beauty and fashion in public places^ 
to-be canght at first sight by a handsome 
face, or by a young lady's exhibition of 
her personal graces at a baU. -^ But a fa-^ 
vorahle impression had been made on 
his mind hj what he had pveviposly 
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heard of Miss Carolioe Percy's conduct 
and character ; her appearance cohfh'ined 
this impression precisely, because she 
liad not the practised air of a professed 
bcaaty, because she did not seem in the 
least to be thinking of herself, or to ex- 
pect admiration. — This was really un- 
common, and, therefore, it fixed the at*- 
tentiou of a man like Count Altenberg. 
— He asked Caroline to dance ; she de^ 
clined dancing. — Mr. Temple engaged 
Ro^amond^ and the moment he led her 
away, the Count availed himself of her 
place, and a conversation commenced, 
which soon made Mrs. Falconer regret, 
that Caroline had declined dancing. 
Though the Count was a stranger tof the 
Percy family, yet there were many sub- 
jects of common interest, of which he 
knew how to avail himself. He began 
by speaking of Mr. Alfred Percy, of the 
pleasure' he had had in becoming ac- 
quainted with him. Of the circumstance 
which led to this acquaintance^ — Thea 
he passed to Lord Oldborough -^ to M. 
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de Tonrville — to the shipwreck. — He 
paused at Percy-Hall^ for he felt for those 
to whom he was speaking. They under-* 
stood him^ bat they did not avoid the 
subject ; he then indulged himself in the 
pleasure of repeating some of the expres- 
sions of attachment to their old landlord^, 
and of honest afiection and gratit^e^ 
which he had heard from the peasants in 
•the village. 

Mrs* Falconer moved away the mo- 
ment she foresaw this part of thd con- 
VersatioD, but she was only so Sax reK 
moved as^ to prevent the neeessity of her 
.taking any part in it, or of appearing ta 
hear what it might be ^^ awkward for her 
to hear/* considering her intimacy with 
Sir Robert Percy. She began talking to 
an old lady about her late illness^ of 
whidi she longed to hear fi*om her own 
Ups all the particulars ; and whilst the 
old lady told her . case^ Mrs. Falconer, 
with eyes fixed upon her,, and makings 
at proper intervals, all the appropriate 
4^anges of countenance requisite to ex« 
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press tender sympathy, alarm^ horror, 
astonishment, and joyfnl congratulation^ 
contrived, at the same time, through the 
whole progress, of fever, and the admi- 
nistration of half the medicines in the 
Xondon Pharmacopoeia, to hear every 
thing that was said by Count Altenberg, 
and not to lose a word that was uttered 
by Caroline. Mrs. Falconer was parti- 
cularly anxious to know what would be 
said about the picture in the gallery at 
Percy-Hall, with which the Count had 
been so much charmed. — ^When he got 
into the gallery, Mrs. Falconer listened 
with breathless eagerness, yet still smtlii^ 
on the old lady's never<rending history of 
her convalescence, and of a shawl ac^ 
doubtedly Turkish, with the true, ines- 
timable, inimitable, little border. 

Not a word was said of the picture-**'^ 
but a pause — implied more to alarm 
Mrs. Falconer, than could have been 
expressed by the most flattering compli- 
ment. 

Mrs. Falconer wondered why supper 
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was so Jate. She sent, to order that it 
might be served as soon as possible. But 
her man, or her gentleman-<x)ok, was not 
a person to be hurried. Three succes- 
sive messengers were sent in vain. He 
knewiiis importance, and preserved hiis^ 
dignity.— The caramel was not ready, 
and nothing could make him dispense 
with it*s proper appearance. . 

How much depended on this cara- 
mel ! — - How much, of which the co^ 
never dreamed ! — How much Mrs. Fal- 
coner snfiered during this half hour, and 
sufiered with a smiling countenance ! -r— 
How much, with a scowling brow, Miss 
Geoi^ana Falconer made poor Petci^ 
endure! 

Every thing conspired to discomfit 
Mrs. Falconer, rr- She saw the manner in 
which all the principal gentry in the 
country^ one after another, expressed sa- 
tisfaction at meeting the Percy family. 
She saw the regard and respect with 
which they were addressed, notwith- 
landing their loss of fortune and station. 
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It was quite astonishing to Mrs. Fal- 
coner. — Every body in the rooms, ex- 
cept her own set of town friends, seemed 
so stpangely interested about this family. 

" How provoking that I was obliged 

to ask them here ! — ^ And Count -Alten « 
berg sees and hears all this !'* 

Yes — ^ all this confirmed, by the testi- 
mony of their equals in rank, the favor-, 
adble ideas he had first received of the 
Percys from their inferiors and depend « 
ants. — Every person who spoke to, or of 
Caroline — and he heard many speak of 
her who had known her from childhood 
— spoke with afiection in their counte-. 
nance and manner. 

At length, supper was announced, and 
Mrs. Falconer requested Count Alten- 
berg would take Lady Frances Arlington 
into the supper-room. Miss Geoi^ana 
Falconer was anxious to sit as near as 
possible to her dear Lady Frances, and 
this was happily accomplished. 

The Count was more than usually 
agreeable, but wbetber this . arose from 
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bis desire to please -I3ie ladies who sat 
beside bim, or tbose wbo sat opposite to 
him, those to whom he was in politeness 
bound to address bis conversation, or 
those whose attention he might hope it 
wonld attract, w^ei^e questions of difficalt 
solution. 

As they were retaming into the ball- 
room, Rosamond watdied her opportu- 
nity, made her way along a passage 
which led to Mrs. Falconer's dressing- 
room, seised her sister's shoes, returned 
with the prise before Caroline reached - 
the andcfaamber, and, unseen by all, 
made ber put them on — ** Now pro- 
mise me not to refuse to dance, if you 
are asked again.** •«— 

Count Ahedberg engaged Miss Geor- 
giana Falconer the first two dances -*- 
When these were finished, he asked 
Caroline to dance, and Mrs. Falconer, 
who dreaded the renewal of conversation 
between them and who knew nothing of 
Rosamond's counter-manoeuvre about the 
shoes, was suirprised and rejoiced, when 
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sbe saw CaroHne coolly, and snfier her- 
self to be led out by Count Altenberg — 
Bat Miss Geo]^aqa> who had observed 
that Rosamond danced well^ had fears — 
The mother's hopes were disappointed^ 
the daughter's fears were justified. — Ca- 
roline showed all the capability of danc- 
ing without being a dancer^ and it cer- 
tainly did not escape the Cotmt's obser- 
Tation, that she possessed what is most 
desirable in female accomplishments^ the 
power to excels without the wi^ to dis-^, 
play-— Immediately after she had finished 
these dances^ the favor of her hand waa 
solicited by a certain Colonel Spandrill, 
Colonel Spandrill^ celebrated for his 
fiisbionable address^ and personal accom-t 
pHshments^ had been the hoped for part* 
iier4)f many rival ladies, and his choice 
escited ao small degree of emotion. How- 
ever it was settled^ that he only danced 
with Mi^ Percy^ because Mrs. Falconer 
bad made it her particular request. One 
of these ladies declared, she had over^ 
heard that request ; Colonel . SpandriQ 
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then was safe fromtP blame^ but the fbll 
fire of their resentment was directed 
against poor Caroline. Every feature of 
her face was criticised^ and^^ven the 
minutiee of her dress. They all allowed 
that she was handsome, but each found 
some different fault with her style of 
beauty. It was curious to observe, how 
this secondary class of young ladies, who 
had without discomfiture or emotion seenr 
Caroline the object of Count Altenberg^s 
attention, were struck with indignation^ 
the moment they suspected her of plea^- 
sing ColoneL Spandrill. ' Envy seldom 
takes two steps at once : it is always 
excited by the fear of losing the proxi- 
mate object of ambition ; it never exists 
without some mixture of hope as well a^ 
of fear. These ladies, having no hope of 
captivating Count xiltenberg, Caroline 
did not then appear to be their rival, but 
now that. they dreaded h^ competition 
with a^ man whom they had hopes of 
winning, they pulled her to pieces with- 
out mercy. Yet there was something in 
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Caroline's unaffected unassuming man- 
ner, which might have disarmed the rage 
of malice K^^d ^his indeed was observed 
by the few who were unprejudiced and 
dispassionate spectators. 

The Miss Falconers and their cotillon 
set were resting themselves, whilst this 
country dance was going on. Miss 
Georgiana was all the time endeavoring 
to engage Count Altenberg in conversa- 
tion. — By all the modern arts of co- 
quetry, so insipid to a man of the 
worlds so contemptible to a man of sense, 
she tried to recall the attention of the 
Count. Politeness obliged him to seem 
to listen, and he endeavored to keep up 
that kind of conversation, which is suited 
to ^ ball-room ; but he relapsed con- 
tinoally into reverie, till at last provoked 
by his absence of mind. Miss Georgiana^ 
unable to conceal her vexation, unjustly 
threw the blame upon her health. She 
complained of the '^ head-ach, of heat, 
of cold, of country dances ! such bar- 
barous things ! — how could any one bear 
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any thing but cotillons. . . • then the 
musick ! — the band was horrid — ^They 
played vastly too fast^ shocking ! there 
was HO such thing as keeping time. . . . 
Did not Count Altenberg think so ? " 

<Pount Alteqiberg was at that moment 
beating time with bis foot» in exact 
cadence to Miss Caroline Percy's danc-* 
ing — MUs Falconer saw this> but not 
till she had uttered her question^ not till 
it had been observed by all her comf- 
panions^ ■ ' Lady Frances Arlington 
half smiled^ and half a smile instantly 
appeared along a whole line of young 
ladies.--^Mis$ Georgiana suddenly be- 
came sensible^ that she was exposed to 
the ridicule or sarcastic pity of those, 
who but an hour before had flattered 
her in the grossest maftner — She had ex- 
pected to produce a great effect at this 
ball, she saw another preferred. Her 
spirits sunk, and even the powers of 
affectation failed. The struggle between 
the fine lady and the woman teased./ 
Passion always cofiqufsrs art at a coup de 
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main. When anjr i^roiig emotioa of th^ 
soul is excited, the natural character^ 
temper, and manners, seldom fail to 
break through all that is factitious — 
Those who had seen Miss Greorgiana 
Faicooer only through the vdl of affect 
tatioo were absolutely astonished, at the 
change that appeared when it was thrown 
acdde. By the Count the metamorphosis 
was unnoticed, for he was intent on ano* 
ther object ; but by many of the spec-^ 
tators it was beheld with open surprise, 
or secret contempt.*— She exhibited at 
this moment the picture of ^ disap-* 
pointed Goquet-^Tbe spasm of jealousy 
had seized her heart, and unable to con*^ 
ceal or endure the pain in this convuU 
sion of mind, she forgot all grace and 
decorum. Her mother from afar saw 
the danger at this crisis, and caniie to 
her refief.-*-The danger in Mrs. Falco- 
ner's opinion was, th^ the young lady's 
wafnt of temper should be seen by Count 
Altenberg ; she therefore carried him off 
to a distant part of the room, to show 
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him as she said, ^^ a hassoon player, 
who was the exact image of Hogarth's 
enraged musician.'' 

In the mean time Colonel Spandrill 
and Caroline had finished their dance; 
and the Colonel, who made it a principle 
to engross the attention of the prettiest 
woman in the room, was now, after his 
manner, paying his adorations to his fair 
partner. Promising himself, that he 
should be able to recede, or advance, as 
he thought proper; he used a certietin 
happy ambiguity of phrase, which ac* 
cording to the manner in which it is un* 
derstood, or rather according to the tone 
and look with which it is accompanied, 
says every thing — or, nothing. — With 
prudent caution, he began with darts, 
flames, wounds, and anguish; words 
which every military man holds himself 
privileged to use towards every fine wo- 
man he meets. — Darts, flames, wounds 
and anguish, were of no avail. The 
Colonel went on, as far as bright eyesr— • 
bewitching smiles— and heavenly grace 
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^-*^ti11 without eflfect — With astonish- 
ment he perceived, that the girl, who 
looked as if she had never heard that she 
wa& handsome, received the full fire of 
his flattery with the composure of a 
veteran inured tp public admiration. 

Mrs. Falconer was almost as much 
surprised and disappointed by this, as 
the Colonel could be. She had pur- 
posely introduced the gallant Colonel 
Spandrill to the Miss Percies, in the hope 
that Caroline's head, like that of many 
other young ladies, might be affected by 
jGUUtery^ and that she might not then 
retain all that dignity of manner, which, 
as Mrs. Falconer bad sense enough to 
see, was her distinguishing charm in the 
eyes of Count Altenberg. — Frustrated, 
and dreading every instant, that with 
all her address, she should not be able 
to manage her Georgiana's temper, Mrs. 
Falconer became excessively impatient 
Ux the departure of the Percy family. 

*f Mr. Falconer !'* cried she, " Com- 
missioner 1 : Mrs. Percy ordered her car- 
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riage a. considerable time ago. They 
have a great way to return, and a dread* 
fill road — I am uneasy about them*^Do 
pray, be so good to see what detains her 
carriage." — 

The Commissioner went out of the 
room, and a few minutes afterwards re- 
turned, and taking Mrs. Falconer aside 
sai d ■ ■ 

" I have something to tell you, toyf 
dear, that will surprise you-^Indeed I 
can scarcely believe it. Long as I have 
known Lord Oldborough, I never knew 
him do, or think of doing such a thing-*— 
And he ill. ... at least ill enough with 
the goat, for an excuse. . . . An excuse 
he thought sufficient for the whole coun- 
ty. ». . And there are people <^ so much 
nK>re consequence— —I protest I cannot 
understand it." 

*' Understand what. Commissioner? — 
Will you tell me what has happened, 
and you may be as much surprised as 
you please afterwards^— -— Lord Oldbo- 
rough has the gout," added she, in an 
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accent which expressed ^^ Well! — ialithe 
zvorld knows thaf** '^ ■ 

^< Lord QMborough's oWn confide4^ 
tial man Rodney you knoW." ... 

" WdU weU> Rodney ! I do kB0# ? 
What of him?" 

^^ H^ is here*H-I have seed him this 
in6tairt~-froin his Lord^ wiUi a messagb< 
to Mr. Percy, to let him knbw, that ther^ 
are apartmetits prepared for him^ and 
all his family at Clermont'^Parl: ; and that 
he insists upon their not returning this 
night to their Hills, lest the ladies should 
be tired." 

<* Lord CHdborbugh !" repeated Mm. 
Falcoherj ^' Lord Oldborough !«— the la-- 
dies } — Qermont-Park ! where none but 
persons of the first distinction are* in* 
vited!" 

** Ay, now you ' are surprised !**•**• 
cried the Cohimissioner. 

^' Surprised ! beyond all power of 
cKpression ;" sud Mrs. Falconer — 

<< Beyond all power of discrimination/' 
she should have said.* 
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, " Oount Altenberg too, going ta 
hand them to their carriage--— going tp, 
Clermont- Park with them ! — ^I wish to 
Heaven," said Mrs. Falconer to her- 
self — " I had never given this unfortuw 

nate ball !" 

Mrs. Falconer was mistaken in this 
idea. — It was not the circumstance of 
meeting Caroline at a ball, that made 
this impression on Count Altenberg. — - 
Wherever he had seen her, if he had 
had opportunity of conversing, and of 
observing the dignity and simplicity 
of her manner, the same effect would 
have been produced — ^But in fact, Mrs. 
Falconer's fears, and her daughter'^ 
jealousy, had much magnified the truth. 
-—Count Altenberg had not, as they 
fancied, fallen desperately in love at 
first sight with Caroline — He had only 
been pleased, and interested sufficiently 
to make him desirous to see more of 

her. Caroline, though so much the 

object of jealousy, had not the slightest 
idea, that she had made a conquest. 
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She simply thought the Count's 

conversation agreeable^ and she was glad 
that she should see him again at break- 
fast the next morning. — 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



Mr. and Mrs. Percy accepted of Lord 
Oldborough's invitation. They found 
apartments prepared for them at Cler- 
mont-Park^ and several servants ready to 
attend, with the officious promptitude 
with which a great man's domestics usu- 
ally wait upon those, who are supposed 
to stand high in their master's favor. 

During his illness Lord Oldborough 
had always breakfasted in his own room, 
but his Lordship appeared at the break- 
fast-table the morning after the ball, 
ready to receive his guests. Nothing 
could be more gracious, more polite, 
more kind, than his reception of Mr. 
Percy and his family. From the mo- 
ment he was introduced to the wife and 
daughters of his friend, he seemed to 
throw aside the reserve and coldness of 
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Iris manner^ to forget at^otice the states- 
man aad the ifiinister^ the affairs of Eu- 
rope, and the intrigiies of the cabinet, 
to five entirely for the present moment, 
and the present company. The com- 
pany consisted of the Percy family. 
Gaunt Alten1»erg, aiid Mr. Temple.«^Ifc 
was a common practice with Lord Oid- 
borou^, to set conyiersation d-going'^^ 
then to become silent, and retire to bis 
own thoughts-^he would just throw the 
ball, and leave others to run for it. But 
now he cfondescended at least to join 
in the pursuit, though apparently with- 
out ambition to obtain distinction in the 
race. After breakfast be showed the la- 
dies into his library, and as he wa» him- 
self disabled, requested Mr. Temple to 
take down such books or prints as he 
thought most worthy of their attention. 
Literature had been n^lected, perhaps 
under-valued, by Lord Oldborough since 
he had devoted himself to politics, but 
he could at will recali the classical stores 
of his youth f and on modem books his 
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quick eye and ear, joined to his strong 
and rapid judgment, enabled him to de- 
cide better than many who make it the 
only business of their lives to read. Even 
Mr. Percy, who knew him best, was 
surprised ; and still inore surprised was 
Mr.Temple, who had seen him in varie- 
ties of company, some of the highest 
rank and fashion both in wit and litera- 
ture, where his Lordship had appeared 
either absent of mind, or a silent listen- 
er. But he now exerted those powers of 
conversation, which he usually suffered 
to lie dormant. Instead of waiting in 
proud expectation, that those who were 
in his company should prove their claims 
to his attention, he now exerted himself 
to produce his own intellectual treasures. 
Evidently not for the vanity of display, 
but to encourage his guests to produce 
those talents, which he seemed to take 
it for granted that they possessed. It 
appeared to be his sole object, his pride 
and pleasure, to pay attention to the 
wife and daughters of his fi*iend, and to 
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»kow them and him to aidvantage to an 
illustrious foreigner. — 

^^ Yes>'' said he, apart to Count Al- 
tenberg — ^" I am proud to show you a 
specimen of a cultivated independent 
country gentleman and his family." 
^ With his usual penetration. Lord Old- 
borough soon discerned the characterts- 
tics of each of the ladies of this family — ' 
the good sense and good breeding of 
Mrs. Percy — the wit and generous sim- 
plicity of Rosamond ; the magnanimity 
^nd superior understanding of Caroline. 
As instances of these different qualities 
appeared, his quick and brightening eye 
marked his approbation^ sometimes by a 
glance at Count Altenberg, by a nod to 
Mr. Temple, or by a congratulatory 
smile, as he turned to Mr. Percy. 

" I now comprehend," said his Lord- 
ship, " why Mr. Percy could never be 
induced to take a part in public business. 
Ladies, you have done a great injury to 
your country. — ^You have made this 
gentleman too happy in domei^tic life/* 
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Lord Oldborough ^ke this in a tobe 
of raillery, and with a smile^-^^Mit the 
smile was succeeded by a deepi sigh, and 
a dark gloom of countenance* At this 
moment one of his secretaries, Mr. Shaw, 
came in with papeF» W be signed. The 
minister reappeared. — ' — Lord Oldbo- 
rough's mind turned inltantly to busi- 
ness -y be withdrew to a table apart, sat 
down, and began Co look OYei" the first 
paper that was laid before htm. Ml*. 
Ppvcy rug the bell, and something was 
said about not intruding on bis Lordship's 
time~he looked up— 

^* Mr* Tempk, yon are free. — Mr. 
Shaw shall finish wbmtever letters it is 
nei^essary should be written this m«>Fh* 
ing^ You shall hatvre the pleasure of 
being with your friends^. It is a pleacntre 
you deseryCj Sir, and can appreciate. 
Mrs. Percys expressed a wish to see the 
grounds^ you will show themb to these 
ladies.-^-^I am a prisoner dtiU," said his 
Lordship, looking do^n at his gouty 
hand^<< and alwaya ahaU be a prisoiieo'- 
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— added hc^ turaing iii» eye upoo^ the 
pfl^ers which Mr. Sb^kw held.-~ 

The ladies accompanied bjr Mr. Tem«* 
plcj and by Couni Alteiiberg>. went out 
to walk. Mr. Percy rtaid oae mooeient 
to expresa his sense c^.tbe extraordinary 
politeness and hindness^^ with wlock 
Lord Oldborotigh bad honored him and 
his family. 

^^ You awe me 9io thanks, my dor 
Sir.-r-^Kipdnessi can be rqjKitd only by 
kindness.*~It is a i^c^es of debt, wbiGh 
in th^.cQiMrse of my life I have asldom 
heen caiUed upon to* pay/' '-i- 

Tbis was said not it a. Toice eitber of 
sentiment w of coakplimeat^ but rather ifi 
an austere tov^e^and with astern couDte- 
nance of conquered emotion^ Wilhovt 
looking at Mr. Percys he . received and 
answered the fareweU shake of the hand ; 
his lif s were instantly after stroagiy comr- 
pressed^ aad taking up his pen the man 
was again absorbed in the minister. 

Mr. Percy joined the party who were 
going to walk in the park. Count At- 
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of our nobility are from the ruinous 
and comfortless Chateaux, of most of the 
French nobility. 

Clermont-Park, however, was not new 
to the Count. Commissioner Falconer 
had the day after his arrival shown him 
every thing that was to be seen ; his at* 
tention, therefore, as they pursued their 
walk, was not so much distracted by 
external objects, as to prevent him from 
wishing to converse. Finding that Mr.. 
Percy had travelled^ he spoke of Swis- 
serland and Italy, and witl|QUtr)^|H^( p.f 
the jargon of a connoisseur, Aipw^^tilSBl!^ 
he felt with sensibility and ,enthiiMM!Ar 
the beautiful and sublime. It soon ap- 
peared, that he had seen various conn* 
tries, not merely witli the eye of a pain* 
ter and a poet, but of a philosophical 
traveller, who can allow for the differ- 
ences of national taste, and discern how 
it's variations are influenced by climate, 
education, government, and local cir- 
cumstances. In his rapid panorama of 
foreign countries, he showed variety of 
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knowledge, and without illiberal preju^ 
dice against any nation, an amiable pre* 
dilection for his native country. Next 
tb his own country he preferred Eng- 
land, which^ as he said, by the mother's 
side be might call his own. She had 
early instilled into him an admiration 
for our A*ee constitution, and a love of 
our domestic habits: but he had never 
before visited this oountry, and he was 
particularly desirous io obtain lan accit«< 
rate knowledge of England, and of the 
mauMlfts and niode^ of life of it's inha- 
bStslnfei. H^ sieemed thus eager to obtain 
Information, not merely' to gratify a cur* 
sory or selfish curiosity, but with a view 
to the future, and with a hope of doing 
permanent good. — It was clear that he 
was not only a philosophical, but a be- 
nevolent traveller, to whom nothing that 
concerns his fellow-creatures is foreign 
or indifferent. His treasuring Up all he 
had seen abroad, that could be useful at 
home^ reminded Caroline of Colonel 
Hungerford; bat she observed that Count 
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Altenberg's views were more enlarged; 
he was unbiassed by professional habits; 
bis sphere of action was higher ; heir to 
extensive property, with all th^ foreign 
rights of territorial dominion hereditarily 
his; and with a probability of obtaining 
the political power of ministerial station; 
j^ans, which in other circnnistances 
might have been romantic, with Gbimt 
Albert's prospects and* abilities were 
within the bounds of sound judgment 
and actual practicability* But what- 
ever these intentions might be, they were 
only to be inferred from his conversation ; 
he scarcely spoke of himself, or of his 
own designs ; whatever he was led to 
say on such subjects, he seemed, imme* 
diately afler he had said it, to feel as an 
impropriety, not justified by the slight 
interest, which the acquaintance of a 
few hours could inspire. 

He chang^ the conversation by ask- 
ing some questions about a celebrated 
Ekiglish writer. In return for the infor* 
matiofi Mr. Percy gave him, he spoke of 
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some recent foreign publications — related 
several anecdotes of literary foreigners* 
His anecdotes were interesting, because, 
in each, there was something charac- 
teristic of the individual, or illustrative 
of some general principle of human 
nature. To gratify Mr. Percy, the 
Count spoke of some public events of 
which he had had means of obtaining 
information. He had not neglected any 
of the opportunities he enjoyed, and 
whether he talked of civil or military 
affairs, he showed the same efficient 
knowledge, and the same superior abi-» 
Kty, 

Caroline, leaning on her father's arm, 
Irsteiied with a countenance full of intel- 
ligence, animation, and sympathy : she 
looked, alternately, at the Count and at 
her father, whose satisfaction she saw 
and enjoyed. Feeling that he was ap- 
preciated by the father, inspired by the 
charms of the daughter, and excited by 
the idea he, had formed of })er character, 
jCouQt Altenberg had indc^ b^en ;Ua* 
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commonly agreeable, entertaining, and 
eloquent. Daring this walk, though 
CaroKne said, but little, yet that little, 
to a man of the Count's discernment, 
was sufficient to show good judgment 
and great capacity. — This increased the 
admiration and interest, which her beauty 
and manners, and all he had heard of 
her conduct, created. 

It is said to be one of the characteris- 
tics of genius, that it is able quickly to 
discover and elicit genius, wherever it 
-exists. It is certain that with the celeb- 
rity of intuition, of sympathy, or of 
practised penetration. Count Albert per- 
ceived Caroline's intellectual superior- 
ity. He had been, at first, curious to dis- 
cover whether her mental qualifications 
were equal to her extraordinary personal 
beauty ; but he had soon forgotten his 
intention of trying her abilities, in anx- 
iety to convince her of his own. The 
whole turn and style of his conversation 
now proved, more than any compliment 
'could possibly have shown, the high opi- 
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nion he had of her understandings and 
of the elevation of her mind. — A woman 
may always judge of the real estimation 
in which she is held^ by the conversation 
which is addressed to her. 

'^ All this time^ where was Rosamond, 

Mrs. Percy, and Mr. Temple. Mr. 

Temple had taken them , to see a fine 
view; Mr. Percy proposed to sit dow0 
and quietly wait their return ; Caroline 
and the Count seemed to have no objeC«- 
tion to oblige him, and they placed 

themselves under $t spreading beech. 

They bad not been seated many minutes 
before they were interrupted by the ap* 
pearance of Commissioner Falconer, 
who canie, by a cross path, from the 
house. 

" At; last I have found you. What a 
pnodigious walk you have taken T' cried 
the Commissioner, wiping his forehead 
— ^* But Where's Mrs. Percy and the rest 
of jrour party ? . . . I have so walklsd to 
catch you — rode over on purpose to pay 
my com|>tiinent8 to the liidies before they 
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return hom^ — ^And I come charge d'af- 
faires from Mrs. Faleoner to Mrs. Percy 
. . • I must $ee Mrs. Percy — Oh, here 
9he is, coming down tlje hill . ^ . Ay> 
from the poirU of vkw. . . . Mercy ! how 
you have walked^ — I am not equal to the 
grand tour^-^lt kills, me^ — ^But I am so 
sorry I was not ^ere time enough to do 
the hoiiprs of Clermont-Park, as. I^rd 
Old^rough is confined.— Who has Mrs* 
Percy for her cicerone — Ha ! Mr. Tern* 
pie — I thought he was always so biwy 
— ^^Deputed by Lord Oldborough—- ** 
reaHy 1 ■ ■ Hu m ■ ■ I hope Lord Qldt 
borough did not conceive^, that ther^ was 
any want of empresscment on toy part 
.... I should hare been here a full hour 
sooner, but that my ladies were so late 
at break&st after sitting up-^-r^Aod I 
thought your ladies might have been 
&tiguedtoo.. . . but Miss Caroline Percy 
I see, iresk as a rose— — -" . . sl.^ 

The Commissioner then, as if ihalC ia 
jest, half in earnest, paid Caroline a 
profusion o£ coinpliments upon . her apt- 
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« 

part of the confidante. — Dresses in great 
ibtwafdness^ Turkish or Roman^ con- 
vertible, in a. few hours*/ notice, should 
4vait Mjs^ Percy's decision, 
■ ^* Well, -myr dear* Caroline, what say 
you ?:*' cried Mrs. Percy. 

CarOline.was going to answer — 

" No, rto, don't answer yet," inter- 
rupted the CoQimiseioner, " let me add, 
what I fi^nd Mrs. Falconer took it for 
granted I would say, that there can be 
no possible difficulty or inconvenience, 
:about the goings . and comings, and 
-horses^ and carriages, and beds, and all 
those port of things: — ^for our horses and 
carriages can h^ve nothing to do, whilst 
the ladies are rehearsing . . .shall attend 
you any day — any hour — and beds w^ 
can contrive — So, I beseech- vou, let 
none of these vulgar sublunary considerar 
•tions deprive us of a Zara or a Miarcia — ^ 

.But sayjf which shall it be? Which 

character, my charming cousin, will yoii 
do Us the honor and pleasure to take ?" . 

Count Altenberg advanced a step> full 
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6f eager expectation. When he heard 

Caroline pronounce^ with great polite- 
ness^ a refusal^ for the first moment he 
looked disappointed, but the next seem* 
ed satisfied and pleased ••——^It wotdd 
have highly gratified and interested bim» 
to have seen Caroline act either the sub- 
lime or the tender heroine, but he pre- 
ferred seeing her support her own cha- 
racter with modest dignity. 

Commissioner Falconer pleaded and 
pressed in vain ; Caroline was steady in 
her refusal, though the manner of it was 
«o gentle, that every instant he thought 
he should vanquish her reluctance.^ — At 
le^ngth he turned from the ladies to the 
gentlemen for assistance. 

** Mr. Temple, I am sure you will 
join my entreaties— ^Count Alten- 
berg! " 

Count Altenberg ** would not presume 
to ask a favor, which had been refused to 
the Commissioner and to Mrs. Falconer.'^ 
— — Caroline understood and gave him 
credit for his politeness. 
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** Then, if I must give tip this point,** 
»id tbe Cdmmissiemer, '* at least do not 
let me retam disappointed in mery 
respect — ^let me hope, that jou wiB afl 
favor us with yoor company at our 
play.- 

This inyitatibn was accepted with ma« 
ny thanks. — 

*' And, remember, you must not run 
4way from us that night,'* added the 
Commissioner — ** Mrs. Falconer will 
have reason to be jealous of Clermont- 
Park, if she finds that it draws our 
friends and relations away from Falconer* 
Court.'* 

The carriage, which had been or- 
dered to the great gate of the park, was 
now waiting there, — and the Commis- 
sioner took leave of his relations, with 
many shakes of the hand and many ex- 
pressions of regret. Count Altenberg 

continued talking to Caroline till the last 
moment, and' after he had handed her into 
the carriage, as he took leave of Mr. 
Percy, he said that he had to thank him 
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and his family for some of the most 
agreeable among the many agreeable 
hours he had passed since he came to 
£ngland. 

On their way home, this happy family 
party eagerly talked over every thing 
and every body that had interested them 
— first and chiefly, they spoke of Count 
Altenberg. Caroline said how often^ 
during their walk, she had regretted her 
mother and sister's absence. She recol- 
lected and reminded her father of some 
of the striking circumstances they had 
heard, and Mr. Percy and she repeated 
so many curious and interesting anec- 
dotes, so many just observations and 
noble sentiments, that Mrs. Percy and 
Rosamond were quite charmed with the 
Count. Rosamond, however, was sur- 
prised by the openness and ease, with 
which Caroline praised and talked of this 
gentleman. 

" I will say nothing," thought she— 
** for I am determined to be prudent this 
■time; — But certainly here is no danger 
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that her love should unsought be won. 
— : — Only this I may and must think, 
that Caroline cannot^ without affecta- 
tion, avoid seeing that she has made a 

conquest." 

Mistaken again, Rosamond — Caro- 
line had neither seen nor suspected it.— r 
Count Altenberg's gratitude for the hos- 
pitality shown to his countrymen at the 
time of the shipwreck, his recent acquaint- 
ance with her brother Alfred, and all 
he had heard of her father from the grate- 
ful tenants at Percy-Hall, accounted, 
as Caroline justly thought, for the eager- 
ness he had shown to be introduced to 
her family. His conversing so . much 
with her she thought was natural, as 
he was a stranger to most of the com** 
pany, and had some subjects of conver- 
sation in common with her and her 
family .-^Caroline was not apt to ima- 
gine admiration in every word or look; 
she was not expert in construing every 
compliment into a declaration . or an 
innuendo of love. 
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His conversation, during their vvaUc, 
hftd been perfectly free from ail eompli- 
xnent. It had been on subjects so inte- 
resting, that she had been carried 6a 
without having had time to think of 
love. A good and great character had 
opened to her view, and she had been 
.so absorbed in sympathy, that though 
she had thought of nothing but Count 
Altenberg, she had never thought of him 
with any reference to herself. 

The morning after their return home^ 
Count Altenberg came to the Hills, ac- 
companied by Mr. Temple« They staid 
till it was late ; for the Count seemed to 
forget the hour of the day, till reminded 
of it by Mr. Temple. Caroline, in her 
own family, at her home, pleased Count 
AHenberg particularly. — ^The interest he 
felt about her increased, and he afterwards 
took or made frequent opportunities of 
calling at the Hills: His conversaticm 
was generally addressed to Mr. Percy, 
but he observed Caroline with peculiar 
attention — and Ross^mond was confirmed 
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m her opinion. — A feiv weeks passed in 
this manner^ while the play was prepare* 
ing at Falconer^Conrt. — Caroline pursu-^ 
ed her usual occupations with a well re-^ 
gulated mind, yet not without a wish 
fiequently recurring, to see and hear 
more of Count Altenberg. Her father 
and mother were still more anxious on 
this subject, — they both agreed in thinks 
ing, that, as far as they had yet seen, 
Connt Altenberg was a person suited to 
Caroline^ in every respect a man to whom, 
on every account but one, they cpuld 
heartily wish to see her united.— On every 
account but one — ^he was a foreigner, and 
if she were to marry him, they would 
k>se her, perhaps, for ever. — This ahuost 
balanced ia their hearts every other ad- 
yantage.-t^However, they thought and 
spoke even to each other very little upon 
the subject; for though the idea that be 
might become attached to Caroline was 
unavoidably suggested by his looks and 
manner, and by. the distinguishing aUen*- 
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tion he had paid her ; yet they knew, that 
admiration sometimes is of a transient 
nature in the mind of a young man, and 
that there is a wide difference between 
liking a woman's company, and thinking 
of marrying her. .Of the Count's views 
or engagements they knew nothing ; their 
meeting with him had been accidental, 
they had, perhaps, little chance of moi^ 
than a slight intercourse with him, dur«» 
ing his stay in this part of the country.-— 
At all events, they formed no plots, laid 
no plans against the liberty, much ' lesa 
against the fortune of Count Altenberg j 
all that they resolved upon .... and this 
they deemed their duty as parents, was 
to give their daughter every proper op^ 
portunity in their power of seeing a per» 
son of his merit, talents, and character: 
This they felt incumbent on them more 
particularly in their present situation, in 
the retired, recluse life, which their con- 
fined fortune obliged them to lead — a 
mode of life w|;iich precluded their, daugh- 
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ters from the advantages of seeing that 
style of company and various society^ t« 
a share of which they were, by birth and 
education, entitled. — Nor could Mr. and 
Mrs. Percy forget, that Caroline had re* 
fused to quit them in adversity, or to 
leave her humble home, when Lady Jane 
Granville offered her all the pleasures of 
the metropolis, and with the patronage 
of fashion, all the meaius of success, all 
the chances of conquest and establish- 
menty which would have been so eagerly 
desired, so instantly accepted by most 
girls of Caroline's age, and of half her 
personal charms. Her parents, there- 
fore, were resolved to spare no trouble, 
and no expense, which they could possi- 
bly afford now, when any opportunity 
offered, either for her temporary amuse- 
ment, or permanent advantage. 

They saw and heard no more of Count 
Altenberg till the day of the play at Fal- 
coner-Court.— But before we go to the 
play,^ let us take a peep behind the 
scenes, and inquire what is, and has been 

D5 
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doing by the Falconer family. Even the;^ 
who are used to the ennui subsequent to 
dissipation^ even they who have experi- 
enced the vicissitudes of coquetry, the 
mortifications of rivalry, and the despair 
of disappointed vanity, can scarcely con- 
ceive the complication of disagreeable 
ideas and emotions, with which Miss 
Georgiana Falconer awoke the morning 
after the magnificent ball. 

The image of her beautiful rival dis- 
turbed her morning dreams, and stood 
before her fancy the moment she opened 
her eyes. Wakening, she endeavored to 
recollect and compare all that had passed 
the preceding night ; but there had been 
such tumult in her mind, that she had 
only a vague remembrance of the trans- 
actions : she had a confused idea, that the 
Count was in love, and that he was not 
in love with her 3 she had fears that, dur- 
ing the heat of competition, she had be* 
trayed unbecoming emotion ; but gradu- 
ally habitual vanity predominated; b«r 
hopes brightened, she began to fancy that 
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the impression made by her rival might 
be easily effaced, and that they should 
see no more of the fair phantom. That 
branch of the Percy family, she recoU 
leoted, were to be considered only as de- 
<^y^ gentry; and she flattered herself, 
that they would necessarily and immedi- 
ately sink again into that obscurity, from, 
which her mother's ill-fated civility had 
raised them. — Her mother, she knew, 
had invited these Percies against her 
will,aqd would be particularly careful on 
account of Sir Robert Percy (and Ara- 
bella) not to show them any further at-- 
tention.. Thus things would, in a day or 
two, fall again Jnto their proper train. — 
^ No doubt the Count will caU this morn- 
kig, to know how we do after the ball.*^ 

So she rose,, and resolved to dress her-^ 
self with the most becoming negligence. 

Very different was the result of her 

experienced mother's reflections. Mrs.. 

Falconer saw, that her daughter's chance 

* of the Count was now scarcely worth con- 

sklering ; that it must be given up at once,. 
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to avoid the danger of utter ruin to other 
speculations of a more promising kind. — 
The mother knew the unmanageable vio- 
lence of her daughter's temper ; she had 
seen her Georgiana expose herself .the 
preceding night at the ball to her parti- 
cular friends^ and Mrs. Falconer kaew 
enough of the world to dread reports, orir 
ginating from particular friends; she 
dreaded, also, that on some future simi- 
lar occasion the young lady's want of com- 
mand over her jealousy should produce 
• some terribly ridiculous scene, confirm 
the report that she had an unhappy pas- 
sion for Count Altenberg, stigmatize her 
as a forlorn maiden, and ruin her chance 
of any other establishment. In this in- 
stance she had been misled by her own 
and her daughter's vanity.. It was mor- 
tifying, to be sure, to find that she had 
been wrong ; and still more provoking to 
be obliged to acknowledge, that Mr. Fal- 
coner was right ; but in the existing cir- 
cumstances, it was absolutely necessary, 
and Mrs. Falconer, with a species of sa- 
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tisfactibn, returned ta her former habits 
of thinking, and resumed certain old 
schemes, from which the arrival of the 
Count had; diverted her imagination.-r- 
She expected the two Mr. Clays, at Fair 
.GonervCourt the , next day. — Either of 
them, she thought, might be a good 
match for Georgiana. — ^To be sure^ it was 
said that French Clay had gaming debts 
to a large amount upon his hands, — this 
was against him; but, in his favor, there 
was the chance of his elder brother's dy« 
ing unmarried, and leaving him Clay*- 
Hall. — Or take it the other way, and 
. suppose Elnglish Clay to be made theob- 
-ject.---He vvas one of the men who pro- 
fessedly have a horror of being taken in 
to marry-'— yet no men are more likely 
/^ to ran into the danger to avoid the ap- 
.preliension."*-^Suppose the worst, and 
that neither of the Clays could be work- 
ed to any good purpose, Mrs. Falconer 
had still in reserve thit pis aller Petcalf, 
: whose father, the good General, was at 
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note full af superfluous civility to Mrs^ 
Percy, with which Commissioner Fal- 
coner bad been charged : — the. press^ 
ing Caroline to play Zara> or Marcia*-^ 
the leaving to her the choice of dress^ 
and characters ; the assurance that Miss^ 
Georgiana Falconer would take the confi- 
dante's part with pleasure, were all strokes 
of Mrs. Falconer's policy. By these 
means she thought she could most efiec^ 
tually do away all suspicion of her own 
or her daughter's jealousy of Miss Caro* 
line Percy. Mrs. Falconer foresaw, thaty 
in all probability, Caroline would decline 
acting; but if she had accepted, Mrs. 
Falconer would have been sincerely pleas-- 
ed, confident, as she was, that Caroline's 
inferiority to her Georgiana, who was an 
accomplished actress, would be conspi- 
cuously manifest. 

As soon as Mrs. Percy's answer, and 
Caroline's refusal, arrived, Mrs. Falconer 
went to her daughter Georgiana's apart- 
ment, who was giving directions to her 
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maid^ Lydia Sharpe, about some part of 
Zara's dress. — 

" My dear,*' said Mrs. Falconer, look- 
ing carelessly at the dress — " You won't 
want a very expensive dress for Zara. — " 

"Indeed, Ma'am, I shall," cried 
Georgiana — " Zara will be nothing, un- 
less she is well dressed." 

" Well, my dear, you must manage a$ 
well as you can with Lydia Sharpe.--r- 
Your last court dress surely she can make 
do vastly well, with a little alteration to 
give it a Turkish air." 

" Oh ! dear me. Ma'am — a little alter 
ration !" cried Lydia, " no alteration upon 
the face of Heaven's Earth,, that I could 
devise from this till Christmas, would give 
it a Turkish air. — You don't consider, nor 
conceive. Ma'am, how skimping these 
here court trains are now — for say the 
length might answer,, it's length without 
any manner of breadth you know,. Ma'am 
— Look, Ma'am, a mere strip! — Only 
twa breadths of three quarters base 
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each — which gires no folds in nature, 
nor drapery, nor majesty, which, for a 
Turkish queen, is indispensably requisite, 
-I presume.'* 

" Another breadth or two wouldmake 
it full enough, and cotton velvet will do, 
and come cheap,*' said Mrs. Falconer. . 
. ** Cotton velvet!" cried Miss Georgia* 
na, " I would not wear cotton velvet like 
the odious, shabby Miss Chattertons, 
who are infamous for it." 

** But on the stage,^ what eye could 
.detect it, child ?*' said Mrs. Falconer. 

" Eye ! Ma'am, no, to be sure, at that 
distance^ but the first touch to any body 
that understands velvets would betray it, 
and them that is on the stage along with 
Miss Georgiana, or behind the scenes 
will detect it ... . And I understood the 
ladies was to sup in their dresses, and on 
such an occasion I presumed you would 
like Miss Georgiana to have dn entire 
,cap i pU new dress, as the Lady Arling- 
tons, and every body has seen her appear 
.in this, and has it by heart, I may say 
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. . . . and. the Ck>ttiit too» who, of course^ 
will expect to see Zara spick and spaQ«~ 
Bat I leave it all to your own better judg« 
ment^ Ma'am-<— I am only j ust mention* 

ing 

" All I know is, that the play will he 

nothing unless it is well dressed,'' cried 

Miss Georgiana— " and I never will play 

Zara in old trilmpery/' 

*^Well, my dear, there's your blue 
satin, or your pink, or your green, or 
your white, or .... I am sure you have 
dresses enough. — Lydia, produce them> 
and let me see.''«^ 

Lydia covered the bed with various 
jBnery, but to every dress that was pro- 
duced some insuperable objection was 
started by the young lady, or by her 
maid. 

^^ I remember you had a lavender satin^ 
that I do not s^ here, Georgiana,'' said 
Mrs. Falconer. 

'^ The color did notbecome me, Ma'am» 
and I sold it to Lydla.^'*^ 

Soldf-^ave^ perhaps some innocent 
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reader may suspect that the jronng lady 
meant to say. — No; this buying and 
selling of finery now goes on frequently 
between a certain class of fashionable 
maids and mistresses. — And some young 
ladies are now not ashamed . to become 
old clothes women. 'V 

"Vastly well/' said Mrs. Falconer^ 
smiling, " You have your ii^n ways and 
means, and I am glad of it, for I can tell 
you, there is no chance of my getting 
you any money from your father ; I dare 
not spesdl: to him on that subject, for he 
was extremely displeased with me about 
Mrs. Sparkes' last bill.*.— So if you want 
a new dress for Zara, you and Lydia 
Sharpe must settle it as well as you can 
between you. I will, in the mean time^, 
go and write a note, while you make 
your bargain." 

** Bargain ! Me ! Ma*am," cried Lydia 
Sharpe, as Mrs. Falconer left the room— ^ 
" I am the worst creature extant at bar- 
gaining, especially with ladies. — But any 
thing I can do certainly to accommodate^ 
I shall, I'm sure, be happy^" 
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" Well then," said Miss Georgiana^ 
" if you take this white satin off my 
hands^ Lydia^ I am sore I shall be hap-* 

py." 

** I have no objection. Ma'am, that is, 
I'm in duty bound to make no manner 
of objectiofui/' said Lydia, with a verj^ 
sentimental air, hanging her head aside, 
and with one finger rubbing her under lip 
slowly, as she contemplated the white 
satin, which her young mistress held up 
for sale,— I am really scrupulous . • . but 
you're sensible. Miss Georgiana,^ that 
your white satin is so all frayed with thQ 
crape sleeves. Lady Trant recommend- 
ed " 

** Only a very little frayed/' 

<' But in the front breadth, Ma'am» 
you know that makes a world of differ- 
ence, because there's no hiding, and with 
satin no turning — and not a bit - neither 
to new body." 

*^ The body is perfectly good." 

" I beg pardon for observing, but you 
know. Ma'am, you noticed yourself how 
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it was blacked and soiled by wearing un- 
der your black lace last time, and that 
you could not wear it again on that 
account." 
. " l\— hut you^ — " 

** To be sure, Ma'am, -there's a great 
deal of difference between . I and you ; 
only when one comes to bargaining . . /' 

She paused, seeing wrath gathering 
black and dire in her young lady's coun- 
tenance s-^before it burst she changed her 
tonC) 'and continued — ^-^ All I mean to 
say. Ma'am, is, that white satin being 
a style of thing I could not pretend to 
think of wearing in any shape myself, I 
could only take it to part with again, and 
in the existing circumstances, I'm confi- 
dent 1 should lose by it. — But rather than 
'disoblige, I'll take it at whatever you 
jplease."*— 

" Nay ; I don^t, please about the mat^ 
ter, Lydia — But I am sure you bad an 
^excellent bargain of my lavender satin, 
which I had worn but twice." 

^*. Dear heart ! La ! Ma'ani> if you 
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know what trouble 1 had with Mrt. 
Spark«» the dress-maker, about it— be* 
canise of the coflfee-stam • • • And I ^oir 
to my stars, I am ashamed to mention 
it ; but Mrs. Scrags, Lady Trant^s Wo- 
man, and both th0 Lady AriingtoW 
maids, can vouch for the truth of it. I 
did not make a penny, but lost, Ma*am» 
last year, by you and Miss Bell ^ thai is^ 
not by you nor Miss Bdi, but by all I 
bought, and sold to disadvantage ; which^ 
I am morally certain, you would not 
have permitted, had you known of it, as I 
told Mrs. Scrags, who was wondering 
and pitying of me; my young ladies, 
Mrs. Scrags, says I — '* 

" No matter,** interrupted Georgiana. 
** No matter what you said to Mrs. 
Scrags, or Mrs. Scrags to you — but tell 
me, at once, Lydia, what you can af- 
ford to' give me for these three gowns." 

•^ I afford to give !" said Lydia Sharpe. 
" Well, the times is past, to be sure, 
and greatly changed, since ladies used 
to give, but now it's their maids must 
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give — ^Then suppose . . . let's see, Ma^am^ 
for the three^ the old white satin, and 
the blae satin^ and the black lace . . • 
Why, Ma'am, if you'd throw me the 
pink crape into the bargain, I don*t 
doubt but I could afford to give you 
nine guineas, Ma'am"-^said the maid« 

** Then, Lydia Sharpe, you will never 
have them, I promise you," cried the 
mistress — ♦' Nine guineas ! how can you 
have the assurance to offer me such a 
sum ? As if I had never bought a gown 
in my life, and did not know the value 
or price of any thing — Do you take me 
for a fool r 

*' Oh dear ! no. Miss, I m confident 
that you know the value and price to 
the uttermost penny ; but only you for- 
get that there's a difference betwixt the 
buying and selling price for ladies ; but 
if you please. Ma'am— ^I would do any 
thing to oblige and accommodate you-^ 
I will consult the Lady Arlingtons' 
women. Miss Flora, and Miss Pritchard, 
who is judges in this lint— most honor- 
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able s^praisers— yAnd if they 'praise the 
articles^ on inspectlQii, a shilling higher^ 
I am sure 1 shall submit to their luris- 
diction — if they say ten guineas. Ma'am 
you shall have it, for X love to be at a 
word and a blow-^— and to do every thing 
genteel — So I'll step and consult my 
friends, Ma'ain, and give you my ulti- 
matum in half an hour^" 

So saying, whilst her young mistress 
stood flushed and swelling with pride 
and anger, which, however, the sense 
of her own convenience and interest 
controlled, the maid swept up the many 
colored robes in her arms, and carried 
them up the back-stairs, to hold her 
consultation with her friends, the most 
honorable of appraisers. — 

" Well, my dear," said Mrs. Falconer> 

returning as she heard the maid quit the 

room — " Have you driven your bargain 

for the ]ban? Have you raised the 

•supplies." 

" No, indeed^ Ma'am — for Lydia is 
grown a perfect Jew — She may well say 
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shis ;is. related' to Sharpe^ the attorney — 
She 16^ the. keenest — ^most interested crec^ 
tore ini.theiwbrld-—aad grown very^saucy 

too.'* — .:,:;. 

^S like ail vthdisie peoplei — mj^'.dear^ 
but one can't do without them"-r- _ 1 

*' But miercan change theni"**^ 

^' B«t to usfe their own laagnage^ cm 
is not sure of bettering oneself-^^aDdithca 
tfaeir wage$ are to be paid — and all otie's 
littie family secrets, iare at their mercy "^' 

** If s very provoking — It is very 
provokiiig?'*-^repeated Miss Georgiaoa^ 
walking up and down the rooiii^-^^^odfi 
an extortioner! — For my b|ue satin, and 
my white satin, and my black lace, aiid 
my pink crape, only nine, guinea^i 
What do you think of that. Ma'am V* - 

*^ I think, my dear, you pay a pro- 
digious premium . for ready money ; • but 
nine guineas will dress Zaradecentl^f, I 
daresay, if that's your object." .» i 

^^ Nine guineas! .Ma'am, cried Miss 

Georgtana, impossiUe^ 1 oan't act^att 

all — So there's aa-en4 of the m^utter." 

VOL. m. E 
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^^ Not an end of the matter . . • quite 
•^-^said Mrs. Falconer, coolly — ^for in 
that case I must look out for another 
Zara/' 

^^ And where will yoa find one. 
Ma'am?" 

'^ The Lady Arlingtons have both fine 
figures — ^and, I dare say, would either 
of them oblige me/' 

" Not they^^Lady Anne, with her 
indolence and her language — a Lady 
who looks as if she was saying, ' Quasha 
tell Q,uaco to tell Fibba to pick up this 
pin that lies at my foot ;' do you think 
she'd get a part by heart. Ma'am, to 
oblige you — or that she could, if she 
wouid^ act Zara? — no more than she 
could fly !"— 

** But her sister. Lady Frances, would 
and could"— said Mrs. Falconer — " She 
is quick enough, and I know she longs 
to try Zara"— . 

*' Longs! — Lord, Ma'am, she longs 
for fifty things io a minute — Quick !-— 
Yes, but don't depend on her, I advise 
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you, for she does not know, for two se- 
conds together, what she would have or 
what she would do." 

*^ Then I have a resource in one who, 
I am persuaded, will not disappoint me 
or any body else," said Mrs. Falconer — 
Who can you mean. Ma'am?" 
Miss Caroline Percy — Count Al- 
tenberg put it into my head — he observ- 
ed, that she would look the character 
remarkably well — and I will write to her 
directly." 

Without power of articulating. Miss 
Georgiana Falconer fixed her eyes upon 
her mother for some moments. 

*^ You think I have lost my senses 
this morning — I thought, and I am afraid 
so did many other people, that you had 
lost yours last night. — Another such 
scene, your friends the Lady Arlingtons 
for spectators, you are ridiculous, and, 
of course, undone for life in the fashion- 
able world — Establishment, and every 
thing else that is desirable, irrevocably 
out of the question — I am surprised, that 

£2 
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a girl of your understanding and really 
polished manners, Georgrana, should the 
moment any thing crosses or vexes you, 
show no more command of temper, grace, 
or dignity, than the veriest country-girl 
— When things go wrong do you see irie 
lose all presence of mind, or rather do 
you ever see me change a muscle of my 
countenance ?" 

" The muscles of some people's coun- 
tenance, Ma'att), I suppose, are differ- 
ently made from others — Mine will 
change with my feelings, and there is no 
remedy, for my feelings unfortunately 
are uncommonly acute.'* 

^^ That is a misfortune, indeed, Geor- 
giana, but not without remedy I trust — 
If you will take my advice . . ." 

Were you ever in love, Ma'ma ?** 
Properly — when every thing was 
settled for my marriage — but not im- 
properly, or it might never have come 
to my wedding-day — Headstrong child, 
listen to me, or you will never see that 
day with Count Altenberg*'— 
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; V Do you m'ean^ Ma'am^ to ask Miss 
Carpliiie Pei:cy to play Zara ?'* 
. *' I will answer no question^ Geor- 
gi^n£^3 till you have heard me patiently." 

"I only hope> Ma'aoij you'll put it 
in the play-bill ... or, if you don% I 
f^ill— r-Zara — Miss Caroline Percy — by 
particular desire of Count Altenberg.'* 
; " Wh^4:ever I do, you may hope and 
be assured, Georgiana, shall be pro- 
perly done," cried Mrs. Falconer, rising 
with dignity — " 3xid since you are not 
dispos^ to listen to me, I shall leave 
jQV to your own inventions, and go and 
write my Botes"-r— 

. *^ La, Mamma ! dear Mamma 1 dearest 
}JLamm^y* cried the young lady^ throw- 
ing her arms round her mother, and 
stopping her. " You that tjever change 
^ muscle of your countenance, how 
hasty you are with your own Oe^fgiana 
— sit down and I'll listen patiently^"-^: 

Mr3. Falconer seated herself, ahd Mi^ 
Georgiana prepared to listen patiently, 
armed with a piece of gold fringe, which 
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she rolled and unrolled^ and held in dif- 
ferent lights and varied festoons whilst 
her mother spoke^ or as the young lady 

would say — ^lectured. Mrs. Falconer 

was too well aware of the impracticable- 
ness of her daughter's temper, to tell her 
upon this occasion the whole truth, 
even if her own habits would have per- 
mitted her to be sincere. She never 
mentioned to Georgiana, that she had 
totally given up the scheme of marrying 
her to Count Altenberg, and that she 
was thoroughly convinced there was no 
chance of her winning him ; but, on the 
contrary, she represented to the young 
lady, that the Count had only a tran- 
sient fancy for Miss Caroline Percy, 
which would never come to any serious 
proposal, unless it was opposed ; that in 
a short time they should go to Town, 
and the Count, of course, would return 
with Lord Oldborough ; then the game 
would be in her own hands, provided, 
in the mean time, Georgiana should 
conduct herself with prudence and tem*^ 
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per, and let no creature s^ or suspect 
any sort of anxiety, for that would give 
such an advantage against her, and such 
a triumph to Caroline and her friends, 
who, as Mrs. Falconer said, were, no 
doubt, all on the watch to ** interpret," 
or misinterpret, ^^ motions, looks, and 

eyes" ** My dear," concluded the 

mother, " your play is to show your- 
self always easy and happy, whatever 
occurs— occupied with other things, sur- 
rounded by other admirers, and encou- 
raging them properly . . . properly of 
course to pique the jealousy of your 
Count." 

** My Count !"— said Georgiana, with 
half a smile — ^* but. Miss ..... You 
say, this fancy of his will pass away-^' 
but when ? When ?" 

** You young people always say, * but 
when?* You have no idea of looking^^ 
forward — sl few months, a year, more or 
less, what does it signify? Georgians^) 
are you in such imminent danger of 
jawing old or ugly ?" 
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Qeorgiaiia turned her eyes iuvoLuDr 
Warily towarcU the glass, and smiled, 
. ^y But^ Ma'am, you were not in earn* 
p$X then about getting another 2^ra/' ,; 
, ^^ The offer I made-^the compliments 
i paid in the note I wrote this morjau]^, 
were all necessary to cover your mistakes 
ofthenigtit." 

. ^' Made! Wrote!*' cried the yo^ng 
lady, with terror in her voice and eyes 



r— Good Heavens I mother, what have 
you done ?•* 

^^ I I had no doubt at the time 

\ wrote," continued Mrs. Falconer> 
coolly, ^^ I had no other idea but that 
jyiiss Caroline P^rcy would decline.'* 

** Oh ! Ma*am," cried Georgiana, 
half crying, then stamping with passioiji. 
^^ Oh ! Ma'am, how could you imagine, 
or affect ta imagine, that that girl, that 
odious girl who was born to be my plague, 
with all her affected humility, would 
i/^<:/iw-— decline ! — No, she will be trans* 
goicted to come sweeping in, in gorgeous 
tragedy — Zara ! Marcia-^ — -If the whole 
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family can beg or borrow a dress for her, 
we are undone — that*s our only chance 
• . . Oh ! mother, what possessed you 
to do this ?'' 

*' Gently, pretty Passionate, and trust 
tp my judgment in future/' putting into* 
her daughter's hand Mrs. Percy's note. 

" Miss Caroline Percy . . . sorry . . . 
out of her power ! Oh, charming ! 
— a fine escape T' cried Georgiana, de- 
lighted — " You may be sure it was for 
want of the dress, thougii . . . Mamma" — 

*f No matter — but about yours, my 
dear"— 

" Oh ! yes. Ma'am ; my dress, that's 
the only difficulty now." 

" I certainly wish you, my darling, 
to appear well, especially as all the world 
will be here-^The two Clays, by the 
by, here's their letter — they come ta 
morrow . . . and, in short, the whole 
world — But, as to money, there's but / 
one way of putting your father into good 
humor enough with you, to touch upon 
that string" — 

£ 5 
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** One way — well, if there be one 
way — any way' 
" Petcalf !". 



.>> 



** Oh, Petcalf ! is my abhorrence- 



" There's the thing ! — He was speak- 
ing to your father seriously about you, 
and your father sounded me-r-I said you 
would never agree, and he was quite 
displeased-^that and Mrs. Sparkes' bill 
completely overset him." 

** Now, if you had your wish, Geor- 
giana — what would be your taste, 
child ?'*— 

" My wish ! My taste — Oh ! that 
would be for a delicate, delicate, soft, 
sentimental blue satin, with silver fringe^ 
looped with pearl, for my first act, — and 
in my last.'' 

*' Two dresses. Oh, you extrava- 
gant ! Out of all possibility."— r 

"I am only wishing, — telling you my 
taste, dear Mamma — You know there 
must be a change of dress, in the last 
act, for Zara's nuptials — ^Now for my 
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iredding dress. Mamma, my taste would 



* Shine out, appear, be found, my lovely Zara,f 

in bridal white and silver. 

*' You know. Ma'am, I am only sup- 
posing." 

" Wiell then, supposition for supposi- 
tion,'* replied Mrs. Fallconer — Supposing 
I let your father hope that you are not 
so decided to abhor poor Petcalf • . ." 

" Oh ! dear Mamma, I am so perse- 
cuted about that Petcalf . . . and com- 
pared with Count Altenberg, my fiither 
must be blind, or think me an idiot." 

** Oh ! between him and the Count, 
there is no comparison to be sure . . • 
But I forgot to mentibn^, that what your 
father builds upon is our poor old friend, 
the General's, death ; Clay here, in a 
postscript, you see, mentions the gout 
iti his stomach — So I am afraid he is as 
good' as gone, as your father says, and' 
then. The Lodge in Asia- Minor is cer- 
tainly a pretty place to sit down upon, iC' 
one could do no better." 
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" But, Ma'am^ the Count's vast pos-, 
sessions and rank !" 

t « I grant you ail that, my dear; Iput 
our present object is the play— Zara's- 
royal robes cannot be had for nothing, 
you know — —you never listened to my. 
infallible means of obtaining your wj;sh 
— I think I can engage, that the Com-, 
missioner will not refuse us, if you will 
empower me to say to him, that by this 
time twelvemonth, if nothing better 

offers mind my j/— Petcalf shall. 

l^e rewarded for his constancy/* 

" If . . . Oh, dear mel . . . But be-, 
fore this time twelvemonth the Count . ,./' 

" Or one of the Clays might offer, 
and in that case, my if brings you off 
safe with your father" — 

'^ Well, then. Mamma, upon condition 
that you will promise me, upon your, 
word, you will lay a marked emphasis 
upon your if . . .1 believe, for Zara*s. 
sake, I must" — 

f '^ I knew you would behave at last 
like a sensible girl," said Mr*. Falconer. 



^^ I'll go and spe^ to your father di- 
rectly" — 

. Mrs. Falconer thus fistirly gained her 
pointy by setting. Georgiana's passion for 
tlress against her passion for Count Al^ 
tenberg^ and having, moreover, under 
false pretences, extorted from the young 
lady many promises to keep her tem- 
per prudently, and to be upon the best 
terms possiUe with her rivals the mo- 
tlier went away perfectly satisfied with 
her own address. ' 

The father was brought to perform 
bis part, not without difficulty — Carte- 
blanche for Zara^s sentimental blue and 
bridal white robes, was obtained^ silver 
fringe and pearls inclusive — The trium- 
phant Zara rang for the ba3e confidante 
of her late distresses — Lydia Sharpe re- 
entered, with the four dresses upon sale; 
but she and her guineas, and the most 
honorable appraisers, all were treated 
with becoming scorn — And as Lydia 
obeyed her young lady's orders to replace 
her clothes in her wardrobe, and never 
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to think of them more^ they suddenly 
rose in value in her estimation^ and she- 
repented that she had been quite so 
much of an extortioner. She knew the^ 
difference of her mistress^ tone, when 
disappointed or disqualified, and guessed 
that supplies had been obtained by some 
means or other — " Niew dresses, I smelly 
are the order of the day," said Lydia. 
Sharpe to herself-^" But I'll engage she 
wili want me presently to make them up 
—So I warrant I won't come down oflf^ 

my high horse till I see why." " Miss 

Georgiana Falconer, Ma'am, I beg par- 
don — ^you are the mistress — I meant- 
only to oblige and' accommodate when 
called upon — but if I'm not wanted . . . 
I'm not wanted — and' I hope ladies will* 
find them that will be more abler and' 
willinger to serve them.'*' 

So saying, half flouncing, half pout- 
ing, she retired^*— Her young mistress^ 
aware that Lydia's talents and expedi- 
tious performance, as a mantua-maker 
and a milliner^ were essential to the ap<«. 
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pearance of Z'ara, suppressed her own 
resentment^ submitted to her maid's in* 
solence, and brought her into humor- 
again that night, by a present of the fa< 
mous white satin. 

In due time, consequently, the Turk*. 

ish dresses were in great forwardness 

Lest we should never get to the play, 
we forbear to relate all the various fret- 
lings, jealousies^ clashing vanities, andi 
petty quarrels, which occurred between 
the actresses and their friends, during 
the getting up of this piece and it's re- 
hearsals. — We need mention only, that 
the seeds of irreconcilable dislike were 
sown at this time between the Miss Fal- 
coners and their dear friends> the Lady 
Arlingtons — There was some difficulty 
made by Lady Anne about lending her 
diamond crescent for Zara's turban; 
Miss Georgiana could never forgive this 
— And Lady Frances, on her part, was 
provoked, beyond measure, by an order 
from the Duke, her uncle, forbidding- 
her to. appear on the stage — She had 
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» ■ ■ . . 

some reason to suspect, that this or^er- 
came in consequence of a treacherous, 
paragraph in a letter of Georgiana's ta 
Lady Trant, which went round, through. 
Lady Jane Granville, to the Duke, who,, 
otherwise, as Lady Frances observed, 
'^ in the midst of his politics, might ne- 
ver have heard a word of the matter." 

Mrs. Falconer had need of all her 
power over the muscles of her face, and 
all her address, in these delicate and diffi-* 

cult circumstances Her daughter 

Arabella, too 1 — was sullen, the young 
lady was subject to her brother John's 
fits pf obstinacy. For some time she 
could not be brought to undertake the 
part of Selima, and no other Selima was 

to he had. Slie did not see why shfe 

should condescend to play the confidante 
for Georgiana's Zara — Why she was to 
be sacrificed to her sister; and Sir Ro- 
bert Percy, her admirer, not even to be 
invited, because the other Percys were 
to come " 

" Mrs. Falconer plied her well with 
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0attery> tfarougb Colginel Spandrill ; sxkd, 
s^.; )a»ty Arabella w^ pacified by a p^p- 
ilipse> that th« ibllowing week ^^ Lov^ 
in a Village," or ".TUe Lord oS the 
Manor" — should be acted, in which she 
should choose her part, and in which 
her voice and musical talents would be 
brought forward, — and Sir Robert Percy 
and his friends should be the principal 
auditors. 

Recovered, or partly recovered from 
her iit of the sullens, she was prevailed 
upon to say, she would try what she 
could do in Selima. 

The parts were learnt by heart ; the 
dresses, after innumerable alterations, 
finished to the satisfaction of the heroes 
and heroines of the drama. 

Their quarrels, and the quarrels of 
their friends and of their servants, male 
and female, were at last hushed to tem- 
porary repose, and — the great, the im- 
portant day arrived. 

The preceding evening, Mrs. Falconer, 
as she sat quite exhausted in the green 
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room^ was heard to declare, she was so 
tired, that she would not go through the 
same thing again, for one month, to be 
Queen of England. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



The theatre at Falconer-Court was not 
very spacious, but it was elegitntly fitted 
up, extremely well lighted^ and had a 
good effect. There was a brilliant audi- 
ence, an excellent band of music, and 
the whole had a gay and festive appear- 
ance. 

The Percy family, as they came from 
a great distance, were late. The house 
was crowded. Mrs. Falconer was obliged 
to seat Mrs. Percy and her daughters 
with the Lady Arlingtons on a bench 
lipon the stage. A conspicuous situa- 
tion, which had been reserved for their 
Ladyships. 

Every eye instantly turned upon the 
beautiful Caroline. She bore the gaze 
of public admiration with a blushing dig- 
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nity, which interested every body in her 

favor. Count Altenberg, who had 

anxiously expected the moment of her 
arrival, wa:S, however, upon his guard. 
Knowing* that he was watched by Mrs. 
Falconer^s friends, he was determined 
that his secret thoughts should not be 
§jeen. — One invplunt^y glance he gave, 
l>ut imme4iate]y withdrew . his eye» and 
(;ontiau0d hi$ conversation with the g^-* 
tkman next to him. After a few mo- 
meats had elapsed^ he could indulge 
himself in looking at Caroline unob-^ 
served, for the gaze of public admiratioa 
is as transient as it is eager. It is sur- 
prising how short a time any face, how^^ 
ever beautiful, engages numbers, who 
meet; together, to be seen. 

The audience were now happily full 
of themselves, arranging their seats, and 
doing civilities to those of their friends 
who were worthy of notice. 

** L^dy Trant ! won't your Ladyship 
sit in the front row V* 
. ** Vm vastly well, th»nkyou." 
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'* Lady Kew, I am sifraid you won't 
see over my head." 

'^ Oh ! t assure you . . . perfectly . . . 
{)erirectly . . .*' 

** Colonel Spandrilt^ I'll trouble you . . . 
my shawl . . .'* 

** Clay, lend me your opera-glass.——^' 
How did you leave all at Bath?" 

•* I'm so glad that General Petcalf'0 
gout in his stomach did hot carry him 
off — fbr young Petcalf could not have 

acted^ you know, to night. Mrs. Har- 

court is trying to catch your eye. Lady 
Kew.'* 

All those who were new to the iheatre 
at Falconer-Court, or who were not in- 
timate with the family, were in great 
anxiety to inform thetnselves on one im- 
portant poiht, before the prologue should 
begin. — Stretching to those who were, 
or had the reputation of being good au- 
thorities, they asked in whispers, 

^* Do you know if there is to be any 
clapping of hands? — Can you tell me 
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whether it is allowable to say any 
thing ?" ■ 

It seems^ that at some private theatres 
loud demonstrations of applause were for- 
bidden. It was thought more genteel 
to approve and admire in silence, thus 
to draw the line between professional 
actors and actresses, and gentlemen and 
lady performers. Upon trial, however, 
in some instances, it had been found, that 
the difference was sufficiently obvious/ 
without marking it by any invidious dis- 
tinction. Young and old amateurs have 
acknowledged, that the silence, however 
genteel, was so dreadfully awful, that 
they preferred even the noise of vulgar ac- 
clamations. 

The cup of flattery was found so sweet, 
that objections were no longer made to 
swallowing it in public. 

The overture finished, the prologue, 
which was written by Mr. Seebright, 
was received with merited applause. 
And, after a buz of requests and pro- 
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mises for €opies> the house was silent — 
the curtain drew up, and the first ap- 
pearance of Zara^ in the delicate senti- 
mental blue satin^ was hailed with plan- 
dits^ long and loud-^plaudits which were 
reiterated at the end of her first speech, 
which was, indeed, extremely well re- 
cited. Count Altenberg leaned over the 
front of the box, and seemed to listen 
with delight; then stood up, and several 
times renewed his plaudits, at first, with 
an appearance of timidity, afterwards, 
with decision and energy. Miss Geor- 
giana Falconer really played uncom- 
monly well, so that he could, without 
flattery, applaud : and if he did exagge- 
rate a little in the expression of his ad- 
miration, he deemed it allowable. He 
bad another object. He was absolutely 
determined to see whether or not Caro- 
line was capable of the mean passions, 
which had disgusted him in her rival. 
He reflected, that he had seen her only 
when she was triumphant ; and he was 
anxious to know how she would appear 
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in diflereot circnmstatices. Of ber high 
itttelleotual ^endovt&ments^ he c6vAA tt6t 
doubt, hot tempisr ib not always a bldss^ 
tag* <g;ivea to libe !fair; or even u^ thb wiMl 
It may seem dtrange-that a gallani maa 
eboald think of a beauty's tamper; an^ 
I^robably; if Cotmt Ahenbeng tead don^ 
sidisfted Caroline only as a beauty, he 
wonlii not bave'troubled'hibBeif to^make^ 
on this poiiit, any severe and dangerciiifet 
scrtttkly.— '• 

The play went on-^Zara sustainiiii^ 
the interest of the scene. She was biit 
f<MMy support^ by the snlky SelitM^ 
and the other parts were but ill per^ 
formed.^— -The faults cotnmon to un- 
practised actors occurred. — One of Os- 
man's arms never moved, and the other 
sawed the air perpetually, as if in pure 
despite of Hamlet's prohibition. Thieinj 
in crossing over, Osman was continualiy 
entangled in Zara's robe, or, when standi 
ing still, she was obliged to twitch her 
train thrice before she c6uld get it from 
beneath his leaden feet-^Wh^n coofi* 



dttit ftrat he 66ul4 l'€f]p?eat a sj>6fech llu- 
cfttly, h^ ^iS apt to tatn his Ibatk upon 
his Al^i^tr^ss, or tv'hen he fell tiimself 
called Ijpbh lo lil^Ven to his mfe't'refss, 1S6 
t^6\iVd rfegulafly tttvh his back upbh tlVe 
dddiehce. — Biit all these are detects per- 
mitted by the license of a private theatre, 
allowable by courtesy to gentlemen 
actors; and thingit weht on its well as 
could be expected. — Osman had not his 
part by heart, but still Zara covered all 
deficiencies. And Osman did no Worse 
than other Osmans had done before him, 
tilt he carte to the long speech, begin- 
ning with, 

" tlie SuUan»> wy great ancestors, beqa^th^d 
" Their empire to tee, but their tast^ they garfe 
not.*' 

PbUierful pnottiptihg ^bt Win thfottgh 
the firtt iix lllie^ dfebefttly enoug^h, till 
h& kMie to 






wasting tenderness in wild profusionj 
I might look down to my surrounded feet« 
^ Aftd ble'M contending beauties.'^ 

VOL. III. F 
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At this he bungled sadly — his hearing 
suddenly failing as well as his memory^ 
there was a dead stop. In vain the 
prompter, the scene- shifter, the candle-* 
snuffer, as loud as they could, and much 
louder than they ought, reiterated the 
next sentence, 

" I might speak, 
" Serenely slothful" 

It was plain that Osman could not 
speak, nor was he " serene." — He had 
begun, as in dangers great he was wont^ 
to kick his left ancle*bone rapidly with 
his right heel ; and through the pomp of 
Osman's oriental robes and turban 
young Petcalf stood confessed. — He 
thre^ back an angry loyk at the promp- 
ter, — Zara, terrified, gave up all for lost. 
— The two Lady Arlingtons retreated 
behind the scenes to laugh. The polite 
audience struggled, not to smile. Count 
Altenberg at this moment looked at Ca« 
roline, who, instead of joining in the 
laugh, showed by her countenance and 
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'manner the most good natured sym* 
pathjr. 

. 2ara, recovering her presence of mind, 

' swept across the stage in such a manner^ 

. as to hide from view her kicking Sultan; 

: and as she passed, she whispered the 

. line to him so distinctly, that he caught 

the sound, left off kicking, went on with 

his speech, and all was well again. 

Count Altehberg forgot to join in the 

.cheering plaudits, he was so much 

charmed at that instant by Caroline's 

smile. 

Fortunately for Zara, and for the au- 
.dience, in the next scenes the part of 
Xusignan was performed by a gentleman 
who had been well used to acting — 
though he was not a man of any extra- 
«ordinary capacity, yet, from his habit of 
the boards J and his being perfect in his 
part, he now seemed quite a superior 
person. It was found unaccountably 
easier to act with this son of labor, than 
with any other of the gentlemen per* 

F2 
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fomierB, tbougtr they were «ll titftttMl 
geniuses. — 

The moment Zam appeared with l^u- 
^i^an^ her powers ^siione foftii«-^^<]%hisg 
spoiled the illusioiR, the ftttentioti of the 
audience was fixed, their ititeresit was 
sustained^ their feelings touched. The 
exercise of the fan ceased in the front 
.rows, glasses of lemonade w^re held un- 
tasted, and nobody consulted the play- 
bill, — Excited by success, sytnpathy, awl 
applause the nMSt flattering, Zara went 
on with increasing eclat. 

Meanwhile the Percy family, who 
were quite intent upon the play, begah 
to find their situation disagreeable from 
some noise befaiml the scenes. A party 
of ladies, among whom was Lady Frances 
ArlihgtoB, stood whispering so loud close 
to Caroline, th»t their voices were heard 
by her more distinctly than those of the 
actors* She endeavored not to hear 
them, till she perceived that they were 
trying to attract her notice. — One of 



them, gentlj? touchfidi her hair* — She 
tuined her head, and they pointed to 
Lftdy Fiances, who stood half hid be^ 
tweea. Ifaie side-acenes, holding a little 
white dog^ in her arnets. — ^Thej were vik 
affecting tcr atiffe a laisgh. 

" Tbis^** — whispered Lady Frances^ 
stroking the dog, ^^ this is Osmani — 
2aira will call fbr him presently — I most 
kei^ hinsb ready/' 

Cai^Qline sho>wed. no curiosity, but the 
ladiesi thinking theoiselves sare of hec 
approtmtiQQ, were eager to explain^ — 

*^ IXwr'i look back/' said Lady Frasr 
cea — * * Look, at Zlara/ ' 

Caroline did as she was desired.-*- 

'* La!" whispered one o£ the party, 
^^ let her alone, for she is not up ta us, 
and slie'U spoil all." — 

" Hush !'*-^said Lady Frances. They 
poit their fingers upon their lips, andCac* 
roline, her mother and sister^ rejoiced that 
' these ladies, were at last silent. — 

Lady Frances AxTington, coiKviaced 
ibatMiss Georg^miaFalaQaaf r hadbee» the 
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i^ecret cause of the prohibition against het > 
appearance upon this or any other stage, 
had contrived, in revenge, what she* 
thought an ingenious practical joke — ^in - 
fashionable vulgarism, a quiz. — There^' 
was one favorite speech of Zara's, which • 
Lady Frances knew that Miss Georgiana 
had studied with peculiar care, and on the • 
recital of which she particularly prided 
herself. In this speech the heroine repeat* 
edly pronounces the name of Osman in 
tones of tender pathos. — Lady Frances^ 
who was an excellent mimick, had caught - 
the actress's manner, and in thecourseof 
the time taken up in preparing for the 
play, had, by frequent private rehearsals, 
taught her little dog to answer punctual* 
ly to the name of Osman. — When pro-' 
nounced in Miss Georgiana Falconer's- 
most emphatic tone and gesture, he was 
instructed to leap up on Zara, and on a 
repetition of his name, to sit on his hind- 
legs, hold up his fore paws, and whine in 
a manner, which, in defiance of the 
powers of the most accomplished actress^' 
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must turn tragedy to farce. — All this had 
been kept a profound secret. — Lady Fran- 
cesj when she heard the reitemted and loud 
plaudits with which Zara was unanimous- 
ly honored^ had felt half afraid to proceed 
in her scheme ; but her companions ob- 
served^ that it was so well concerted, that 
every body would suppose the entrance of 
the dog, and his exhibition, to be acci- 
dental, while, at the same time, it could 
not fail to make the audience laugh, at 
the very moment Miss Georgiana Fal- 
coner would wish them to weep. — The 
dog had been confined till this critical 
moment.^ The house was now silent in 
profound attention. — Zara was in the 
midst of her favorite speech. 

" Would you learn more^ and open all my heart ? 
Know then, that, spite of this renew'd injustice, 
I do not — cannot— wish to love you less : 
That, long before you look'd so low as Zara, 
She gave her heart to Osman/' — 

The dog started and struggled . — Lady 
Frances appeared to restrain him, whilst 



doiwvoft Ws Uwd 1^^^ begged. \^thi, l^l. 
fp.i;^ PAWi5^ a»4.begafli tjo \vhine iix saiak ^ 
m^v^r^ tbftt, tha whoj^ ai\dienqe wei»: 
qn, th^ hrmk q£ Ij&Mghter.-^CaroJiQ^. 
s^qjjgforwajr<Wc,wgbt tb^ dog in hj^. 
arqn^, and, caqri^qdi h^^ <>ffi 4hi$ s^l,a^n^r-«ri^ 

Gcmolt Ajtepberg^ UQ long^ei: ipiasjtei! q£ 
bimsel4 clappedi bis h^nd^,.2^wd tbe whote 
hou^e resQuoded) wjiitb appls^use, 

Mi3S Q^prgiana, Falqpt^er Ixeardi it^, 
ipisiunderstood tbe qavis^x i^iagin^. t\Mt, 
slie wa^ encored^ cast, down her eye^, aod. 
as jfooa as tbere was. sileupe, adva^iceds 
and recommeqced bei: speech. -r-Cai'olifi^s 
all the time, kept the little dog quiet by 
her car-Gsses, — and Count Altenberg did 
not hear one word of the repetition, of 
Zara's speech^ — At the beginning of the 
play, when th.eide^.of trying Ca^plitt^^s 
temper had occurred to him, he had felt 
some anxiety lest all the high ideas he 
had ibrmed, all the bright enchantment- 



should vanish^ — In the 5rst act, Ike had 
begun by jaining timiUij ia th^ general 
a^lause of Zwi^y dreadiag. lesfe Caroline 
should not be Meas^id with tlial^ temper, 
which could bear the pnmes of a rival 
" with unwounded ear.'** But theCk>unt 
applauded with mace confidence in the 
second act^ during the third was quite at 
his ease, and im ttke Afth,. couM not for« 
give himself for having supposed it possi;- 
ble^ tkai; Caroline could be liable to anjr 
cli the foibles of her sex. 

In; the mean time Miss.Georgiana.Fal- 
coner, in. highi spirits-^ intoxicated with 
vanity^ was persuaded that the Count 
bad returned to his senses ; and sO' little 
did> she hnow od hia character, or of the 
humaa heant, as to expect that a de- 
daration of love would soon follow this 
ptthliiG profession of admiration. Such 
was the confiision. of her ideas^ that she 
waji confident Zara was on the point of 
becoming Countess of Altenberg. 

After the play was over, and a thou>- 
sand compliments had been paid and 

F5 
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received, most of the company called for 
their carriages. The house emptied fast : 
there remained only a select party, who 
were to stay supper. They soon adjourn- 
ed to the green room to repeat their tri- 
bute of applause to the actors. — High in 
the midst stood Miss Georgiana Falconer, . 
receiving incense from a crowd of ador- 
ers. — As Count Altenberg approached,, 
she assumed a languishing air of softness 
and sensibility. The Count said all that 
could reasonably be expected, but his 
compliments did not seem quite to satisfy 
the lady. She was in hopes that he was » 
going to say something more to her taste, * 
when French Clay pressed forward, which 
he did with an air neither French nor 
English.-^He protested, that he could not 
have conceived it possible for the powers 
of any actress upon Earth to interest him i 
for the English Zara, " but you. Ma- 
dam," said he, ^^ have done the impossi- 
ble. — And now I should die content, if I 
could see your genius do justice to Zair^. 
~-How you would shine in thediviiie ori- 
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grnal, when you could do such wonders 
for a miserable translation/' 

Several gentlemen^ and among others 
Mr. Percy, would not allow that the 
English translation deserved to be called 
miserable.—** The wrong side of the 
tapestry we cannot expect should be quite 
equal to the right side," said he ; " Vol- 
taire pointed out a few odd ends here and 
there, which disfigured the work, and re- 
quired to be cut off; but upon the whole, 
if I recollect, he was satisfied with the 
pieoe, and complimented Mr. Hill upon 
having preserved the general design, spi-. 
rit, and simplicity, of the original." 

** Mere politeness in M. de Voltaire V\ 
replied French Clay, " but, in effect^ 
Zaire is absolutely incapable of any thing 
more than being done into English. — For 
example, will any body have the goodness 
to tell me," said. he, looking round, and 
fixing his look of appeal on Miss Caro- 
line Percy .... " how would you trans- 
late the famous / Zaire I-^vous pleurez /" 



^< Is not it translated?" sai4 (parpUoe^^ 
*' by * Zara ! yx)v weep !"— 

/'All! pfl^dtOfmez-moiV* cri^d* Ereoch 
Clay, with sv shrug meant to be {^ncl^^ 
l)mt> which Ei^glish' shoulders^ could; no^ 
cleverly execute — " 4A patdotmez ! to 
aiy ears now that s^ys nothing." 

'^ ToourfeelingSr it said a greatideal 
just now/' said Caroline, looking at Zam 
in a manner which was lost upon herft^el- 
iqgs^ but not upon- Coqnt Altenbeng's. 

** Ai, indubitably I admit>i" cried Mr. 
Clay, *^ La beeMti est taujmifs dans son 
paysy and tears fortunately need no transr 
lation; — but when we come to wordsj^ 
you will allow me, Ma'am, that the lan- 
guage of fine feeling is absolutely mi«* 
translateable, tintran^usible.*^ 

Caroline seemed to wish to avoid bamg 
drawn forward i0 filrti^er discussioiv,. bvrt 
Mr. Clay repeated; in a tone of softeott* 
descension — 

'' Youp silence flatters me with the 
hopey Mii'mpd^ that we agree if* 



CaroUnecouldtOPtr suWit^ (^ t^ig in^ 
terpretatrioa of hensil^jQe, 4u4tbluplMy^> 
but. wUhojut being diac0i»(^rtedk ^ba. e^^r 
filtered, that sbe had/ al'wft)! si hoapd^ and>. 
believed, it wa& the t^afc. q£ tcue fecilm^^ 
asi of troie wit, thati it, can.be aaaily mnrr 
derstood, and that it's language i$( ui^i-r 
nersal. 

" If I, had. evei; doubted tbat trutb,'' 
saidiGouflfc AJtenberg, "I should; h^ye 
been cawinced of it by^ what X baye seen* 
and beard(thi9t night*" 

Missi Georgiana. Salconer bowed b^. 
bead.gracioufily to. the Couat^. andsmitedr 
andi sighed. Lady Eraneeft Arlingtp^ 
aod^ Roaamond) smiled al^ the ^am^.nao^ 
HieDit, fori thisy perceived by the univ^- 
sal Iai!iguage>ofitiieey(e>i — thatwbai Counts 
A^ltenberg said, was not: intended fee the 
Ikdy, who^ook itso decidedly to hei!sd& 
This was the seeotld^ ^ime this nighty thatt 
lllisg* Georgiana. Falconer!s vanity iiad 
appropriated to herself a complimenlt, in 
whieh she bad^ no sbara Yet, ev«n>aft 
Cbis •moment^ wbicb> as^ date eoneeived^ 
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was a moment of triumph^ while she was 
encircled by adorers, while the voice of 
praise yet vibrated in her ears, she felt 
anguish at perceiving the serenity of her 
rival's countenance, and however strange 
it may appear, actually envied Caroline 
for not being envious. 

Mrs. Falconer, skilled in every turn of 
her daughter's temper, which she was 
now obliged to follow and humor, or dex- 
terously to counteract, lest it should ruin 
all schemes for her establishment, saw the 
cloud gathering on Zara's brow, and im- 
mediately fixed the attention of the com- 
pany upon the beauty of her dress, and 
the fine folds of her velvet train. She 
commenced lamentations on the diifer- 
ence between English and French velvets. 
' — ^French Clay, as she had foreseen, took 
up the word, and talked of velvets till 
supper was announced. — 

When Mrs. Falconer attended Lady 
Trant and Lady Kew to their rooms, a 
nocturnal conference was held in Lady 
Trant's apartment^ where, of course, ia 
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the most confidential manner^ their La-* 
dyships sat talking over the events of the - 
day, and of some matters too interestii^g 
to be spoken of in general society. They 
began to congratulate Mrs. Falconer up*' 
on the inipression, which Zara had made 
on Count Altenberg. — But the wily mo-: 
ther repressed their premature feh'cita- 
tions. She protested '^ she was positive- 
ly certain, that the person in question had 
Tww no thoughts of Georgiana, such as 
their Ladyships^ partiality to her might 
lead them to suppose. — And now, when 
the business was. over, she might venture 
to declare, that nothing could have per- 
suaded her to let a daughter of hers marry 
a foreigner. — She should have been sorry ■ 
to give offence to such an amiable smd well 
informed young nobleman ; and she real-* 
ly rejoiced, that, if her sentiments had 
been .... as no doubt, by a person of 
his penetration th^ must have been dis- 
covered. Count Altenberg had taken the 
faint without being offended. Indeed she 
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ha4;felt ife a, point of conscience to let 
the tni^tht W seen im^ enqugbj to prevent 
hi9ieoi)iUg^ to,a,(kmnng}^t propqsaU and 
li^idg the monbi&Qation of an absolute 
re£ifesaL — QtliePtAdtheris^ sbe-kinew,, might 
feel ciif^sr^itiy ahoittsgiving a daughter tQ 
a foreigner^ and other y^ungladiesmight 
feel differently from her Georgiai^a,-^: 
Where there was so great smi< eatabU&h- • 
xnenti m pro^pect^ aed rank, andr fa^hion^ . 
and figure^, ta say nothing e£ talented it 
couldihardly be expected^ thatisuch tempr^ 
tations should, be r^i8ted< ia. a certain fa^ 
mUg^ whem it was Sio very desirable,, and 
indeed necesaary to* get a daughter mar- 
ried without a portion." Mrs. Falconer 
declared^ '' Uial; oa every acqoqn^ sho* 
should: nejoice, if tibings should happen Uk 
turn out SKX The present objeclr wi^^i 
eveny way worthy, and charming^ She! 
was a yourng> lady fon whonn ^ven fr<omi 
the little she had: seen of her^ she con^ 
fessed she felt uneommonly inter ested^r^ 
putting rdationi^hip oufrof the questtoq/' 
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Tbus bistvin^ with able. getPeralship 
secured a retreat for h^X3Qlf and (oj 
her cl^wghtex, Mrs. Falconer reticed to 
rest. 

Early the next morqing^ Qqe of I^rd 
Qldbprough's grooms, brought a note fo^j 
Mr, P^ijcy. — Coittmi33iQper FalQo;»er/^ 
cQD&denvtial servant took the note imf- 
uxediately up. to. his.master'g^ bi^dfchaaibar^ 
to mjcy^ixey whether it would be pi'ope.r ta 
waken Mr; Percy to giv,e.it tohioijor Ux 
WAfco- the. grqom^wait till Mr. Percy 
should Come down to. breakfast. 

Xhe. Conacaissioiner sai up ia bi» b^d, 
rubbed his eyes, read, tlie direction of tlxe- 
note, many times tqrned and returuied it, 
aqd desi^red lo see the: ijouw who brought 
it. — ^The groom w-a3 shpwn in. 

** How ifi my Lord's gout?" 

*' Quite welJ, Sir--^oay Lord was oujt 
yesterday ia tbq park^-^tlQth' a» horseback 
and a foot." 

^' I am very ha{4>y to h^3^ it. Av^A 
j^ray did apy dep{>^tQhes. oomie l^cst uigliJt 
from TciwiJa^ qaq you. t^. Sir ?"— 
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" I really can't particularly say. Sir,— 
I was out with the horses." 

" But about this note ?" said the Com- 
missioner. 

The result of the cross examination 
that followed gave reason to believe, that 
the note contained an invitation to break- 
fast, " because he had heard Mr. Rod- 
ney, my Lord's own gentleman, tell the 
man whose business it was to attend at 
breakfast, that my Lord would breakfast 
in his own room, and expected a friend 
to breakfast with him." 

" A friend — Hum ! Was there no note 
to me ? — no message ?" r- 

** None, Sir — as I know.'* 

" Very extraordinary," Mr. Fal- 
coner inclined to keep the man till 
breakfast time, but he would not be 
kept, he had orders to return with an 
answer immediately, and he had been on- 
the fidgets all the time the Commissioner 
had been detaining him, for Lord Old- 
borough's messengers could not venture • 
to delay — The note was consequently 
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delivered to Mr. Percy immediately, and" 
Mr. Percy went to breakfast at Cler- 
mont-Park. The Commissioner's break- 
fast was spoiled by the curiosity thi^ 
invitation excited, and he was obliged to 
chew green tea for the heart-barn with 
greiat diligence. — Meantime the company 
were all talking the play over and over 
again, till at last, when even Zara ap- 
peared satiated with the subject, the con- 
versation diverged a little to other topics. 
— Unluckily French Clay usurped so' 
large a portion of attention, that Count 
Altenberg's voice was for some time 
scarcely heard — The contrast was striking 
between a really well bred polished 
foreigner, and a man, who, having kept 
bad company abroad, and having formed 
himself on a few bad models, presented 
an exaggerated imitation of those who 
were ridiculous, detested, or unknown, 
in good society at Paris ; and whom 
the nation' would utterly disclaim as re- 
presentatives of their morals or man- 
ners.— —^At this period of their acquaint*- ^ 
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aoxce wUh Count. Altenberg, every cir- 
cmnstance which drew out. his character, 
ta3te;Sgt au4 opinions., wae in^teresting to the 
Percy iamily ia general^ amd in particu- 
lar to Caroline. The coiost cQmaK>nr 
plaice and disagreeaible cliaracters often 
pr.oxuated this^ purpose^ and thus af« 
forded means, of amusement^ and mate*, 
rials for reflection^ — ^Towards: the end of 
breakfast^ the newspapers were brought 
iu — ^Tbe Con^missioner, who had won«; 
dered fiiequently \Mhat. conld make them, 
so late^ seized upon the government 
paper directly, which he pocketed and 
retired, after handing other newspapers 
to Count Altenberg, and to. the Mr. 
Clays. — Englislx Clay, setting down his 
well sugared cup of tea,^ leaving; a 
l^ppily prepared morsel of ham and 
bread and butter on his plate, toxrned his 
back upon the ladies, and comfortably; 
settUmg himself with his arm^ over his 
chair, and the light full upon Landou 
newsjt began to read to himself — Count. 
Altenb^rg^ g^lanced at. Continental news^ as. 
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m&Med his x>aper> b«it imttamrtty ttrrntd 
to Ga»elKe Ea^traordinafy, ivhich he ^aid 
before Mrs. IfalctMier. She requested 
him, if it was not too ttmch trotible^ to 
read it nlomd— -'^ I hope my foreign ac- 
t»nt will not make it unintelligible/' 
^id he, and without further preface, or 
cowsidering how he was to appear hitti- 
«elf, he obeyed. — ^Though he had not a 
perfectly English accent, he showed that 
he had a thoroughly English heart, by 
the joy and pride he took in reading an 
aiccount of a great victory. 

English •'Jltiy turned round upon hrs 
chair, and setting his arms a kimbo, with 
the newspaper ^ill fast ii^ his hand, and 
his elbow sticking out across Lady Anne 
Arlington, sat facing the Count, and 
listening to him with a look of surprise — 

" Why, d m'me, but youT*e a good 

fdlow after all T'— exclaimed he, 

•* though you are not an English- 
nian T* 

** By the mother's side, I am. Sir,** 
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replied Count AItenberg»< — ^^ I may boast 
that I am at least half an Englishman." 

*^ Half, is better than the whole," said 
French Clay, scornfully. — 

" By the Lord, I could have sworn, 
his mother, or semis of his blood, £ng^ 

lish," cried English Clay- " I beg 

your pardon. Ma'am — 'fraid I annoy 
your Ladyship ?" added he, perceiving 
that the Lady Anne haughtily retreated 
from his oflFending elbow. 

Then sensible of having committed 
himself by his sudden burst of feeling, 
he colored all over, took up his tea, 
drank as if he wished to hide his face for 
ever in the cup^ — recovered his head with 
mighty effort— turned round again to his 
newspaper, and was cold and silent as be* 

fore. His brother meanwhile was, or 

affected to be, more intent upon some 
eausucreCy that he was preparing for him.* 
self, than upon the fate of the army and 

navy of Spain or England. Rising 

from the breakfast table he went into Jth« 
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adjoining room^ and threw himself at full 

length upon a sofa Lady Frances Ar* 

lingtou, who detested politics, immedi- 
ately followed, and led the way to a work 
table, round which the ladies gathered, 
and formed themselves in a few minutes 
into a committee of dress, all speaking at 
once ; Count Altenberg went with the 
ladies out of the breakfast room, where 
English Clay would have been happy to 
have remained alone, but being inter- 
rupted by the entrance of the servants, 
he could not enjoy peaceable possession, 
and he was compelled also to follow : — 
getting as far as he could from the female 
committee, he took Petcalf into a win- 
dow to talk of horses, and commenced a 
history of the thousand colts of Regulus^ 
and of the plates they had won.— ^ 

French Clay, rising from the sofa, and 
adjusting his cravat at a looking-glass, 
carelessly said, addressing himself to 
Count Altenberg, — " I think, M. le 
Comte> I heard you say something about 
public feelings. Now, I do not compre* 



h6hd pwditely ijrimt is mfewrt by p^ 
feelings; for my part I idm fttbio eoti^K, 
fhM i hav^nDtie."' 

** I certainly tntist bttlrife expre^ied 
myself iW/' repliev! Coaiit Altenberg — 
«* 1 should havfe s^aid love of our coun- 
try.- 

Mrs. Percy, Rosamond, and Caroline, 
escaped from the conimittee of dress, 
were now eagerly listening to this con- 
versation. 

** And if yon had, M. le Comte, I 
might en phibsophe fcave been permitted 
to aslc," replied IFrenob Clay, " what id 
love x>f our country, but a mere prejudice 
— And to a person of an emancipated 
mind that word say^ volumes. * As- 
suredly M. le Comte will allow* and 
must feel welly that no prejudice ever 
was or can be useful to mankind." 

The Count fully admitted, that "uti- 
lity is the best human test by which all 
sentiment, as well as every thing else, 
can be tried ; but he observed, ** that 
Mr. Clay had not yet proved love of our 
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Imt man, be knew he was wrongs bat as 
a philosopher he eouid not patronise en- 
thusiasm. It was the bosiness he a^r^» 
bended of philosophy to correct and ex« 
tingniflb enthusiasm.'' 

** I have heard my brother say,** iiir 
terposed Rosamond, ^^ that it is a favofite 
maxim of law, that the extreme of jus- 
tice is the extreme of injustice — perhaps 
this maxim may be applied to philoso- 
phy, as well as to law.** 
.'*' Why extinguish enthusiasm*?''; cried 
Caroline. ^^ It is not surely the busi- 
ness of philosophy to extinguish, but to 
direct it. Ihes not enthusiasm,. welL 
directed, give lile and eneigy to all that- 
is good and great? " 

There was so much life and energy in, 
Caroline's. beauCifal countenance, that 
French Clay was for a moment silenced 
by admiration^ 

*^ After all," resumed he, *^ there is 

one. slight circumstance^ which pei:sons 

' <^ feeling should consid^^ that the «vils 

aiid horrors of war are produced- bj this 

VOL. in, G 
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Tfery pnnciplei wbich 9cme people think' 
8o nsefol to mankind; thb famous love of 
our country.** 

Count Altenberg asked, whether " ware 
had not more irequently arisen from the 
unlawful fancies, which princes and con- 
qnelY)rs are apt to take for the territo-' 
ries of their neighbors, than from the le- 
gitimate love of their own country? '* 

French Clay, hurried by a smile he 
saw on Rosamond*s lips, chaqged his 
ground a^in for the worse, and said, 
*^ he was not speaking of wars^ of foreign 
conquests, but of defensive wars, where 
foolish people, from an absurd, love of 
their own country, that is, of certain' 
barren mountains, of a Jew acres of 
^noto,. or of collections of old houses aiid 
churches, called capital cities, will expose 
themselves to fire, flame, and famine, anti 
will stand to be cut to pieces inch-meal, 
rather than tt> submit to a conqueror^ 
who might, ten to one, be a more civiliz-' 
ed or cleverer sort of a person than their - 
own rulers^ and under whom th^ might 
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enjoy ^1 the luitories of life — changing 
only the naine of their codntry for some 
other equally wcll-sipi;mding name ; " and 
perhaps Adopting a (ew new laws^ in- 
sfteiad of ' what tliey rateht have been in 
the habit from their c^ijtdhdod df wor- 

• • • • 

9hippirig,*as a witten^emote^ or a diet^ or 
a'i^oii^itutibn. — For my part/' conclud- 
ed ' French Clay, — ^^ I have accustomed 
myself to go to the bottom of things. I 
have ajpprqfhndkij. I have not suffered 
my understanding to be paralysed. — I 
have made thy own analysis of haippi^ 
nesb, lOiitt find that your legpislators, and 
JBioraiists> and patriots wouid juggle me 
orit of many solH physical comforts, by 
engf^tig' riie to fight for enthvsiasms 
iHnch' do' mfcr no manner of good." 

Count Altenberg^'s countenance had 
finshed tritfh - indignation, and cooled 
ivith contempt several titnes during Mr« 
Gliy*s speedi.-^Bbgirining in a ipw'com- 
piosieid' voice;' he first ahswcred, whatever 
prift^if c€i ' tb f reason it conitained, — in 
the ^analysis of human happiness, he 

c 2 
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'chacun pcur soi — et horn soit qui mal y 
pense. ^ 

'' is it in England ? — Oh ! can it be 
in Englandy and from an Englisbinan^ 
that I hear such sentiments ! ^ iexclaimed 
C^unt Alteuherg. — ^^ Such I hive heard 
on the Conftinent ^— such we haVe heaird 
tfce jMrecursors of the ruin, disgrace^ di- 
struciioB bf the princes and nations 6f 
Eufopte;^ 

Some pjemfnl jefl^ctions or recbllectioiis 
seemed to absorb the Count for a' few 
moments. 

^^ Foi d'fumn^te homme et de phihsch 
pheT* French Clay declared, ^^that for 
his own part he cared not who ruled or 
how> who was conqueror^ or what was 
conquered^ provided Champagne and 
Burgundy were left to him by the con- 
queror." 

Kosanfiond *"^ thought it was a pity 
Mr. Clay was not married to the lady, 
who said she did not care what revolu- 
tions happened, as long as she had her 
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roast chicken^ and her little ^ame at 
cards.*' 

^^ Happen what will," continued French 
Clay, " I have two hundred thousand 
pounds, well counted ; as to the rest k 
is quite indifferent to me, whether Eng- 
land be called England or France — 

For,'* concluded he, walking off to the 
coumittee c^ dress, ^^ after all I have 
heard, I recur to my first question, w^h^t 
is country — or, as people term it, tlieir 

native land?** 

» . • « . . ... 

'' Breathes there the man with soul so dead^ 
Who never to himself has said, . - 
This is my own, my native land ? 
Whose heart has ne'e'r within him burn'd^ . ■ 
As home his footsteps he hatH tumM» 
From wandering on a foreign strarid ? 
If such there be, go mark him well. 
High though his titles, proud his fame. 
Boundless his wealth, as wish can claim^ 
Tbe wretch, coocentred aU in self. 
Living shall forfeit fair renown, 
• - And doubly dying shall go down. 

To the vile dust from whence he sprungi^ 
Ubwept> unhonor'd, and unsung." 
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Tbese lines came fu]l into OMTolin^'s 

. recollection whilst French Clay spoke : 

as he walked away, a» pause ensued r— 

.Carolhie asked Count Altenberg, who 

seemed well acquainted with English 

literature, ^/ if he had ever read ScotCs 

Lay of the Last Minstrel t '' 

The Count smiled, and replied^ 

" ' Breathes there the man with soul fo.'d^^Hlv 
Who never to himself has said/ — 

-any of those beautiful lines ? " 

Caroline blushed. 

At this moment Mrs. Falconer return- 
ed, and throwing a reconnoitring glance 
round the room to see how the company 
had disposed of tliemselves, was . well 
pleased to obsefrve French Clay leaning 
on the back of 'Georgiana's chair, and 
giving her his opinion about.some artifi- 
.cial flowers. — The ladies had been con- 
sulting upon the manner in which t^ie 
.characters in " Love in a Village,** —-Of 
/Vthe Lord of the Manor/* should be 
.dressed, and Miss Arabella Falconer bad 
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^ Hot yet coiApletely determined on ivliich 
• ]Mece, or which drees she pfreferred. ' Sbe 
was glad that the Percys had been kept 
from this committee, because, as they 
' were not ta be asked to the entertain-^ 
^Hient> it was a subject she coiiJd liot dis- 
cuss before them* Whenever tbey had a|K 
proached tile table, the. young ladies .bad 
taficed only of fashions in general ;^Hnd 
now, as Mrs. Percy and Caroline fol- 
lowed by Count Altenberg joined ^htekii, 
Mrs. Falconer put aside a volume of 
plays,- containing '^ the Lord of the 
-Manor, &c.,'' and taking up aviother 
book, said something about the immortal 
bard to £nglish Clay, who happened to 
be near her. He replied) 

^^ I hate every edition of Shakspeare, 

that ever was printed or published, and 

every thing that ever was written about 

'^HkOfgooAy bad, or indifferent, at Clay* 

'^Hail.«^I made this a principle, and 1 

tiiink every EnglishAian should do the 

'Mine «-— Kcmr Mr; Voltaire,'* added this 
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polite Englishman, tnrniog to C6nnt Al- 
tenberg, ^* made a fine example of hitn-i 
self by dashing at our Shakspeare ? ** 
" Undoubtedly,- Voltaire shbwed hi 

■ • • • ' 

did not understand Shaksp^are, and^ 
therefore, did not do him jii«tice/* re- 
]^ied Count Altenberg. "Even Vol- 
taire had some tinge of national preju-^ 
dice, as well as other men. It was re- 
served for women, to set us in this in- 
stance, as in many others^ an example 
at once of superior candor, and superior 
talent.'* 

English Clay pulled np his boots, and 
with a look of cool contempt^ said, 

"I see you are a lady*s man, Mon-^ 
sieur.** 

Count Altenberg replied, " that if a 
lady's man means to admirer of the fait* 
teXy he was proud to feel that he deserv-* 
ed that compliment f ' and with mndtf 
warmth he pronounced -such a panegyric 
Upon that sex, without whom^ f^ li cofn^ 
meneetnent de la vie est stms secouny le nU^ 
Heu sansplatsir^ et Utjin ians consolation^^* 

G 5 
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that even Lady Anne Arlington raided 
her head from the hand on which it re* 
elined,. and every female eye turned npon 
him with approbation. 

*^ Oh ! what a lover he will make, if 
ever he is in love,*' med lady Frances 
Arlington, who never scrupled * saiyinj 
any thing that came into her head* — ^ 
beg pardon, 1 believe I have said some- 
thing very shocking. Georgiana, my 

dear, I protest I was not thinking of . • • 
% • . But what a disturbance I have made 

ft ■ 

amongst all your faces, ladies — and gen^ 
tlenierif* repeated her Ladyship, looking 
archly at the Count, whose face at this 
moment glovyed manifestly — " and all 
because gentlemen and ladies doa*t mind 
their grammar and their tenses. — Now 
don*t you recollect — I call upon Mrsw 
Falconer, vfhp really has some presence 
of • . ft . countienance, — I call upon Mrs. 
Falconer, to. witness that 1 said if — 
And^ pray comprehend me, M. le Comte^ 
else I must appear excessively rude, 1 
did not mean to say any thing of the 
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present or the past^ but only of. the fuj- 
tnire. 

The Count recovering his presence of 
mind, ?indi presence of countenance^ tnrned 
to a little. Cupid on the mantlerpiece, 
and playfully doing homage before it^ 
repeated^ 

•• Qui que til sois voici ton maitre, 
11 Test, le fat — ou le doit etrc/' 

" Oh ! charming, Oh ! for a .transla^* 
tion," cried Mrs. Falconer, glad to. tnra 
the attention from Georgiana*— *^ Lady 
Frances . • . • Ladies, some of yon . ; . . 
Miss Percy, here's my pencil/' 
. Here they were, intermpted by Mr; 
Percy's return from Lord Oldborongh's* . 
. . The Commissioner followed Mr. Percy 
into the room, and asked, and was aq<< 
^wered a v.ariety of questions about, de^^ 
spatches from. town; trying, bot iii vain^ 
to find what had been going i6tw^d% 
At l^st be e^ded with a kipk oi'. abiente> 
tad : a . deglaratioQ that he wa^ : /^iquitq 
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happf to liear^ that Loird OldboroQgh hM 
^0 omnpletely got rid of his gout.** 

^ Ciraipletely^*' said Mr. Percy — 
f^ And he desires me to tell you^ that it 
miVL be necessary fot him to return to 
tidwn in a few days.** 

^^ In a few days !^ cried the Commis*- 
sioner. — 

^^ In a few days ! ^ repeated several 
voices^ in different tones. 
- *^ In a few days ! — Gracions Heaven, 
and what will become of ^ the Lord of 
thtfJUianorr ** cried Miss Falconer. 

. ^^ Gently, my Arabella! never raise 
your voice so higfat—- yon, who are a mor 
rician^'' — *- said Mrs. Falconer—" and so 
8weet,fa voice as yon have --- in general 
•^-'Besides,'* added she, drawing her 
apart, ^^ you forget that yon should not 
•peak of ^ the Lord of the Manor,' be<* 
fore the Tercys, as they are not to be 
asked;^ 

> '/* To be «MPe* — Pray keep your tem- 
per. Bell, if yon can for a mmutei** 
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ivliispered Mist Georgtana-— ^^ yon see 
they have niDg for the carriage.** 

Mrs. Falconer began to entreat Mr$. 
Percy would not be in a hnrry to run 
away ; but to her great joy the carriage 
came to the door. 

At parting with Connt Altenberg^ Mr. 
Percy said^ that he should do himself th^ 
pleasure of returning the visits with 
which the Connt had honored him; and 
regretted that they were so soon to lose 
his company in this part of the world, --^ 
^* We who live so much retired, shall feel 
the loss particularly.** 

The Cbunt evidently agitated — only 
said^ in a low voice — " We are not part* 
ing yet— we shall meet again — I hope-r*^ 
Do you ever go to London ?* -— , 

"Never.** — 

" At all events we fnusf meet again**«-«» 
said the Count. 

The ladies bad all collected at the open 
windows^ to see the departure of the 
Percys; but Miss Oeoigiana Falconer 
tould learn nothing from the manner ra 
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which the Count handed Caroline latf 
the carriage — It did not appear eve^ 
that he spoke to her. 

On his return, the Miss Falconers, and 
the Lady Arlingtons^ were of course 
talking of those who had just left the 
house. — ^There was at first but one voice 
in praise of Caroline's beauty and talents 
— elegance, .and simplicity of manner. 
Mrs. Falconer set the example^ Lady 
Frances Arlington and Miss Georgiana 
Falconer extolled her in the highest 
.terms, one to provoke, the other, not to 
appear provoked. 

. ** La ! " said Lady Frances—*^ how we 
may. mistake even the people we know 
bestr;"' Georgiana, can you conceive it ? I 
i;P6lver should have guessed, if you had 
not told me, that Miss Caroline Percy 
was such. a. favorite of yours. — ^Do yon 
know libw, so^little penetration have I^ \ 
should have thought that you rather dis* 
iikfedher." V 

" . You are quite ^ rights my dear Lady. 
Frances/' 7- cried Mrs.- Falconer.— *^ I 
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give you credit for your penetration — 
enfre nouSy Miss Caroline Percy is no fa- 
vorite of Georgiana's." 

Georgiana actually opened her eyes 
with astonishment^ and thought her mo* 
ther did not know what she was saying, 
and that she certainly did not perceive 
that Count Altenberg was in the room. 

*^ Count Altenberg, is this the book 
you are looking for? "said the young 
lady, pronouncing Count Altenberg*s 
name very distinctly, to put her mother 
on her guard. 

Mrs. Falconer continued precisely iii 
the same tone. • — " (ieorgiana does ju^ 
tice, I am • sure, to Miss Percy's merit 
and charms ; but the truth is, she does 
not like her, and Georgiana ha^ too 
much frankness to conceal it ; and novf 
tome here, and under die rpse I vnll tell 
you.the reason ."—In a half whisper, but 
perfec^tly intelligible to every one. in jbff 
room, Mrs. Falconer went on— " Geor«» 
giana's favorite brother, Buckhurst • . • ^ 
did you never hear it? • .v. la days- of 
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yore^ there was an attachment • . . Back^ 
hnrst, you know, is very ardent in his at- 
tachments — desperately in love he was 
. • . • and no wonder. — But • • • at that 
time he was npbody . . • • he was nnpro^ 
vided for, and the young lady had a good 
fortune then . • • • her father would have 
him go to the Bar — against the Commis- 
sioner's wishes .... You know a young 
man will do any thing if he is in love, 
and is encouraged • . • • I don*t know 
how the thing went on, or off, but 
Buckhurst found himself disappointed at 
last, and was so miserable about it'— 
ready to break hi^ fieart — You would 
have pitied him ! • • • Georgiana was so 
sorry fen: him^ that she never could for* 
give the young .lady .... though I really 
donH imagine after all she was to blame. 
^— B^t sisters will feel for their brothers** 
Georgiana, dharmed to find this nmi^ 
Mt mode of accounting for her disliki 
to Caroline^ inMantly ptlrsned ^ her mo^ 
ther*« hint, and frankly declared^ thai 
the M«fi^ could* conceal either her likiiij^ 
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w dislikings — that Miss Gardmc iVtry 
might have all the merit ujkfn «arth, and 
she did not doabt bat she had ; Jtt she 
never could forgive her for jihing Bvtdi 

liHTSt — no, never! never 1— ttfenigbt 

be vnjnst, bat she owned that it vras ^. 
prepossession she coatd not dbni^e^. 

'^^ Why, indeed, my de«r yea^g lady, 
I hat^ly kndw how to hlanie yMi,** ciied 
LaAf Trant — '' for oettaiMy k jilt is wrt 
« very amiable character." 
• • ^* Ob, ray dear Lady Tfant,. don't 
use such a word . • . Ge6i*giana! — Wh^ 
idll yo«' be so wattn, 'so very tingtiarded, 
lAere thkt darlififg Ibrother is concerned, 
ydu really . . . .Oh, xny dear lA^ 
IViint^ this itanst not go farther • • • And 
pMitiveSy the word jilt must tiever be 
used i^iiin ~ for Vm confident It is quite 
iaa]iplicable.** * 

« Vd ti(* swettr «(5t Yhat,** c?rfed Lady 

Ttafit ; *• for, no^ I l^toHect, at Lady 

Afigelii;^ Headingham*s, What tras ' !t Wfe 

%eud, my dehr L^y Ke^, Mbdut h^ 

tequettifig wit3i HMtt Mr. Bftrday,. wlibls 
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now going to be married to Lady Mary 
Pembroke, you know • . . " 

," Ob, ye9, I did hear something, I 

rpcoUect — but, at the time, I never 

jminded, because I did not know, then^ 

pp^lio that Miss Caroline Percy was • ... • 

true,.tme^ I recollect it now. And 

•U^ yon . know^ we heard about her and 
Sir James Harconrt • • . was . there not 
: something there ? . . • , By all itceoontSj 
it is plain she is not the simple country 
.beauty she looks • . » • Practised ! ; • » 
practised ! you see.". 

Miss Georgiana Falconers only fear 
was, that Count Altenberg migbt not 
,l;iear Lady Kew, who. had lowered her 
voice to the pote of mystery.. Mrs. Fa}*- 
coner, who had accomplished her own 
judicious purpose, of accounting for 
Georgiana*s dislike of Miss Caroline 
Percy, was now afraid that her dear 
friends would overdo the business ; she 
made many efforts to stop .them, but 
once upon the scent of scandal, it wu 
. iio easy matter to change the pursuit* 
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^.^ Yoa seem to have found something 
that has caught your attention delight* 
folly, Coifnt Akenberg," said Mrs, Fal > 
coner, *• How I envy any one who is 
completely in a book.— What is it ?** 

** Johnson's preface to Shakspeare/* 

Miss Georgiana Falconer was . vexed^ 
for she recollected, that Miss Caro|io% 
Percy had just been speaking of it with 
admiration. 

Mrs.' Falconer wondered how it could 
have happened, that she had never read 
it. 

Lady Rew persevered ift her $tory — - 
^* SSir James Harconrt I know, who is 
tli^ most polite creature in the whole 
world, and who never speaks ^tn ill word 
of any body, I assure you, said of Miss 
Caroline Percy in my bearing . •'. what 
I shall not repeat. Only this much I 
most tell you, Mrs. Falconer • • . Mrs« 

Falconer! She won't listen because 

the ypung lady is a relation of her own 
^ • • and we aipe very rude -**- But truth js 
truth, notwithstanding, you koow— - 
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Well! well! she linfty taflc of Miss 
Percy's beauty afid abilities .... Very 
clever she is, I don't dispute, but this I 
may say, that Mrs. Falconer must nevcfr 

• • • • 

praise lier to me for simplicity of cha- 
racter .'• * 

•* Why iito ;•• said Miss Georgiana — 

;." One is apt te suppose, that a persidtt, 

iMh> hes lived alKhe^ life in the t^ountrt, 

must, of course, have great stmpHbity. 

But thelf^ is a afimplicity of chat^'cter, 

WnI « s*mf>}i^ity of tAamret, tfnd thi^ 

don't always go together. Caroliife 

-Percy'* toanlMsr ft ffrsciiiathi^> ll^crose, 

' yon ktio#, it is wh*t oife does tmt meet 

^♦nth eveiy iday in t6wn , • . That 'W4$ 

• i»h«t btintk »iy p60k* brother. Th'ii 

• and her gteat taletits, which cah maKa 
^ber' whatever she pleases to be •'• . . B^t 
I am greatly afraid she. is not (|nite tM 
ingemimis person she looks." 

Count Altenberg changed colour, and 
was fitting down his book suddenj)r^ 
when Mrs. Falconer caught it, and stop* 
- ping hiui, • ai^edv 
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,.*^ How fer he hadread ?** 
Whilst he was turning over the It^ayel^ 
Lady Trant went on^ in her tnrn^ 

** With all her pr(ictiee, or her ^*»i- 
|)£cifyy whichever it may be • • • far be- 
lt • from me to decide which • . • I fancy 
she has met with her match, and has 
been disappointed in her turn/' 

*^ Really ! " cried Georgi^iH eagerly, 
— " How ! What ! When ! — Are you 
certain ? '* 

^^'Last summer . , • • Oh| I have it- 
ffpm those who know thp gentleman 
well* -^. Only, an afiair of the heart that 
did not end happily .... Bnt I ai^. toid 
she was* very mupb.in. love : . . . the fa- 
mily would not hear of it — the mother^ 
e9|iecjially, was averse. -^ — ^ S{o the yonng 
fipe^tJ^piQan epd^d bj mafxying.-^ exceeds 
ingly well — and thp yf^^Pg lady hjt 
w^^n^ thp wijloi^, yop know, a decent 
time.*^ 

'^ Oh, why did you. i^ever tell, me thif^ 
before ? ** said Mi^s Georgiana* , 

'^ I protest I never thpifght qf it, till 
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Lady Kew broaght it to my recoUettioily 

* ■ 

by talking of* Lady Angelica Hea:diiig- 
ham^ and Sir James* Harcourt^ and- aU^ 
that:' 

*' But who was the gentleman V 

" That's a secret/ replied Lady 
Tranfe . ^ ^ 

" A secret! — A siecret! — What is it? 
What is it ? *• cried Lady Frances Ar- 
lington^ pressing into the tnidst of the 
party — for she was the most curious per- 
son imaginable. 

Then heads joined; and Lady Triirt 
whispered^ and Lady Frances exclaimed 
aloud, 

** Hungerford ! -— * — Colonel Hunger- 
fordl" 

" Fie ! fie ! Lady Frances/* crieff* 
Georgiana — and '^ Fiel fie! yoii ^''a 
-pretty person to keep a secret** — cried 
Lady Trant;, ^* I vow Til never trust 
your Ladyship with a secret again • • • 
when you publish it in this way." ' 

" I vow you will,'* said Lady Frahcies 
— *^ Why you' ail know, in your hearts. 
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yod^wYsh to publish k-^'else why tell it' 
'. — especially to me — ^ But all this time 
I am not thinking in the least about the> 
maitter^ nor was I, when I said Hunger- 
fotd — I was and km thinking of my own 

affairs. ^What did I do with the letter 

I received this morning . . • . I had it' 
here . , . ^ no, I hadn't it . • . • yes, I 
had • • . • Anne ! . • ^ Anne ! • • . Lady 
Anne ! the Duchess's letter • • • . I g^ve 
it to you ; what did you do with it ?" 

** La' ! it is somewhere .... I sup- 
pose/* said Lady Aime, raising her head, 
and ^Ting a vague look - round the 

room. 

^ Lady Frances made every one search 
their work boxes, writing boxes, and 
ridicules; then went frdm table to table^ 
opening and shutting all the drawers. 

" Frances !..... If you would not fly : 

about so! What can it signify?" 

• . • • expostulated Lady Anne. But in 
vain, her sister went on, moving fevefy 
thing and every body in the room, dis- 
l^acing all the cushions of all the chairs 
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Ii»ady Ann^^s wh, with isteBt to iQTi^le 

bet repose. 

*f Ah! Frances !'*^— pried Lady Anne^ 

in a de]Nrecating tone^ with a gesturd of 

sfipplicadon and anguish in her eyes^ 

"Do let me rest 1" 

" Neyer, till I have ther letter/' : 

With the tenergy pf anger and despair, - 

Lady Anne, made an effort %> re^c^hthe. 

bell-cord— but it missed-^— the cord swung ; 

-— Petctlf ran to catch it, and sttimbled 

over a stool ' — English Clay stood still 

and langhed ~French Clay* eincUiAied 
** j4h ! mon Dieu ! Cupidont'' 
Count Altenberg saved Cupid fram 

fallings and i-ang the bell for the lady. 
" Sir'* said Lady Anne to the fobt«. 

Hianr— " I bad a letter . . ♦ . soroetime 

« 

this morning, in my band!' • • . • 

*^ Yes, my Lady." ^ ' , 

"I want it;' 

^^ Yes, my Lady. 

it. Pray, Sir, tell somebody . # - . t«; 
tell Fritcbard, tp tell Flpra . • . . to go. 
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yoii wish to publish it — else why tdl it 

—especially to me But all this time 

I am not thinking in the least about the 
matter, nor was I, when I said Hunger- 
ford — I was and am thinking of my own 

affairs. ^What did I do with the letter 

I received this morning ...» I had it 

here . . • . no, I hadn't it yes, I 

had . • . Anne ! . • . Anne ! . . . Lady 
Anne ! the Duchess's letter .... I gave 
it to you ; what did you do with it ?" 

" La ! it is somewhere ... I sup- 
pose,*' said Lady Anne, raising her head, 
and giving a vague look round the 
room. 

Lady Frances made every one search 
their work boxes, writing boxes, and 
ridicules ; then went from table to table, 
opening and shutting all the drawers. 

** Frances 1 .... If you would not fly 

about so ! What can it signify ?" 

.... expostulated Lady Anne. But in 
vain, her sister went on, moving every 
thing and every body in the room, dis- 
placing all the cushions of all the chairs 

VOL. in. H 
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in her progress, and^.at last, approached 
Lady Anne's sofa, with intent to invade 
•her repose. 

•*• Ah ! Frances !" — cried Lady Anme, 
in a deprecating tone, ivith a gesture of 
supplication and anguish in her eyes, 
f^ Do let me rest !" 
. " Never, till I have the letter." . 

With. the energy of anger and despair 
Lady Anne made an effort to reach the 
bell cord— but it missed — the cord swung 
— Petcalf ran to catch it, and stumbled 
over a stool — English Clay stood still 
and laughed-:— French Clay exclaimed 

^^ Ah! mon Dieu I Cupidon /" 
' Count Altenberg saved Cupid from 
falling, and rang the bell for the lady. 

« Sir"— — ^said Lady Anne to the foot- 
man-^" I had a letter .... sometime 
this morning, in my hand" .... 

«^ Yes, my Lady." 

« I want it." 

«* Yes, my Lady." 
- *' Pray, Sir, tell somebody . . » . to 
tell Pritchard, to tell Flora ... % to go 
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*ip stairs . . .'.to toy dressing-room . . . 
Sir . . .to look fev^y SVhel^ for-t . . . . 
Attd Ifet it be brought to ifhy sister. Lady 
-Frafic6s?; if yotf iJleas6, Sir.'' 

** No, no. Sir, don't do any thing 
'AbdttI the i*iMtlteri if you please, I <vill go 
iriyiielf,'* skid Lad jr Frances. ' ^ 

AWay the lady ran up iJtairS, aiid 
dttwn again, with th6 letter ill her 
hand. • 

I ,. u Yes! exactly as I thought,*' cried 

'^he, " my akint does say, that Mrs. Hun- 

gerford is to be down to day — I thought 



so.'* 



" Very likely," said Lady Anne — *^ I 
never thought about it." 

" But, Anne, you must think aboiit it, 
for my aunt desires we shotild go ahd see 
her dirretltly." 

" I can't go,'' said Lady Atme,— ^' I've 
a cold- — ^your going \;frill do." 

" Mnfe. Fiilconer, my dear Mrs. Fal- 
coner, will you go with me to morrow 
toHungerford-Castle?" cried Lady Fran- 
ces, eagerly. 

H 2 
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'* jRnpossible ! my dear .Lady Frances^ 
unfortunately quite impossible. The 
Hungerfords and we have no con- 
nexion — ^There was an old family quar- 
rel ... " 

^' Oh! never mind family quarrels 
and connexions — You can go, and I am 
sure it will be taken very well— and you 
know you only go with me Oh, po- 
sitively you must. . . . now there's my 
good dear Mrs. Falconer . . . yes, and 
order the carriage this minute for to 
morrow early"— said Lady Frances in a 
coaxing yet impatient tone. 

Mrs. Falconer adhered to it's being 
absolutely impossible. 

" Then, Anne, you must go." 

No — Anne was impenetrable. 

" Then I'll go by myself," cried Lady 
Frances, pettishly, " I'll take Pritchard 
with me, in our own carriage, and I'll 
speak about it directly — for go I must 
and will." 

" Now, Frances, what new fancy is 
this for Mrs. Hungerford — I am sure 
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you used not to care about her,^ said 
JjauAy Anne. 

"And I dare say I should not care 
about her now/* replied Lady Frances^ 
^^ but that I'm dying to see an old pair 
of ishoes she has.'* 

*' An old pair of shoes!'* repeated 
L.ady Anne, with a look of unutterable 
disdain. 

** An old pair of shoes !" cried Mr». 
Falconer, laughing. 

• *^ Yes, a pair of blue damaslc shoes as 
old as Eldward the Fourth's time . , , . 
ivith chains from the toe to the knee^ you 

know ... or do you know. Count Alten- 

« 

berg . . . Miss Percy was describing 
them . . • She saw Colonel Hungerford 
put them on . . . Qh, he must put them 
Dn for me — I'll make him put them on, 
chains and all, to morrow." 
*' ^' Colonel Hungerford is on his way to 
India by this time, said Georgiana Fd< 
coner, drily. 

V May I ask," said Count Altenberg, 
iaking advantage of .the £nt pause ia 
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the cdnversation — " May I ask if I un^* 
derstood rightly, that Mrs. Hungerford, 
mother of Colonel Hungerford, lives in 
this neighbourhood, and is coming into 
the country tomorrow?" 

" Yes — -just so/* said Lady Frances. 

^' What concern can it be of his ?" 
thought Miss Georgiana Falconer^ fixing 
her eyes upon the Count with alarmed 
curiosity. 

" I knew Colonel Hungerford abroad >^* 
continued the Count, '^ and have a gpeat 
regard for him." 

Lady Kew, Lady Trant, and Miss 
Georgiana Falconer exchanged looks. 

** I am sorry that he is goqe to India," 
said Mrs. Falconer, in a sentimental 
tone, '^ It would have been so pleasant 
to you, to have renewed an acquaintancje 
with him in England." 

Count Altenberg regretted the absence 
of his friend, the Colonel ; but, turning 
to Lady Frances, lie congratulated him- 
self upon having an opportunity of pre- 
senting his letters of introduction, and 
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paying his respects to Mrs, HuDg^ord, 
of wliom he had lieard mucii from fo- 
reigners who had visited England, and 
who had been charmed with her, and 

'mm - » 

\yith her daughter, Mrs. Mortimer — 
his letters of introduction had been 
addressed to hep town residence, but 
she wsis not in London, when he was 
there. 

" No, she was at Pembroke," sai4 
Lady Kew. 

I'm sure I wish she was there still, 
|;hought Miss Georgiana. 
. " But, after all. Lady Frances, is 
the Puchje§s sqre, that Mrs, Hiingerford 
is actually coipe to the country ? — May 
be she is still in town." 

" I shall have the honor of letting 
your Ladyship know, for, if L«ord Oldr 
borough will permit, I shall certainly 
go, very soon, to pay my respects at 
Hungerford-Castle," said Count Alten- 
berg. 

The prescient jealousy of Miss Geor- 
giana Falconer boded ill of this visit 
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to Hungerford-Castle A few days 

afterwards, a note was received from 
Count Altenberg, returning many 
thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Falconer for 
the civilities he had received from them^ 
paying all proper compliments to Zara^ 
announcing his intention of accepting 
an invitation to stay some time at Mrs. 
Hungerford's, and taking a polite leave 
of the Falconer family. 
Here was a death blow to all Georgi- 

ana's hopes ! ISut we shall not stay to 

describe her disappointment, or the art 
of her mother in concealing that disap- 
pointment ; nor shall we accompany Mrs^. 
Falconer to town, to see how her designs 
upon the Clays or Petcalf prospered. We 
must follow Count Altenberg to Hunger- 
ford-Castle. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 



^ Who would prize the tainted posie0» 
*' Which on evVy hreast are worn ? 

«' Who could pluck the spotless roses, 
" From their never touched thorn ?** 

The feeling expressed in these lines 
•will be acknowledged by every man of 
sense and delicacy. " No such man 
ever prized a heart much hacknied in 
the ways of love.'* — It was with exqui- 
site pain, that Count Altenberg had 
heard all that had been said of Caroline 
^ — he did not give credit to half the insi- 
nuations ; he despised tliose who made 
them, he knew that some of tlie ladies 
spoke from envy, others from the mere 
love of scandal, birt stilt, altogether, an 
impression unfevorable to Caroline, or 
rather unfavorable to his passion for 
Caroline, was left on his mind. — The 
idea that she had been suspected^ the 

Hd 
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certainty that she had been talked of, 
that she had even been named as one 
who had coquetted with many admirers 
— the notion that she had been in love 

— passionately in love all this took 

from the freshness, the virgin modesty, 
the dignity, the charm, with whidh she 
had appeared to his imaginatibn, and 
without which she could not have 

touched his heart. ^A heart not to be 

easily won — a heart how unlikely to be 
won by such a woman as Miss Georgi- 
ana Falconer. 

In his own country, at the court 
where he resided, in the different p^rjs 
of the continent which he had visited^ 
Germany, Poland, Swisserland, France^ 
be had seen women celebrated for beauty 
and for wit, many of the most polished 
manners, many of the highest accom- 
plishments, some of exquisite sensibility, 
a few with genuine simplicity of cha- 
racter, but in all there had been some- 
thing, which had prevented his wishing 
to m^^ke any one of them the compaiiioQ 
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of his life. In some there wa3 a want jof 
good temper, in others of good sm^ r 
there was some false taste for admiration 
pr for notoriety — some love of pleasure^ 
or spme love qf sway, inconsistent with 
his idea of the perfection of the f^majia 
^har^ter, incompatible with his plaps 
fif life, apd with his notions of love and 
happiness. 

Ardent and of strong affections, which 
bad not yet met with their proper i[>faH 
ject6» bis mind had turned from lov/e ito 
ambition — not to intrigues for his own 
aggrandizement, not to the petty po« 
litics of a court--T-bis was a glorious, ge* 
nerous ambition, the desire to serve his 
eoontry by noble means, to be a states* 
VMU in the largest sense of the word* 
So far Commissioner Falconer was right. 
Count Altenberg's rulJDg passicm was 
«nbition— ^r{;a^ at the time the Com* 
miBsioner first saw him. But another, 
a softer passion, had since been awak* 
leped. 

It was reserved (ox Count Altenberg, to 
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meet in England . ... in England, where 
education, institution, opinion, manners, ^ 
the habits of society, and of domestic 
life, happily combine to give th^ just 
proportion of all that is attractive, use^ 
ful, ornamental, and amiable, to the fe-> 
male character .... It was^ reserved for 
Count Altenberg, to meet in Engkmd li 
woman, who to the noble simplicity -of 
character, that was once the charm of 
Swisserland, joined the polish, the ele- 
gance, that was once the pride of Frande ; 
a woman possessing an enlarged, culti- 
Tated, embellished understanding, capa- 
ble of comprehending all his views as a 
politician, and a statesman ; yet with« 
out the slightest wish for power, or any 
desire to interfere in public business, or 
political intrigue. — Graced with know- 
ledge and taste for literature and science, 
capable of being extended to the highest 
point of excellence, yet free from all pe- 
<lantry, or pretension — with wit, conver- 
sational talents, and love of good society, 
without that desire* of exhibition, that 
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Aeirouring, diseased . appetite for admira* 
tion, which preys upon the mind insati^ 
ably to it's torture, to it's destruction ; 
Mrithout that undefinable, untrauslate- 
able French love ofsuccis de sociiU^ which 
substitutes a precarious, factitious, in* 
toxicated existence in public, for the safe 
self-approbation, the sober, the perma- 
nent happiness of domestic life.-^-i — rit 
was reserved for Count Altenberg^ to 
meet in England with a woman of sen- 
sibility, exquisite, generous as any Ger-» 
man romance could conceive, yet with- 
out exaggeration in expression,, or ex^ 
travagance in conduct, repressed, regu- 
lated, treasured for the happiness of him 
who could merit such a heart. — p-^It was 
reserved for Count Altenberg, to find 
ia England a woman,, raised by ^^ di-r 
viae philosophy*,** far above all illiberal 
prejudice, but preserving a just and 
becoming sense of religion, unobtrusive, 
fpild, and yet firm. ^It was reserved 

* Milton. 
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for Coont AlteDberg, to find in England 
one, who appeared all that his warmest ioi* 
agination had pictured, all that his sohef 
judgment approved, and that his fondest 
wishes could desire in a wife« £very 
thing that he liad seen of Caroline had 
confirmed his first hope, and exalted hiii 
future expectation — but, by what he had 
just heard, liis imagination was checked 
in full career, suddenly, and painfully. 
His heavenly dream was disturbed by 
earthly voices — voices of malignant spi- 
rits — mysterious — ^indistinct — ^yet alarm* 
ing to all his hopes. — He had not con- 
ceived it possible, that the breath of 
blame could approach such a character 
as Caroline's — he was struck with sur- 
prise, and shocked on hearing her nan>e 
profaned by common scandal, attributed 
to different lovers, the victim of a disap^ 
pointed passion, and the scorn of one of 
the most distinguished families in Eng- 
land,-^ Such were the first painful 

thoughts and feelings of Count Alten- 
berg. — ^At the time he heard the whis« 
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pers^ whicl^ glSLve rise to them, he had. 
been actually pjlanning a letter to his 
fi^ther, declaring his attachment to Car 
poline — be now resoly^d not to write. 
But he detertDiped to saU^sfy himaelf as 
to the truth or falsehood of these reports 
or insinuations. He was not a man to give 
e^r lightly to calumny — he detested it> 
baseness ; he would not suffer himself for €k 
moment to brood over suspicion, nor yet 
would he allow himself for present ease and 
pleasure, to gloss over, without lamin- 
ation, that which might afterwards recun 
to his mind, and might create future un-^ 
just or unhappy jealousy. Either the 
object of his hopes was worthy of him, or 
not — if not worthy, better tear her fromi 
his heart before she had further hold of 
it — if worthy, the sooner ail doubts could 
be removed the better. This determined 
him to go immediately to Mrs. Hunger^^ 
ford's — her son had been named as the 
person, to whom Caroline had been at*' 
tached — at H^ngerford-Castle she had» 
it was said 9 -seen Mr. BarcUy, and Sir 
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James Harcourt, with whom she had 
been accused of coquetting. Count Al- 
tenberg trusted to his own address and 
penetration for discovering all he wished 
to know, without betraying any peculiar 
interest in the subject. 

The first sight of Mrs. Hungerfbrd, 
the gracious dignity of her appearance 
and manners, the first five minutes' con- 
versation he had with her, decided him 
in the opinion, that common report had 
done her justice; and raised in his mind 
extreme anxiety to know her opinion of 
Caroline. — But, though he began the 
history of Zara, and of the play at Fat- 
ooner-Court, for the express purpose of 
introducing the Percys, in speaking of 
the company who had been present, yet, 
conscious of some unusual emotion when 
he was going to pronounce that name, 
and fancying some meaning in Mrs. 
Hungerford's great attention as he spoke, 
he mentioned almost every other guest, 
even the most insignificant, without 
speaking of Caroline, or of any of her 
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family. — He went back to his friend 
Colonel Hungerford. Mrs. Hungerford 
opened a letter- case^ and took from it 
the last letter she had received from her 
son since he left England, containing 
some interesting particulars, which she 
thought his friend might like to see.— - 
Towards the conclusion of the letter, the 
writing changed to a small feminine hand 
— and all India vanished from the view 
of Count Altenberg, for, as he turned 
the page, he saw the name of Caroline 
Percy — *^ I suppose I ought to stop 
here — " said he, offering the letter to 
Mrs. Hungerford; — ** No," — she re- 
plied, " the whole letter was at his ser- 
vice, they were only a few lines from her 
daughter Lady Elizabeth." 

These few lines mentioned Caroline 
Percy among the dear and intimate 
friends whom she regretted most in £u« 
rope, and to whom she sent a. message 
expressive of the warmest affection and 
esteem. -<-Count Altenberg felt his heart 
lightened, and a glow of Joy instantly 
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diffused itself over his whole frame. An 
far as related to Colonel Hungerford, he 
was sure that ail he had heard was false/ 
There was little probability that his wife 
should, if those circumstances were true, 
be Caroline's most intimate friend.- 
Before these thoughts had well arranged 
themselves in his head, a pleasing, 
sprightly young lady came into the 
room, who he at first thought was Mrs, 
Hungerford 's daughter ; but she was too 
young to answer exactly the description 
of Mrs. Mortimer. 

^* Lady Mary Pembroke, my niece," 
— said Mrs. Hungerford — 

Her Ladyship was followed by Mr; 
Barclay — —Count Altenberg seemed in 
a fair way to have all his doubts satis^ 
fied. — But, in the hurry of his mind, he 
had almost forgot to ask for Mrs. Morj- 
timer. 

** You will not see her to day," .said 
Mrs. Hungerford, " she is gone to see 
some friends, who live at a distance too 
great for a nio^rning visit.— But I hope," 
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continued Mrs. Huogerford, turning to 
L^y Mary, ** that ray daughter will 
make me amends for losing a d^y of her 
company, by bringing me our dear Ca* 
rpline to morrow." 

*^ Is there a chance of Caroline's com- 
ing to us?" cried Lady Mary, with af- 
fectionjate eagerness. 

" Is there any hope of our seeing Miss 
Caroline Percy ?'' said Mr. Barclay, with 
an air of respectful regard, very different 
from what must have been the feelings 
of a man who had trifled with a woman, 
or who had thought that she had trifled 
with him. 

Count Altenberg rejoiced, that he had 
come without a moment's delay to Hun* 
gerford-Castle. 

^^ You are really a good creature, my 
dear," continue4 Mrs. Hungerford to 
Lady Mary, " for being so anxious to 
have Caroline here-r-many a niece might 
be jealous of my affection, for certainly 
I love her as well as if she were my own 
child. — p^To morrow. Sir," said she> 
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turning to Count Altenberg, " I hope 
I shall have the pleasure to introduce 
you to this young friend of ours, I shall 
feel proud to show her to a foreigner, 
whom I wish to prepossess in favor of 
my countrywomen." 

The Count said, that he had already 
the honor of being introduced to Miss 
Caroline Percy — that he had seen her 
frequently at Falconer-Court, and at her 
own home — and that he was not sur* 
prised at the interest, which she excited 

at Hungerford-Castle. Count Al- 

tenberg showed the interest she had ex- 
cited in his own mind, whilst he pro- 
nounced, in the most sober manner in 
his power, those few words. 

Mrs. Hungerford perceived it, nor had 
it escaped her observation, that he had 
forborne to mention the name of l^rcy, 
when enumerating the persons he had. 
met at Falconer-Court. She was both 
too well bred in general, and too discreet 
on Caroline's account, to take any no- 
tice of this circumstance.— -She passed 
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immediafely and easily to a different 
subject of conversation. 

The next day Mrs. Mortimer returned 
with Carol ine.^^ — The Count saw the af- 
fection with which she was embraced 
by Mrs. Hungerford. The family had 
crowded to the door of the antichamber 
to receive her, so that Caroline, encom- 
passed with friends, could not immedi- 
ately see Count Altenberg, and he en- 
joyed these moments so exquisitely, that 
the idea which had previously engrossed 
all his soul, anxiety to see how she 
would look on meeting him thus unex* 
pectedly, was absolutely forgotten. When 
the crowd opened, and Mrs. Hungerford 
led her forward, a smile of frank surprise 
and pleasure appeared on her counte- 
nance upon seeing Count Altenberg, but 
her color had been previously so much 
raised, and so much pleasure had sparkled 
in her eyes, that there was no judging 
what share of emotion was to be attri- 
buted to this surprise. He was, and be 
. had reason to be satisfied with perceiv- 
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iiig, that in the midst of thfe fii^fct pka* 
sure of meeting intimate fMendd> aeind 
ivh*eti she did fttft expect tb itteet any 
biit friends, she ^^s not chiWed df drsftp- 
pointed by the sight of one who i*ras, td 
her, as yet but -a nei^r acquaintance. — 

After introdocihg Count Altenberg to 
Mrs. Mortimer, Mrs. Hungerford said, 
^^ Till I had my daughter and all my 
friends in full force about me, I pra* 
dently did not make any attempt. Count 
Altenberg, upon your liberty, but now, 
that you see itiy resources, I trust yoU 
will surrender yourself, without diffi- 
culty, my prisoner, as long as ^e can 
possibly detain you in this castle.'* 

• Never was man less disposed tb refuse 
an ihvitation, than Count Altenberg at 
this moment. — He wrote to Mrs. Fal- 
coner immediately that farewell note 
' which hiad shocked Miss Georgiana Fal- 
coner BO much. 

As Lord Oldborough was preparing 
to return to town-, and likely to be en- 
grossed by ministerial business, his Lord- 
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'ship, with less reluctance, relinquished 
bis company, and the Count, with infi- 
nite satisfaction^ found himself estab- 
lilted at once upon a footing of inti- 
macy at Hiingerford-Castle. The letter 
lie had intended to write to his father 
was now written and s^nt; but it was 
expressed in yet stronger terms than he 
had originally designed-^---he concluded, 
hy conjuring his father, as he "valued the 
happiness of his son, not to take a step in 
any of the treaties of marriage that had 
been planned for him, and besought him 
to write as soon as it was possible to re- 
lieve his mind from suspense, and to set 
him at liberty to declare his attachment, 
if, upon further acquaintance with the 
English lady who had touched his heart, 
he should feel any hope of making such 
an impression on her affections, as could 
induce her to make for him the great sa- 
crifice of country — family — and friends. 
1 — ^And such a country — such a family — 

and such friends! In the mean 

time, the hours and days passed on most 
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happily at Hungerford-Castle. Everjr^ 
succeeding day discovered to him some 
new excellence in the object of his af- 
fection. Mrs. Hungerford, with judi- 
cious, delicate kindness, forbore all at- 
tempts to display even those qualities 
and talents in Caroline, which she most 
loved and admired, certain that she 
might safely leave them to the discern- 
ment of her lover. That Count Alten- 
berg loved, Mrs. Hungerford had too 
much penetration to doubt ; and it re- 
joiced her heart, and satisfied all her 
hopes, to see a prospect of her young 
friend's being united to such a man. 
Mrs. Mortimer felt as much joy and as 
much delicacy upon the subject as her 
mother showed ; for they loved Caroline, 
and were as anxious for her happiness, 
as if she had been their own sister or 
daughter, and felt almost as much scruple 
of praising or seeming to bring her for- 
ward upon any occasion. The grateful 
esteem of Mr. Barclay, now free from 
every feeling of paission, appearing, in- 
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deed undiminished even in the height 
of a passion for her friend ; the perfect 
confidence and affection evinced by the 
warm-hearted Lady Mary Pembroke for 
Caroline, all united and conspired to one 
and the same end: that which could not 
have been prepared or produced by any 
art or address, however consummate, was 
now the effect of plain truth, and the re- 
ward of real merit. Count Altenberg, 
in common with every man of sense and 
knowledge of the world, knew that it is 
in her own family, in domestic life, he 
should judge of a woman's real disposi- 
tion and temper — and that from the 
manner of her friends towards her he 
can form an estimate of the past, and, 
consequently, the best augury of the fu- 
ture. 

In that near examination in domestic 
life, so dangerous to many women of the 
highest pretensions, Caroline shone su- 
perior. His love approved by the whole 
«trength of his reason, and exalted by 
the natural enthusiasm of his tepaper, 

VOL. III. I 
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was now at the highest. His impatience 
was extreme for the arriral of that an'*> 
jswer to his letter, which he hoped would 
set him at liberty to declare his passions 
The letter at last arrived ; very differ^ 
ent were it's contents from what he had 
hoped. A previous letter from his &• 
ther to him, sent in a packet with go* 
vemment despatches by Mr. Cunnings 
ham Falconer, had not reached him.-^ 
That letter, of which his father now sent 
him a copy, contained an account of 
the steps which had been taken, relative 
to a treaty of marriage between his son 
and the Conntess Christina, a lady of 
high birth, beauty, and talents, who had 
lately appeared for the first time at that 
court. — Count Altenberg's father de- 
scribed the Countei^s as one who« he 
was sure, must charm his son — and as 
the alliance was eagerly desired by tlic 
lady's friends, and the alliance in every 
respect honorable for his virhole family, 
the old Count was impatient to have the 
affair concluded. Receiving no answet* 
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to this letter, and pressed by circufm- 
stances, he had gone forward in his son's 
n3xae with the treaty, and had pledged 
him so far, that there was now, he de- 
clared, no possibility of retracting with 
honor. He lamented that his son should, 
in the mean time, have taken a fancy to 
an English lady ; but, as Count Albert's 
last letter gave the assurance to his fa*^ 
mily, that he would not take any deci- 
sive step till he should receive an an- 
swer, nothing could have been done in 
England, that would commit his honor — 
absence would soon efface a transient 
impression — the advantages of the alli- 
ance proposed in his own country would 
appear stronger, the more they should be 
examined.— The charnis of the Countess 
Christina, with her superior understand- 
ing, would have an irresistible effect-— 
and, concluded the old Count, •' I be- 
seech you, my dear Albert, as your 
friend — I will say more — / command 
you as your father^ return to your own 

I 2 
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country as soon as you can obtain pass- 
ports after receiving this letter." — 

In consequence of this letter, a sudden 
change appeared in Count Altenberg — he 
was grave and absent ; — instead of seeking 
Caroline's company and conversatioa as 
usual, he studiously avoided her, and whea 
he did speak to her, his behaviour wa3 
so cold and reserved — so unlike his natu- 
ralorhis former manner, that the differ: 
ence struck not only Caroline herself, but 
Rosamond and Mrs. Percy, who were, at 
thistime, at Hungerford-Castle. — It hap- 
pened that, on the very day, and nearly 
at the very hour, when Count Altenberg 
receiired this letter from his father, of 
which letter no one knew any thing but 
himself, there arrived at Hungerford-Cas? 
tie another of Mrs. Hungerford's nieces^ 
a young lady of uncommon beauty, and 
of the most attractive and elegant nian- 
ners, Lady Florence Pembroke. — She was 
just returned from Italy v^ith an uncle^^ 
who had resided there for some time. 
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Count Altenberg, from the moment he 
was introduced to Lady Florence, de- 
voted to her his whole attention — he 
sat beside her, — whenever he convers- 
ed, his conversation was addressed to 
her; and the evident absence of mind he 
occasionally betrayed, and all the change 
in his manner seemed to have been caus-. 
cd by her Ladyship's appearance. Some 
sage philosophers know little more of 
cause and effect, than that the one imme- 
diately precedes the other; no wonder 
then that Rosamond, not famous for the 
accuracy of her reasoning, should, in 
this instance, be misled by appearances. 
— ^To support her character for prudence, 
Rosamond determined not to seem to ob- 
serve what passed, and not to mention 
her suspicions to her sister; who, as she 
remarked, was sensible of the Count's al- 
tered manner; and who, as she rightly 
conjectured, did not perceive it with in- 
difference. — The accomplishments, good 
sense, and exalted sentiments of Count 
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Altenbei^ bad made an unusual impres* 
sion on the mind of Caroline. She filt 
for him the first delightful sensations of 
love. His dignified manners, and that 
delioacy, which real merit always pos- 
5esses, banished every fear of presumption 
on his part, and allowed her opportunity 
to see the development of his character, 
and to compare it with her own ideas of 
excellence. He had paid her few com^- 
pliments, fewer than she had often re- 
ceived from gentlemen, who meant no- 
thing by their flattery ; yet he had pro- 
fessed high admiration and esteem, and 
his attentions to her, unknown to him- 
self, had passed the bounds of mere po- 
liteness, and the trifling appearance of 
common gallantry; — He had never de- 
clared his love, but involuntarily it had 
betrayed itself on several occasions. In- 
sensibly Caroline was thus led to feel for 
him more than she dared to avow even to 
herself, when the sudden change in his 
manner awakened her from this delight- 
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fill forgetfulDess of every object that was 
unconnected with her new feelings, and 
suddenly arrested her steps as she seemed 
entering the paradise of love and hope. — 

At night, when they were retiring to 
rest, and Caroline and Rosamond were in 
their mother's room, Rosamond, unable 
longer to keep her prudent silence, gave 
Vent to her indignation against Count 
Altenberg in general reflections against 
the fickleness of man. Even men of the 
best understanding were, she said, but 
eliildren of a larger growth — pleased with 
change — preferring always the newest to 
the fairest, or the best. — Caroline did not 
accede to these accusations. 

Rosamond, astonished and^ provoked, 
exclaimed, 

^' Is it possible that you are so blind, 
as not to see that Count Altenberg . . . ." 

Rosamond stopped short, for 

she saw Caroline's color change. — She 
Mood beside her mother motionless, and 
Ivith her eyes fixed on the ground. — Ro- 
samond mov^d a chair towards nef.- 
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" Dearest mother ! beloved sister,*' 
Cried Caroline, " I have reason, too 
mnch reason, to blush — and you will 
blush for me.*' 

** What can be the matter ?" cried Ro- 
samond, much alarmed. — '' How she 
trembles 1 I never saw Caroline so much 
agitated before.'* 

** Sit down, my dear love," said her 
mother, tenderly taking Caroline's hand, 
** sit down and compose yourself.— I am 
sure you cannot have done any thing . . . 
nor ever will .... that can give us cause 
to blush." 

*• That I am certain of," — said Rosa- 
mond, " as certain as that I am alive." 

** Do not, pray] do not be so secure, 
your confidence in me abashes me still 
more," said Caroline, hiding her face^ as 
she leaned on her mother's ishoulder. — 
•• My dear mother, you required one, 
and but one promise from me, — I gave it 
you, firmly intending to keep it . . . and 
yet I fear .... that you will think I have 
"O^rxhix^ it.— I promised to tell you when* 
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ever I felt the first symptom of preference 
for atiy person.— I did not know my own 
mind till this day.-^Indeed I thought I 
felt nothing but what every body else ex- 
pressed, esteem and admiration." 

** In common minds," replied Mrs. 
Percy, " esteem and admiration may be 
far, very far, safely distant, from love; 
but in such a mind as yours^ Caroline^ 
the step from perfect esteem to love is 
dangerously near — scarcely perceptible," 

^* Why dangerously ?" cried Rosa- 
mond, — ** Why should not perfect love 
follow perfect esteem ? that is the very 
thing I desire for Caroline^ Count AJ- 
tenberg is all that we could wish for her, 
and . . . •" 

** Stop," cried Caroline, " Oh, my dear 
sister ; as you wish me to be good and 
happy, name him to me no more— <for it 
cannot be." — 

" Why ?" exclaimed Rosamond, with 
a look of astonishment and dismay — 
** Why cannot it be ? It can, it must — 
it shall be/'— 

15 
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Caroline sighed^ mnd turning from ber 
sister, as if she dreaded to listen to ber^ 
she repeated, — "No; — I will not flatter 
myself — I see that it cannot be — I haoe 
observed the cliange in his manner. — ^The 
. pain it gave me first awakened me to 
the state of my own affections. — ^I have 
given you some proof of sincerity by 
speaking thus immediately of the impres- 
sion made on my mind, by making this 
avowal at the moment when I was ccm- 
i^inced that hope was vain. — You will ac- 
knowledge the effort was difficult, the 
'Confession humiliating.. — Mother, will 
you answer me one question .... a ques- 
/tion, which T am afraid to ask . . . .did 
you, or do you think that any body else 
perceived my sentiments by my manner } 
■ ■ Caroline paused, and her mother and 
sister set her' heart at ease on that point.'' 

^' After all," said Rosamond, address- 
ing herself to her mother, ^' I may be 
mistaken in what I hinted about Count 
Altenberg. — ^I own I thought the change 
in his manner arose from Lstfdy 
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Fjlorence Pembroke .... I am sorry I 
said any thing of it . . . « I dare say when 
he sees more of her .... she is very pret- 
ty, very pleasing, very elegant, and ami- 
able no doubt, but surely, in comparison. 

wit|i Caroline " 

; '' Oh, do not make any such compa- 
rison, my dear sister, do you think I 
^ould put myself in competition with 
Mrs. Hungerford^s niece ?"— said Caro* 
line. 

^^ I am not certain^^ said Rosamond> 
^* that there is any rivalship in the case." 

'^ I am certain that there shall be 
fione>" said Caroline^ — *' Envy or jea- 
lousy shall never contaminate my mind. — 
The best, the noblest, the most delight- 
ful feelings of the heart,^ may lead to the 
meanest,, the most odious. — ^^I have, with- 
ria a few hours, felt enough to. be aware 
(^ this.-^I will leave nothing to chanccw 
.-—A woman should never expose herself 
ta any hazard. — I will preserve my peace^ 
of mind,, my owa esteem.. — I will pre- 
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serve my dear and excellent friendsy 
— and that I may preserve some of them, 
I am sensible that I must now quit 
them."— 

Mrs. Percy was going to speak, but 
Rosamond interposed/ 

" Oh what have I done !'* exclaimed 
she, — " Imprudent creature that I was, 
why did I speak ? why did I open your 
eyes, Caroline ? I had resolved not ta 
say a single word of the change I per^ 
ceived in the Count." 

*^ And did you think I should not 
perceive it? " said Caroline. " Oh, you 
little know how quickly. . . . the first 
look. . . . the first tone of his voice. . . . 
But of that I will think no more— Only, 
let me assure you, that you my dear 
Rosamond did no harm — It was not what 
any body said that alarmed me, — Before 
you pointed it out, I had felt that change 
in his manner, for which I cannot ac- 
count.'* 

•* You cannot account? — Can you 
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doubt that Lady Florence is the cause ?*' 
said Rosamond. 
" Yes,I have great doubts,"said Caroline. 
*^ So have I," — said Mrs. Percy. 
*' I cannot believe that a man of his 
sense and character would be so sud- 
denly captivated — I do not mean to de- 
tract from Lady Florence's merits, but 
before they could make the impression 
you suspect on Count Altenberg, there 
must have been time for them to be 
known and appreciated — shall I go 
on, and tell you all that has passed in 
my mind ? — Yes, my mother and sister 
should see me as I am — perhaps under 
the delusion of vanity ... or self love. . . 

or But if I am wrong, you will set 

me right. . . . you will help me to set my- 
self right — It has never been declared ia 
words, therefore perhaps I am vain, and 
presumptuous, to believe or to imagine — 
yet I do feel persuaded, that I am pre- 

ferred — that I am '* 

" Loved, Ob, yes," said Rosamond, 
<^ a thousand times I have thought so, I 
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'have felt certain^ that Count Alteaberg 
loved you^ but now I am convinced^ 
.alas ! of my mistake-^-convinced at least 
that hi^ love is of that lights chai^eable 
sort, which is not worth ^having — not 
-Worth your having/' 

** That last," cried Caroline " I 

can never believe," She stopped, 

'ittid blushed deeply—" What does my 
mother say ?" added she, in a timid' 
voice. 

" My mother I am sure thought once 
tiiat he loved Caroline? Did uot you 
mother?" said Rosamond. 

Yes, my dear," answered Mrs.- Percy,. 

I have thought, so-^ And I am not yet 
convinced, that we were mistaken, — ^but 
I entirely agree with Caroline,^ that thii& 
is a subject, upon which we ought not 
to let our thoughts dwells— upon which: 
she in particular ought not in propriety ,^ 
in prudence, to ^low herself to think.-^ 
Till a man declares his love, there must 
ever be danger and impropriety in a^ 
W09ian'^ b^Uevin^ in bis alta^hngneiit."^^ 
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** Oh, SO I have thought^ so I ha?e 
said on former occasions, how often, how 
, sincerely !'* said Caroline — ^** But this is 
the first time I ever felt it difficult to 
'practise what I know to be wise and 
.right — Hope ! — Sweet deceiver ' — No— 
.Vain deceiver— -I will not, since I ougb^ 

not to listen to you Mother^ I heg it 

as a favor, that you will take me away 
from this place. • • . this place, where 
but yesterday, I thought myself so 
happy." .... 

<*'But why, Caroline, why ttiother^ 
should she do this,'' expostulated Rosa- 
mond — *' If she thinks, if you think that 
.he loves her, if you do not believe that 
he has changed » if you do not believe 
that he is struck with a new &ce, why 
.should Caroline go ? — ^For Heaven's sake,^ 
. do not take her away, till you are sure, 
that it is necessary. '^ 

<' I will be guided by her opinion," 
Mid Mrs. Percy, ^^ I can depend entirely 
on her own prudence." 

'^ Indeed^ I think it will be most pru* 
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dent, that I should not indulge myself in 
staying longer,'* said Caroline — *' From 
what I have seen of Count Altenberg, 
we have reason to think, that he acts in 
general from wise and good motives. We 
should therefore believe, that in the pre- 
sent instance his motives are good and 
adequate — I cannot suspect that he acts 
from fcaprice— What the nature of the 
obstacle may be, I can only guess — But 
I am inclined to think, that some oppo- 
sing duty" 

** His duty," said Rosamond, ^' I sup- 
pose he must have known before to day. 
— What new duty can he have disco- 
vered — No, no ; men are not so very apt 
in love matters to think of opposing 
duties, as women do — Much more likely ,^ 
that he has heard something to your dis- 
advantage, Caroline, from the Falconers. 
I can tell you, that Lady Frances Ar- 
lington gave me a hint, that strange 
things had. been said, and great pains 
taken to misrepresent you to the Count.'* 

*« If injurious representations have 
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been made of me to him," replied 
Caroline, '* he will in time discover the 
falsehood of such report; or, if he be- 
lieve them without examination, he is 
not what I imagine him to be — No— I 
am convinced he has too noble a mind, 
too just an understanding, to be misled 

by calumny." 

Mrs. Percy declared she was deci- 
dedly of this opinion. " The obstacle, 
whatever it may be, my dear mother," 
continued Caroline, with the earnest tone 
and expression of countenance of a per- 
son of strong mind, at once feeling and 
thinking deeply — **The difficulty, what- 
ever it is, must be either such as time 
will obviate or increase; the obstacle 
must be either conquerable or uncon- 
querable ; if he love me, as I thought he 
did, if he have the energy of character I 
think he possesses, he will conquer it, if 
it can be conquered if it be uncon- 
querable, what misery, what madness, to 
suffer .my affections to be irrevocably 
engaged ! or what base vanity to wish, if 
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it were in my power, to inspire him with 

an unhappy passion ! Then, in every 

point of view, Mother, surely it is best, 
that I should leave this .... dangerous 
place," said Caroline, smiling. — " Yet 
you are both so happy here, I am sorry 
to be the cause." 

" My Love," said her mother, " to us 
a]) things are trifles, compared with what 
it is right and becoming that you should 
do. I entirely approve and applaud 
your prudence and resolution-^wbat you 
desiro shall be done, as soon as possible. 
We will go home to morrow morning." 
- *^ But, my dear Ma'am ! so suddenly i 
consider," cried Rosamond, *^ how very 
strange this will appear to Mrs. Hunger- 
ford, and to every body V ■ 

*' My dear Rosamond, these are some 
of the small difficulties, the false delica* 
cies, which so often prevent people from 
doing what is right, or what is essientially 
necessary for the security of the peace 
and happiness of their whole lives," sai^ 
Mrs. Percy. 
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*• That is true/* replied Hosamond, 
** and I do not object to doing the thing, 
but I only wish we had some good decent 
efxcuse for running away — You don*t ex- 
pect that Mrs. Hungerford will part with 
you without remonstrance, without strag- 
gle, without even inquiring, why you 
must run away ? — I am sure I hope she 
vSrill not ask me, for I am not prepared 
with an answer— and my face would 
ne?er do, and would give way at the first 
glance of her penetrating eye — What 
mil yon say to Mrs. Hungerford?'' 

^' The truth," — replied Caroline, — 
'* Mrs. Hungerford has ever treated me 
with so much kindness, has shown me so 
much affection and esteem, feels such a 
warm interest in all that concerns me, 
and is herself of so noble a character, 
that she commands my entire confidence 
— And she shall have it without reserve. 
Since my mother agrees with me in 
thinking, that Lady Florence has not 
been in any degree the cause of the 
change of manner we have observed^, 
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there can be no impropriety on that 
account in our speaking of the subject 
to Mrs. Hungerford — My honor is as 
safe I am convinced in her hands, as in 
my mother's ... as to the rest, it may be 
painful, humiliating .... but what is 
meant by confidence, by openness to- 
wards our friends ? We are all of us 
ready enough to confess our virtues/' 
said she, smiling .... *' but our weak- 
nesses, what humbles our pride to ac- 
knowledge, we are apt to find some deli- 
cate reason for keeping secret.. Mother, 
if you do not disapprove of it, I wish 
you to tell Mrs. Hungerford the whole 
truth." 

'* Mrs. Percy entirely approved of 
Caroline's placing confidence in this ex- 
cellent friiend." — She observed, " that 
thisr was very different from the girlish 
gossipping sort of covjidences^ which are 
made often from one young lady to ano- 
ther, merely from the want of something 
to say, or the pleasure of prattling about 
love, or the hope of being encouraged by. 
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some weak young friend^ to indulge some 
foolish passion." 

The next mornings before Mrs. Hun- 
gerford had left her apartment, Mrs. 
Percy went to her^ and explained the rea* 
sons, which induced Caroline to refuse 
herself the pleasure of prolonging her 
visit at Hungerford Castle. 

Mrs. Hungerford was touched by the 
confidence, which Caroline placed in 
her ; " believe me," said she — " it is 
not misplaced — I feel all it's value — And 
must I lose her ? I never parted with 
her without regret, and that regret in- 
creases the more I see of her. I almost 
forget that she is not my own, till I am 
called upon to relinquish her: but much 
as I value her, much as I enjoy her 
society, I cannot be so selfish, as to 
wish to detain her, when her peace of 
mind is at stake. How few, how very 
few are there^ of all the various young 
women I know, who would have the 
• good sense and resolution^ I will say it^ 
the integrity of mind^ to aqt as she does ! 
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•^— There is usually some sentimeutatl 
casuistry, some cowardly fear, or linger- 
ing hope, that prevents young people in 
these circumstances from doing the plain 
right thing — ^Any thing but the plai^ 
right thing they are ready to do — an4 
there is always some delicate reason for 
not telling the truth, especially to their 
friends — But our daughters, Mrs. Percy, 
are above these things." — With respect 
to Count Altenberg, Mrs. Hungerford 
said, that^ from many observations she 
had made, she felt no doubt of his being 
strongly attached to Caroline* — " Their 
characters, their understandings^ are 
suited to each other ; they have the sam^ 
high views, the same magnanimity— r- 
With one exception . . . you must allow 
a mother's partiality, to make an excep- 
tion in favor of her own son, — with one 
exception. Count Altenberg is the man 
of all others, to whom I could wish to see 
Caroline united — I neiver till yesterday 
doubted that it would be — But I was as 
much struck witi; the change in his 
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manner, as you have been. 1 agree 

with Caroline, that some obstacle, proba- 
bly of <luty, has arisen — and I hope . . . 
But no, I will imitate her example, and 
as you tell me she forbids herself to 
hope, so will I — if possible. — ^At all 
events she raises herself, high as she was 
in si^r esteem, still higher by her present 
conduct. Tell her so, my dear Mrs. 
Percy — ^you, her mother, may give this 
praise, without hurting her delicacy. 
And tell her, that, old as I am, I have 
not forgotten so completely the feelingfi 
of my youth, as not to be aware^ that 
suspense in some situations is the worst 
of evils. — She may be assured, that my 
attention shall be as much awake, as 
even her mother^s could be — And when 
any thing that I think important or 
decisive occurs, she shall hear from me 
immediately, or see me, unless I should 
lose the use of my limbs, or my facul^ 
ties — Or unless my heart should totally 
ehange in one day — which she will not 
readily believe to be p^>ssible;"— 
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A messenger came to summon Mrs« 
Hungerford to breakfast — Soon after- 
wards a ride was proposed by Mrs. Mor* 
timer. Count Altenberg was to be one of 
this party, and he looked for a moment 
surprised and disappointed, when he 
found that Caroline was not going with 
them — But he forbore to. ask, why she 
did not ride, and endeavored to occupy 
himself solely in helping Mrs. -Mortimer 
to mount her horse — Rosamond was glad 
to perceive^ that he did not well know 
what he was doing. 

Before they returned from their ride, 
the Percys were on their way to the 

Hills. Till this moment the sight of 

home, even after a short absence, had, on 
returning to it, always been delightful to 
Caroline; but now, for the first time in 
her life, she was not sensible to this de- 
light ; every object seemed to have lost 
it's brightness. In the stillness of retire- 
ment, which she used to love, she felt 
something sad and lifeless. The favorite 
glade, which formerly she thought the 
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rery spot so beautifully described by 
J}ryden, as the scene of bis ^^ Lady in the 
bcKjyer;" even this she; found had lost 
it's charm. New to love, Caroline was 
not till now aware, that it throws a ra* 
di^nce upon every object, which, when 
passed away, seems to leave all nature 
changed. 

; To banish recollections, which she 
Jmew tbat she ought not to indulge, she 
^employed herself unremittingly. But 
.her mind did not turn with it's wonted 
energy to her occupations, nor was it 
acted upon by those small motives of 
ordinary life, by which it bad formerly 
been excited. When reading, her 
thoi^ghts would wander even from her 
fitvorite authors: Every sul^ject they 
discussed would remind her of some con- 
versation that had passed at Hungerford 
Castle; some coincidence or difference 
of opinion would lead her to digress; 
some observation more just or more 
striking; some better expression, dr 
some expression which pleased her bet« 
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i;er than the author's^ would occiir> and 
the book w^ laid down. These dtgres- 
'^ions of fancy were yet inore frequent^ 
when she was endeavoring to fix her at- 
tention to drawing, needle- work, or to any 
other sedentary employment. Exercise 
she found useful. — She spent more time 
than usual in planting and in garden- 
ing. — ^A simple remedy.— ^But practical 
philosophy frequently finds those reme- 
dies the simplest and the best, which 
Providence has put within the reach 
of all. 

One morning, soon after her return 
lK>me, when she was alone and busy in 
her garden, she heard voices at a dis- 
tance ; as they approached nearer, she 
thought she distinguished Mrs. Hunger^ 
ford's. She listened, and looked towards 
the path whence the voices had come. 
AH was silent — but, a minute af^ 
terwards, she saw Mrs. Hungerford 
coming through the narrow path in the 
thicket ; Caroline at first sprang forward 
to meet Ikr Then stopped shorty her 
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-.liaart heaiiag violently^^^-^^^he thought 
4hatp perbs^ps,. Mrs. Quugerford was ac*- 
^qoipp^i^d by Count Altenberg; btit 
ftArs.: Eiungerford was alotae. Ashiamed 
^ the hope w^ich bad glanced across 
j[i^ tqind^ and of the sudden stop which 
Jiad^ betrayed her thoughts, Caroline 
.•now. went forward, blushing, yet with 
ingenuous dignity. 

^^. Mrs. Hungerford embraced her with 
.tenderness^ and then assuming a cheer- 
^fyd tone — 

** Your mother and sister wanted to 
ipersuade me/' said she, '^ that I should 
-aever find my way to you— but I insisted 
' «pon it that I could. — Had I not the id- 
atinct for a true friend to guide me ?-^Sb 
now let me sit down and rest myself on 
^his pretty seat, — a very comfortable 
'throne ! — >and that is saying much for a 
throne.-^So these are your territories?'.* 
continued Mrs. Hungerford, looking 
-round, and talking with ah air of play- 
fulness, to give Caroline time to recover 
bers^lf. 

K 2 
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f|ir .U9>: we are not like Mr. Clay's 
:French Countess, or Duchess, who 
,4eolared». that she* hated innocent plea- 
sures." 

After m^itioning^ French Clajr^ Mri« 
iHungerford passed to a comparison be* 
. tw^en him and Count Alte[nbei^.->--She 
lyid met Mr. Clay i|[i.town, and disliked 
him. — ^'He is an Englishman, onljn by 
birth, and a Frenchman only by a£fec* 
. tBtton.-<-*Count Altenbei^, on the. con- 
tijiiry,. a forQignei;. by birth, has all tiie 
tastes and principles tfa^t make htm 
worthy to be an Englishman. I am 
convinced that, if he had liberty iot 
oheice, he would prefer residing in £ngf- 
land to lining in any country in the 
world.— pxlndeed, he expressed that sen- 
timent at parting from us yesterday. "~-p 
<' At parting T-^said Caroline--^ He 
u gone then." 
** He is, my I/wre.^'-— ^ 
Caroline wished to ask where?'-— and 
. whether he was gone for ever ?*r-yet she 
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continued silent-^and became extremel;^ 
pale. 

Mrs. Hungerford^ without taking anj^ 
notice of her emotion^ continued^ and 
answered all the questions which C^o* 
line wished to ask. 

" He is gone back to Germany to his 
own court — recalled^ as he. told me, hy 
some imperious duty/' — 

Caroline revived, ■ 

" So far you see,*^ my dear^ " we wiere 
rights as those usually are, .who judge 
from general principles. — It was not in-^ 
deed to be credited/' continued Mrs* 
Hungerford, ^' that a man of his charac* 
ter and understanding should act merely 
from caprice. — What the nature of the 
duty may be, whether .relating to his 
duty as a public or a private man, he 
did not explain. — ^The latter I fear. , ■ 
I apprehend some attachment or engage^ 
ment, that will prevent his return to 
England. — In this case he has done most 
honorably, at whatever risk or pain to 
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biinsetf^ to avoid any attetnpt to engage 
your affections," my dear.—" And you 
have, in these trying circumstances, 
acted as becomes your sex and your- 
self." 

I hope so," said Caroline, timidly — 

my mother, and Rosamond endeavored, 
to- reassure me on one point .... You 
have seen more since, and must there-^^ 
fore be better able to judge .... Count 
Aitenberg has none of thjtt presuiaaptioa 
of, manner, which puts a woman upon 
hi^t guard against his zr^erences. — But> 
ilP^ ^^cret, do you think he ever sus-; 
pected ?'* 

V' Ic^not^ .my love, tell what passes 
ii;i: the secret recessea of man's heart, 
• « • , . much more difficult to penetrate 
than woman's," replied Mrs. Hunger- 
fond, smiling.-r^" But Ut thia satisfy 
you,-^y no word,, hint, or look, could I 
ever guess, that he had foz-med such a 
suspicion • • • . Suspicion, I will not call 
it* . . . such a hope. — Of your whole 
family he spoke in terms of the high- 



bgr €<Kiialon and «very day moiw6fi» 
after sensibility has bieeii uniiraaliy ^ 
*i*ed» Where the aflfections have h^ti 
deeply and long engaged^^ this is a 
task^ which the most severe philoso* 
phy cannot accomplish, without the- 
aid of Time — and of that superior 
power, which it would be irreverent here 
to name. 

By using no concealment with het 
friends, by permitting no self-delusion,. 
by having the courage to confess the first 
symptom of partiality of which she was 
conscious, Caroline prevented, all danger,, 
and put it out of her own. power, to 
nourish a preference into at passion, 
which must ultimately have made her- 
self and her friends unhappy. Beside 
the advantages which she derived from 
her literary tastes, and; her habits of 
varying her occupations, she, at this 
time,, found great resources in her warm 
and affectionate attachment to > her own. 
family. — 

She had never yet arrived at that state 

K 5. 
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of egoisniy which marks the height of 
passion^ when all interests and affections 
sink and vanish before one exclusive and 
tyrant sentiment- 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



lY HEN Count Altenberg went to Lon- 
don to obtain his passports^, he attended 
the minister's levee^ to repeat his thanks 
for the attentions with, which he had 
Veen, honored^ and to pay his parting 
tespects to Lord Oldborough^ whose ta« 
lepts and uncommon character had made 
4ip indelible impression on his mind. 

^fter levee, when the Count was alone 
wit)i the minister, and when he asked 
whether his Lordship had any commands 
tjiat he could execute at his own court, 
be was surprised, by receiving at once 
a commission of a difficult and delicate 
'nature. Lord Oldborougb, whose pene->^ 
tration had seen into Count Altenberg'a. 
character, and who knew how and when 
to trust, though he was supposed to be 
the most reserved of men,, confided t(K 



the Count his dissatisfaction with tiie 
proceedings of Cunningham Falconer, 
his suspicions that the Envoy was play- 
ing double^ and endeavoring to ingra^ 
tiate himself abroad and at home with a 
party inimical to his Lordship's interests* 
' *' Diplomatists are all^ more or leis'^ 
insincere^" said Lord Oldbdrough.--^ 
<* But to have chosen an Envoy, who 
joms ingratitude to duplicity, would* re- 
flect no credit upon the minister by 
whom he was appointed. Were I speak- 
ing to a common person, I should not 
admit the possibility of my having com- 
mitted such an error. But Count Alten- 
berg will judge by the whole, and not 
by a part.— He knows that every man 
in power is sometimes the slave of cir- 
cumstances. This Cunningham Fal- 
coner, all these Falcon^s were forced 
upon me — bow, — it is of little i^onse- 
quence to you to bear. — It is sufficient 
for me to assure you. Count, that it vras 
not my judgment that erred. — Now the 
necessity, has ceased* By other means 
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mjr pfeirpose has beea^aGoomplishad.^ 
The Falconers are- useless to me< But 
I will not abandon those whom I ha^e 
Undertaken to protect^ till I have proof 
of their pei^dy/^ 

Lord Oldborongh then explained the 
pCHnts on whiqb he desired to inform 
himselfj. before he should decide with re- 
gard to CunninghjQ^. Coiint Altenberg- 
widertook to, proewe for his Lordships 
the means of ascertaining the fidelity of 
his Envoy i and Lord Oldborongh then 
turned the conversation on general poli* 
tics. He soon peicceived,^ that the Count 
was not M much, interested in these sub-i 
jects as formerly. At parting, lx>rd Old* 
borough smiled, and said,^ 
' ^^You have heeo^ since I saw you 
last. Count AHenberg,^ too much in the 
company of a philosopher, who prefers 
the happiness of a countiy gentleman's 
Ufe, to the glpry of a statesman's career. 
— But height will- soon, recall high 
thoughts. Ambition, is not dead, only 
dormant within you. I^t will> X b<^ 
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BXkd trusty make you in time the minis-^'^ 
ter> and pride of your country*. In this 
hope, I btd you farewell.'' 

Commisi3ioner Falconer haying beeOc 
told by one of the people in the anti«» 
chamber, that Count Altenberg had ar- 
rived, and was now with; the minister^ 
waited anxiously to see him, caught him^ 
in his way out, and eagerly pressed an. 
invitation from Mrs. Falconer,; to dine^ 
Pi spend, the evenipg with themr^but 
the Count had now his passports, . and 
pleaded the labsolute necessity: for his 
immediately setting out on his return tO[^. 
his own country. The Commissioner, 
from a word or two that he hazarded 
upon the subject, had the vexation^ tq 
perceive, that his hopes of engaging 
Count Altenberg to assist the views of 
his. spn Cunningham were vain, and he 
regretted, that; he had wasted so much 
civility upon a foreigner, who could 
make him no return. 

Miss Georgiana Falconer's mortifica* 
tiaO;at; the Coupt's leftving England way 
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much alleriated^ by finding that he had 
not been detained by the charms of Miss 
Caroline Percy , and 4she was almost con- 
soled for losing the prize herself, by see- 
ing that it had not been won" by her 
rival. . Mrs. Falconer too, though she 
had long abandoned all hc^es of the 
CSount as a son-in-law, yet rejoiced to 
be spared the humiliation of writing .to 
congratulate Mr. and Mrs. Percy upon 
the marriage and splendid establishment 
of their daughter.: 

^^ After all, how ill they have ma*^ 
naged,'' said Mrs. Falconer, *^ the game 
was in their own hands. Certainly Mrs. 
Percy must be the worst mother in the 
world, and the daughter, with all her 
sense, a perfect simpleton, or they might 
have made up the match when they had 
the Count all to themselves at Hunger* 
ford-Castle." 

** I told you long ago, but you would 
never believe, Mrs. Falconer,'' cried the 
.Commissioner, '^ that Count Altenberg's 
raling passion was ambition^ and. that 
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your balls and plays were upon Count 
Altenberg. — And this is the way, Ma'am^ 
you go on> plunging me deeper and 
deeper in debt/' said the Commissioner^ 
Walking about the room much disturbed. 
-^^* If any thing was to go wrong with 
Lord Oldborough^ what would become 
ofusr 

• <• My deaar, that is a very unseason* 
able apprehension^ for Lord Oldborough^ 
is I hear on all sides, is firmer in power 
now than he ever was— of that, you 
laH>W9 you were but yesterday giving me 
assurance and proof. — His favor^ you 
kiiow» is so high, that all, who were 
leagued against him in that combination 
he detected, were, in consequence of his 
£^rdship*s letter, instantly dismissed 
from office — his colleagues are now of 
his choosing — the cabinet, I understand, 
completely his own friends. — ^What more 
security can you desire?"——— 

*^ You don't understand me, Mrs. Fal« 
coner, I am not thinking of the security 
of Lord Oldborough's power— of that. 
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after all» I have seen I' can hare nch 
doubt-^but I am not so sure of .•.*.•" 
. *' The continuance of my awn favor^* he- 
was. going to say^but it was painful to 
him to utter the words^; an4 he had .a 
snperstitioius dread commoi;i , to courtiers 
of speaking of tfi^ir decline, of favor.-^ 
Besides, he knew that reproaches for 
want of address in matnaging Jj>td Old- 
borough's humor would immediatelj 
follow from Mrs. Falconer, if he gave 
any hint of this kind ; and on his adr^ 
dress the Commissioner piqued himself 
not without reason. — Abruptly changing, 
bis tone, and taking that air of authority^, 
which every now and then he thoughtl 
$t to assume, he said, 

<' Mrs. Falconer, there's one thing. £ 
wpn't allow; — I' won't allow Greorgiaaa.. 
an4.yott to make a fool of young Pefe« 
calf," 

^' By no means, my love, but if he 
makes a fool of hipiself, you know." 

^' Mrs. Falconer, you recollect the. 
transaction about the draught" 
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y*^ For Zara*s dress ?"— 

*• Yes, Ma'am — The condition y)Ott 
made then in my natne with Georgiana^ 
I hold her to, and I expect, that she be\ 
prepared to be Mrs. Petcalf within Uie- 
year." 

. ^* I. tdd her so, my dear — and she ac^ 
qniesces— she submits — she is ready to. 

obey — if nothing better offers " 

^* Jff^-Ay, there it is ! — ^Ali the time 
X know yott are looking to the Clays, 
and if they fail, somebody eke wiU start 
up, whom you will think a better match 
than Petcalf, and all these people are to 
be Jifted, and so you will go on wasting 
my money and your own time. Petcalf 
will run restive at last, you will lose 
faim, and I shall have Geofgiani^ left 
upon my hands after all." 

/* No danger, my dear.-^My principle 
is the most satisfactory and secure ima- 
ginable. — ^To have a number of tickets 
in the wheel-t^then, if one comes up a 
lllank, still you have a chance of a prize 
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in the next. — Only have pati^ice, Mr. 
lyponer/' 

: ** Patience, my dear,. how can amati' 
have patience, when he has seen the 
same thing going oa for years? An^ I^ 
have said the same thing to you over 
and over — a hundred times, Mrs. Fal- 
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'' A hundred times at least, I grants 
and that, perhaps, is enough to try my 
patience you'll allow, and yet, you see^ 
bow reasonable I am. — I have only . ta 
repeat what is incontrovertible, that 
when a girl has been brought up, an4 
has lived in a certain line, you must 
push her in that line, for she will ncA do 
in any other. — You must be sensible, that 
no mere country gentleman would ever 
think of Georgiana — ^We must push hqr 
in the line for which she is fit— ^he 
fashionable line." • 

^' Push ! Bless my soul. Ma'am ! yoi:^ 
have been pushing one or other of those 
girls ever since t^hey were in their t^niy 



blit your pushing signifies nothing. — ^The 
men, don't you see, back as fast as tfa6 
wotUen advance/' 

** Coarse ! — ^Too coarse 1 too common- 
place an observation for you, Commis* 
sioQer^'' said Mrs. Falconer, with admi- 
rable temper, ^' but when men are an- 
^ry, they will say more than they think/' 
*' *Ma'am, I don't say hsdf as muchas 
I think . • . • ever." 

^^ Indeed l^^That is a candid confes- 
non, for which I owe you credit at all 
events."— 

*^ It's a foolish game » • . • it's a foolish 
game • . . it's a losing game," continued 
the Commissioner, '* and you will play 
it, till we are ruined." 

** Not a losing game if rt be played 
with temper, and spirit.— Many throw 
up the game like cowards, when, if they 
had but had courage to double the bet, 
they would have made their fortune*" 

'*^ Pshaw !' Pshaw !" said the Commis^ 
Bioner,— *• Can you double your girls* 
beauty ? can you double their fortune ?" 



' -^ Faishion' Stands m the phtcef both of 
benaty and fortune, Mr. Faleoner ; and 
fashion, my girls, I hope you will allow; 
enjoy." ; :- ; - 

*• Enjoy! Whiat signifies tba*N-*^i^ 
Fashion; yon told roe, was to win-Colint 
Altenberg,'^has it won 'him? Are w^ 
'one bit the better for the expetii^e we 
were at in all those entertainments f * 

'< All thaty — or mo^t of it . . « . at least 
this popularity ball must be set down to 
X/>rd Qldborough's account, and that is 
your affair. Commissioner." - 
^" And the play, and the play-house^ 
and the dresses ! — Was Zara's. dress my 
afiair.-^Did I not tell you, you were wast^ 
ing your time upon that man?'* 

** No waste, nothing has been wasted» 
my dear Commissioner; believe me, even 
in point of economy we could not have 
Jaid out money better^ for at -a trifling ex*- 
pense we have obtained forGeorgiana 
the credit of having refused Count Al- 
tenberg.—^Lady Kew and Lady Trant 
"hate spread the re^t.-^You know it is 



liot my business to speak — and now the 
Count is gone^ ttrho can contradict it 
with any propriety ?-^The thing is ani- 
versally believed.-^ Every body is talking 
■of it» and the consequence isy Georgrana 
is, more in fiishion now than ever she was. 
——There's a proposal I had for her this 
morning," said Mrs. Falconer, throwing 
a letter carelessly before the Commis- 
sioner. 

^ ' ^^ A proposal ! That is something worUi 
attending to,*' said the Commissioner, 
putting on his spectacles. 

" No, nothing worth our attention,** 
said Mrs. Falconer, " only eighteen hun- 
dred a year, which you know Georgiana 
could not possibly live upon." 

** Better |han nothing surely,** said the 
Commissioner, ^ let me see.** 

•* Not better than Petcalf, not within 
a thousand a year so good, putting 
Asia Minor out of the question. — So, 
you know, I could not hesitate an in- 
stant.** 

^' But I hope your answer was very 
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say they have seen the proposal, for mo- 
thers and daughters too in these days 
afe so apt to boast, that it is quite neces- 
sary to have some written document to 
produce, and there's no going beyond 
that:'— 

» " Certainly — quite necessary, And 

what written document,*' said the Com- 
missioner, smiling, — " have you to pro- 
duce in the case of Count Altenberg ?'' — 

^^* Oh, that is another affair," said Mrs, 
Fdconer, smiling in her turn. ^^ One 
must not in all cases have recourse to the 
same expedients. — Besides, if we produce 
our proofs on one occasion, we shall de- 
pend upon having our word taken on 
trust another time. — ^And it would be too 
much, to m^ke a practice of showing 
gentlemen's letters. — It is not what I 
should always do — certainly not with re- 
gard to a man of Count Altenberg's rank 
and pretensions, who merits to be treated 
with somewhat more consideration sure- 
ly, than a man who hazards such a pro- 
posal as this. — I merely produced it to 
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it, wbett isfae was merre 4i€tress6d for no* 
vxj tfaasi we are, and I Ikoow nany say 
it is what thej ivoiild not do/' 

*' Itmurt be doiiai>jr y'Ou« Mrs. Fd- 
C0B^^ or yoM must give up having can- 
oerts altogetber/'--^said the CommiwQa- 
er^ leaviRg the foohi. 

To give up concerts was quite im- 
possii>le, especially as Frencli Clay was^ 
€T pretended to be, passionately fond ^ 
music, mnd it ivv^as at her musical parties 
that he never failed to attend assiduous- 
ly .-^Tfae neKt conoert was g^iven by a 
celebrated performer ai4; Mrs. .Falconer's 
house, ;and she and the singers shared the 
profit — ^To such meanness can tbe ^ves 
of fttshion condescend ! — 

At this concert it happened^ tiiat tAiere 
was a nerw ^nd remarkaUy handsome, 
gracefiil female Italiaa singer, who was 
much admired by all the ^gentlemen pre- 
sent, and particidarly by French Clay, 
who had set up, with little ear, and less 
taste, for a ;grea(t judge of music. He 
was ambitious of appearing as tibe patron 
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of this young performer. — He went about 
every where talking of her in raptures, 
and making interest for her with all the 
great people of his acquaintance. Her 
own voice^ and her own charms needed 
not the patronage of Mr. Clay ; from the 
night she was first produced at Mrs. Fal« 
coner's^ she became at once the fashion, 
and the height of the fashion. — Every 
body was eager to have her at their par- 
ties, especially as she had never yet been 
upon the stage. Admirers crowded round 
her, and among them were many of rank 
and fortune ; an old earl, and a young 
baronet, were of the number. The ar- 
dor of fashion and competition so much 
increased the zeal of French Clay, thaty 
what was at first only affectation, became 
real enthusiasm. He was resolved to win 
the lady from all his rivals. He had fre- 
quent opportunities of seeing her at Mrs. 
Falconer's, where he appeared always in 
glory as her patron. 

Seraphina, the fair Italian, considering 
Mrs. Falconer as her first patroness, made 
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it a point of gratitude to hold her con- 
certs frequently at her house. Mrs. Fal- 
coner was proud of the distinction. Fresh 
eclat was thrown upon her, and upon her 
daughters. 

French Clay was always near Miss 
Georgiana Falconer, or near Seraphina; 
and he applauded each by turns with all 
the raptures of an amateur. . Mrs. Fal- 
coner saw, that rivalship with the old earl 
and the young baronet had worked Mr. 
Clay into a passion for Seraphina ; but 
she thought she knew how a passion for 
a singer must end, and as this did not in- 
terfere with her matrimonial designs, it 
gave her little inquietude-r-Bets ran high 
in the fashionable world upon the three 
candidates. Mrs. Falconer had no doubt, 
that the old Earl would carry off the 
prize, as he was extremely rich, and 
was ready to make any settlement and 
any establishment — Her prophecy would, 
probably, have been accomplished, but 
that French Clay, strongly urged by the 
immediate danger of losing the lady. 
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and fisttered by Seraphina's mother, 
who, in another style of life, was equal 
to MrSb Falconer in address and know- 
ledge of the world, was drawn in to offer 
what alone could balance the charms of 
the Baronet's youth, and of the Earl's 
wealth-— He oflFered marriage — A week 
after the olSer was made, Seraphina be-> 

came Mrs. French Clay Upon this 

marriage Commissioner Falconer hasten- 
ad immediately to reproach his wife. 

'^ There I Mrs. Falconer, I told yon 
it would never do — There is another son- 
in-law who has escaped you."*— 

Never did Mrs. Falconer's genius ap- 
fiear.so great as in circumstances, which 
wovdd have confounded one of inferior 
resource. It is true, she had been thrown 
into surprise and consternatioQ by the 
first news of this marriage; but by an 
able stroke she had turned defeat to 
victory. With a calm air of triumph 
she replied to her husband : 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Falconer, 
French Clay was only my ostensible ob- 
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ject — I should have been very sorry to 
have had htm for my son-in*law, for^ 
though it is a secret^ I know that he is 
overwhelmed with debt — ^The san*in-law 
I really wished for has not escaped me. 
Sir— The elder brother, English Clay--^ 
Clay of Clay-Hall, I apprehend, you 
IriU allow, is rather a better match for 
your daughter-^and his proposal for 
CSeorgiana, his relation. Lady Trant, 
was, last night, authorized to make to 
me in form-^-*^— «And now, Commissioner, 
there is an end of your fears that your 
daughter should be left, at last, upon 
your hands-^And now, I flatter myself, 
3rou will acknowledge, that I always 
knew what I was about — Mistress of 
Clay-Hall, and of seven thousand a year 
— I think that is doing pretty well for a 
girl who has nothing." 

The Commissioner was so much de- 
lighted, that he willingly permitted his 
lady to enjoy her triumph over him. 

" Now only consider. Commissioner," 
she pursued — *^ If I had huddled up that 
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match with Petcalf ! — There are people 
who do not know the difference between 
a shoe and a shoeing horn ; but, I thank 
my stars, I am not one of them — ^Pet- 
calf, I'll answer for it in case of neces- 
sity, that is, in case of any difficulty on 
the part of Mr. Robert Percy, I can 
turn over to Bell — Poor Petcalf!'* added 
she, with a smile — ^* I really have a re- 
gard for that everlasting partner^ and 
wish to leave him a chance of being 
partner for life to^ one of my daughters 
— I am sure he has reason to be exces-^ 
sively obliged to me, for thinking of him 
at this moment — I must go to Georgiana 
and talk about wedding clothes — Laces,' 
jewels, equipages — Mr. Clay, of Clay- 
Hall, piques himself upon having every 
thing the best of it's kind, and in the 
highest style — Happy ! Happy girl !" — 

" Happy ! Happy father, who has 
got her off his hands," cried the Com- 
missioner. 

" 'Twas my doing — 'Twas all my do- 
ing," said Mrs. Falconer. 
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*^ It was, my dear — And how was it 
brought about?" said Mr. Falconer; 
** stay one minute from the wedding 
clothes, and tell me." 

Mrs. Falconer returned, and in the 
pride of successful intrigues explained 
all — that is, all she chose that her hus- 
band should know. 

Lady Trant was Mr. Clay's near re- 
lation, and Mrs. Falconer's intimate 
friend — how she had engaged her Lady- 
ship so zealously in her cause was the 
point, which Mrs. Falconer did not choose 
to explain, and into which the Commis- 
sioner never thought of inquiring. There 
are moments, in which the most selfish 
may be betrayed into a belief, that others 
act from generous motives ; and the very 
principles, which they bold infallible 
applied to all other cases, they think 
admit in their own of an exception — So 
Commissioner Falconer, notwithstanding 
his knowledge of the world, and his 
knowledge of himself, took it for grant- 
ed, that^ in this instance5 Lady Trant 
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acted from the impulse of disinterested 
friendship. This point happily admitted 
without question, all the rest Mrs« Fal- 
coner could satisfactorily explain — 'Lady 
Trant, being a friend^ she could trust 
entirely. Mrs. Falconer had opened her 
mind to her Ladyship, and, by her sug*- 
gestion. Lady Trant had seized the 
happy moment, when English Clay was 
enraged against his brother for his strange 
marriage, and had deplored, that Clay* 
Hall, and the fine estate belonging to 
if, should go to the children of an Italian 
singer — ^English Claty took fresh fire at 
this idea, and swore, that much as he 
hated the notion of a wife and children, 
he had a great mind to marry on purpose 
to punish his brother, and to cut him 
off^, as he deserved, for ever from Clay- 
Hall — Lady Trant commended his spi- 
rit, and urged him to put his resolution 
into execution — English Clay, however, 
baulked a little at this — •* Women now 
a days," he said, " were so cursed ex- 
pensive, that scarce any fortune could 
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soffice for a wife, and horses, and all in 
'style; and as to taking a wife, who 
would not be of a piece with the rest of 
bis establishment, that was what he was 
not the man to do" — Lady Trant an- 
swered, " That of course he would wish 
to hare a fashionable wife, that was the 
only thing that was wanting to make 
Clay-Hall complete.'' 

'* But, then, an establishment that 
was quite correct y and in the first style 
for a bachelor, would be quite incorrect 
for a married man, and every thing to 
do over again.*' 

** True, but then, to grow into an 
old bachelor, and to hear every body 
saying, or to know that every body is 
saying behind your back — * He will 
never marry, you know; and all his 
estate will go to his brother, or the 

children of Seraphina the singer." 

There are some men who might feel 
tired of having the same idea repeated, 
and the self same words reiterated ; but 
English Clay was not of the number; 
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on the contrary, repetition was neces- 
sary, in the first place, to give his mind 
time to take in an idea ; and afterwards, 
reiteration was agreeable, as it impressed 
.him with a sense of conviction without the 
trouble of thought/* — After Lady Trant 
had reiterated a sufficient time, he assent- 
ed, and declared, ** what her Ladyship ob- 
served was d d true** but after a 

silence of several minutes, he added — 
^" There*s such a cursed deal of danger 
of being taken in by a woman, especially 
by one of these fashionable girls, who 
are all in the catch-match line.*' La- 
dy Trant, who had been well tutored 
and prepared with replies by Mrs. Fal- 
coner, answered, " that as Mr. Clay, 
of Clay-Hall, had a fortune that entitled 
him to ask any woman ; so he was, for 
the same reason, at full liberty to please 
himself^ and though family connexion 
and fashion would of course be indispen- 
sable to him, yet money could be no 
object to a man of his fortune— rhe was 
not like many needy young men, obliged 
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to sell themselves for a wife's fortune, to 
pay old debts"—" No/' Lady Trant 
said, " she was sure her relation and 
friend, Mn Clay, of Clay-Hall, would 
never bargain for a wife, and of course, 
where there was no bargaining there 
.could be no fear of being taken in." 

English Clay had never considered 
the matter in this point of view before; 
but now it was pointed out, he con- 
fessed it struck him as very fair — very 
fair : and his pride, of which he had a 
comfortable portion, being now touched, 
he asserted both his disinterestedness 
and his right to judge and choose in this 
business, entirely for himself — Who had 
a right to blame him ? his fortune was 
his own, and he would marry a girl 
without sixpence, if she struck his fancy. 
Lady Trant supported him in his hu- 
mor, and he began to name some of the 
young ladies of his acquaintance — one 
would look well in a curricle ; another 
would do the honors of his house hand'- 
somelys another danced charmingly. 
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and would be a credit to him in a baH 
room ; another woald make a sweet 
tempered nurse when he should baye 
the gout — But Lady Trant fdund some 
objection to every one he mentioned, 
till^ at last, when he had named all he 
could think of in remainder to his hearty 
Lady Trant proposed Miss Georgiana. 

" But she was intended for his bro- 
ther." 

** Oh ! no"— Lady Trant had very 
particular reasons for being positive, 
that neither Mrs. or Miss Falconer had 
ever such an idea, however, they might 
have let it go abroad, perhaps, to con* 
ceal their real wishes — Miss Georgiana 
Falconer had refused so many gentlemen 
. . • Count Altenberg, report said, among 
others, and it was plain to Lady Trant, 
that the young lady could not be easily 
pleased — that her affections were not to 
be engaged very readily — Yet she had a 

notion, she owned, that if But 

she was not at liberty to say more 

She was only convinced, that no girl was 
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inore admired than Miss Georgiana Fal- 
eoner, and no woman would do greater 
eredtt to the taste of a man of fashion* 
She bad all the requisites Mr.. Clay had 
named. She would look well in a cur- 
ricles she would do the honors of his 
house charmingly — she sung and danced 
divinely-— —And Lady Trant summed 
up all by reiterating, that Miss Greor-* 
giana Falconer never would have mar-* 
cied his brother. 

This persuasive flattery, combining 
with English Clay's anger against his 
brother, had such effect, that he pro- 
tested, if it was not for the trouble of 
the thing, he did not care if he mar- 
ried next week. But the making the 
proposal, and aU that, was an awkward, 
troublesome business, to which he could 
not bring himself— Lady Trant kindly 
offered to take all trouble of this sort off 
his hands, undertook to speak to Mrs. 
Falconer if she had his authority for so 
doing, and engaged that he should be 
married without any kind of awkward- 
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ness or difficulty « — In consequence of 
this assurance, I^dy Trant was empow- 
ered by Mr. Clay to make the propo* 
sal, which was received with so much 
joy and triumph by Mrs. Falconer and 
by her Georgiana. 

But their joy and triumph were not of 
long duration* In this family, where 
none of the members of it acted in con- 
cert, or well knew what the others were 
doing, where each had some separate 
interest, vanity, or vice to be pursued or 
indulged, it often happened, that one 
individual counteracted the other, and 
none were willing to abandon their self- 
ish purpose, whether of interest or plea- 
sure. On the present occasion, by a 
curious concatenation of circumstances, 
it happened, that .Buckhurst Falconer, 
who had formerly been the spoiled dar- 
ling of his mother, was the person whose 
interest immediately crossed hers^ and 
if he pursued his object, it must be at the 
risk of breaking off his sister Georgiana's 
marriage with English Clay — ^^It is ne- 
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eessary to go back a few steps to trace 
the progress of Buckhurst Falconer's 
history — It is a painful task to recapitu- 
late and follow the gradual deterioration 
of a disposition such as his ; to mark the 
ruin and degradation of a character, 
which, notwithstanding it's faults, had a 
degree of generosity and openness, with 
a sense of honor and quick feeling ; which, 
early in life, promised well; and which, 
but for parental weakness and mistaken 
system, might have been matured into 
every thing good and great. After his 
mother had, by introducing him early 
to fashionable company, and to a life of 
idleness and dissipation, disgusted him 
with the profession of the law, hi which, 
with talents such as his, he might, with 
application and perseverance, have risen 
to wealth and eminence — After his fa- 
ther had, by duplicity and tyranny, 
forced him into that sacred profession, 
for which the young man felt himself 
unfit, and which his conscience long re- 
fused to consider merely as the means of 
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worldly provision, the next step W08 to 
send bim, mih a profligate patron, a 
chaplain to a regif»eiit notorioaa for 
ganabling — ^The first sacrifice of prhi* 
ciple made, his sense of honor, duty, 
and virtue, once abandoned, his natural 
sensibility only hastened his perversion. 
He had a high idea of the clerical cbak 
racter ; but bte past habits and his pre- 
sent duties were in direct opposition. 
Indeed, in the situation in which he was 
placed^ and with the society into which 
he was thrown, it would have required 
more than a common share of civil doii« 
rage, and all the steadiness of a veteran 
in virtue, to have withstood the temp« 
tations by which he was surrounded. 
Even if he had possessed sufficient reso- 
lution to change his former habits, and 
to become a good clergyman, his com- 
panions and his patron, instead of re- 
specting, would have shunned him as a 
censor. Unwilling to give up the plea- 
sures of conviviality, and incapable of 
sustaining the martynrdom of ridicule. 
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Bilckhurst Falconer soon abjured all the 
principles to which he could not adhere 
. — He soon gloried in the open defiance 
of every thing, that he had once held 
right — Upon all occasions, afraid of 
being supposed to be subject to any 
re^raint as a clergyman, or to be influ- 
MtceA by any of the prejudices of his 
.|irofession> he strove^ continually, to 
show his liberality and spirit by daring, 
both in words and actions, beyond what 
others dared.— — He might have been 
checked and stopped in his career of 
extravagance by the actual want of mo- 
ney and of credit, had he not unluckily 
obtained, at this early period, a living, 
as a reward for saving Bishop Clay from 
being choked — ^This preferment, obtained 
in circumstances so ludicrous, afibrded 
him matter of much temporary amuse- 
ment and triumph ; and confirmed him 
in the idea his father had long labored 
to inculcate, that merit was unnecessary 
ifi rising in the world or in the church. 
But however he might endeavor to 
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blind himself to the truth, and how- 
ever general opinion was shut out froni 
him for a time by those profligate per- 
sons with whom he lived, yet he could 
not help now and then seeing and feel- 
ing, that he had lost respectability, ancl 
in the midst of noisy merriment he was 
often to himself an object of secret and 
sad contempt — Soon after he was sepa- 
rated for a time from Colonel Hautbn 
and his companions, by going to take 
possession of his living, he made an ef- 
fort to regain his self-complacency. He 
endeavored to distinguish himself as an 
eloquent preacher. Ashamed of avow- 
ing to his associates better motives, by 
which he was partly actuated, he pro- 
tested, that he preached only for fame 
and a deanery — His talents were such 
as soon accomplished half his wish, and 
ensured him celebrity — he obtained op- 
portunities of preaching in a fashionable 
chapel in London, he was prodigiously 
followed — his theatrical manner, per- 
haps, increased the effect of his elo- 
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quence upon a certain class of his au- 
ditors ; but the more sober and nice 
judging part of his congregation objected 
to this dramatic art and declamatory 
style, as tending to draw the attention 
from the doctrine to the. preacher, and 
to obtain admiration from man, more 
than to do honor to God. This, how- 
ever, might have passed as a matter of 
speculative opinion or difference of taste; 
provided the preacher is believed to be 
in earnest, the style of his preaching is 
of little comparative consequence. But 
the . moment he is suspected of being in- 
sincere, the moment it is found, that he 
does not practise what he preaches, his 
power over the rational mind ceases; and 
to moral feeling such a clergyman be- 
comes an object, not only of contempt, 
but of disgust and abhorrence. Mur- 
murs were soon heard against the private 
conduct . of the celebrated preacher — 
^^erhaps envy . for his talents and success 
mingled her voice with the honest ex- 
pressions of virtuous indignation; the 
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morintirs grew louder and louder; and 
Buckhurst Falcoirer, to mToid having m-» 
quiries made, and irregularitfes bron^ht 
to light, was obliged to yield to a rival 
preacher of far inferior talents, but of 
more correct conduct. Buckhurst escaped 
from his father's reproaches and Im 
Own, by laying the vfheie blame upon 

his merit He repeated, what has been 

repeated a million of times : 

'* Envy does merit, as it's shade pursue, 

^' And> like a shadow, proves the substance true.** 

Commissioner Falconer was glad, that 
his s^on was disappointed in this mamier, 
as he thought it would make him more 
attentive than he had l)een, of late, to 
Colonel Hauton ; atid the living of Chip- 
ping-lftrars was better worth looking 
after, than the fleetrng fame of a popular 
preacher. Buckhur^, however, still heM 
fame in higher estimation than it had 
ever been held by hts father, who never 
valued it but as subordimtte to intenest. 
But the love ttf fame, however superior 
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to mercenary habits, affords no security 
for the stability of conduct ; on the con* 
trary, without good sense and resolu- 
.tion, it infallibly accelerates the degene- 
racy of character. Backhurst's hopes of 
obtaining literary celebrity being lost^ 
1^ sunk another step, and now contented 
bimself with the kind of notoriety which 
can be gained by a man of talents, who 
condescends to be the wit of private 
circles and of public dinners. Still he 
met with many competitors in this line* 
In the metropolis, the mendicants for 
fame, like the professional beggars, por- 
tion out the town among them, and 
wlK)ever ventures to ply beyond his al- 
lotted walk is immediately jostled and 
abused^ and the false pretensions of the 
wit, and all the tricks to obtain admina^ 
tidn, are as sure to be exposed by some 
rivals of the trade, as the false tegs, arms, 
and vai*ious impostures of the beggar 
are denounced by the brother beggar, on 
whose monopoly he has infringed^ ■■ 
Our wit was soon compelled to confine 
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himself to his own set^ and gradually he 
degenerated from being the wit^ to being 
the good story-teller of the company. 
A man who lives by pleasing, must be- 
come whatever the society, in which he 
lives, desire. Colonel Hauton and his 
associates had but Ifttle taste for pure 
wit — ^low humor and facetious stories 
were more suited to their capacities, 
slar^ and buffoonery were their delight 
Buckhurst had early become a proficient 
in all these : the respect due to the cle- 
rical character had not restrained him 
from the exercise of arts for his own 
amusement, which now he found indis- 
pensably requisite for the entertainment 
of others, and to preserve favor with his 
patron. Contrary to all calculation, 
and, as the Commissioner said, to all 
reasonable expectation, the old paralytic 
incumbent had continued to live, and so 
many years had passed since the promise 
had been made to Buckhurst of this 
living, the transaction, in consequence 
of which it was promised^ was now so 
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completely for^tten^ that the Commis- 
sioner feared that Colonel Hauton^ up 
jOQge^ under the influence of shame> 
miglii.t consider the promise as merely 
gratv^itous^ not I;>inding, — —Therefore 
tbe^ caujtiouB father was solicitous, that 
,lu6 son: should incessantly stick dose 4bo 
the Colonel, who, as it Tyas obserred, 
sever recollected bis absent friend^. 
Buckhurst, though he knew him to b^ 
selfish and silly,* yet had no suspicipn 
.of his breaking his promise, because be 
piqued himself on being a man of honor; 
and little as he cared, in general, for any 
.one but himself. Colonel Hauton had 
often declared, that he could not live 
without Buckhurst Falconer. He was 
always driving with the Colonel, riding, 
betting with him, or relieving him from 
the sense of his own inability, by making 
.^.jjest of someperspn; fiuckhurst's ta- 
. lents for mimickry were an infallible 
resource. In particular he could mimick 
the two Clays to perfection, could take 
off the affected tone, foreign. airs, and 
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quick talkative vanity of French Clay, 
and represent the slow surly reserve, 
supercilious silence, and solemn sdf- 
importance of English Clay ; Buckhurst 
Used to imitate not only their manners, 
gesture, and voice, but could hold con- 
versations in their characters, fall natu- 
rally into their train of thinking and 
their modes of expression. Once a week, 
at leastj the two Clays Were introduced 
fbr the amusement of their friend Colonel 
Hauton, who^ at the hundredth repre- 
sentation, was as well pleased as at the 
first, and never failed to ^' witness his 
wonder with an idiot laugh"— quite un- 
conscious that, the moment afterwards^ 
when he had left the room, this laugh 
was mimicked for the entertainment of 
the remainder of the band of friends. It 
happened one night, that Buckhurst Fal- 
coner, immediately after Colonel Hauton 
had quitted the party, began to set the 
table in a roar, by mimicking his laugh, 
snuffling voice, and silly observations; 
when, to his utter confusion, his pa^on^ 
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who he thought had left the room/ re- 
turned from behind a screen, and re- 
^sumed his place opposite to Buckhurst 
^f-- 'Not Banquo's ghost could have struck 
more terror into the heart of the guilty. 

Buckhurst grew pale as death, and 

iiadden silence ^ ensued. Recovering his 
presence of mind, he thought that it was 
possible the Colonel might be such a fool 
tus not to have recognised himself; so by 
a wink to one of the company, and a 
kick under the table to another, he en- 
deavored to make them join in his at- 
tempt to pass off the whole as mimickry 
of a Colonel Hallerton. His companions 
supported him as he continued the farce» 
and the laughter recommenced. Colonel 
Hauton filled his glass, and skid nothing ; 
by degrees, however^ he joined or pre- 
tended to join in the laugh, and left the 
company without Buckhurst's being able 
exactly to determine whether he had 

duped him or not. ^After the Colonel 

.wa& fairly gone — for, this time. Buck- 
burst took care, not only to look behind 

M 2 
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the screen^ hut even to sbutir t})^ doors! of 
the aiUicbaii^ber^^ ^kod 1$ w^t till b^ 

beard hlf pftrtipg .tt^he^lfiHr^tb^y beWwit 
conference irp^ii the qv^iQiH-tdui^ed 
or i]ot duped ?— rrfAUi agreed in flatter?- 
jing jQ|ip/^^bHrst, tbat be bad cbmtlletely 
jiiiKCGeeded in giving t^ Colonel the change 
;and he wais. particularly complimented 
on his addre£!S b^, ^ Mr^nSloak^. chaplain 
to a nol;^le)fpaii whQ was pne of the comr 
^pany.-TTTnThere wft$ s^naething of a hyr 
pocritical tone in $loak's voice^ rsonaieh 
tbing of £^/ doubtful Cast in bis ey^ 
which) for a moiaieiit, raised in Bucb- 
)iurst';s mind &r suspicion of him. — But, 
the next day. Colonel Hauton appeared 
as usuaU Buckhurst rode^ drove, and' 
jested with him as before, and the whofe 
transaction yy^s, on his part, forgotten. 
— ^— A month afterwards the rector of 
Chipping- Frinirs actually died — Commis- 
sioner Falconer despatched an express 
;to his son^ who* stood beside Buckhurst's 
bed with the news, the instant he opened 
.hiseyeain the •HMming.i-ff-T-^Bttcfcburrt 
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5!ent tb^: ifiessetoger cto to Colonel Hau- * 
U^'jsnt the barriuoks^ und before Buck* 
fwf^t wa4 drej9^ed, the Colonera groom 
bro^ht him an inyitation to meet a 
Jarge party at diiiner^^*^ the Colonel 
would be unavoidably engagied, by re^ 
gimental business, all snorning/' .1 

Buckhurst'$ fi\iend(3 and ^quiiinXance 
9,0iv ; jQocke<d to. xonj^attilate him» and^ 
by dinned tim^» he h^, in imagination, 
disposed of the second year's tithes, and 
looked out for a curate to do the duty 
j^;Chipping-Friar».-^The company as- 
sembled ^t dinner,, and the Colonel 
fieemed in uncommonly good spirits. 
V'-^Buckhurst, jovial and triumphant 
r—notfaing was said of the living, but 
every thing was taken for granted.-—— 
In. the middle of dinner the Colonel cried 
'* Come, gentlemen, fill your glasses, and 
drink with me, to the health of the new 
rector of Chipping-Fxiars." The glasses 
.were filled instantly, all but Buckhurst 
Falconer's, who, of course, thought he 
should not drink his own health* 
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«< Mr. Sloak^ I have the pled^uVe fo^ 
dritik your health ; Mr. Sloak^ Rector 
of Chipping-Friars"—— cried thepatron^ 
raising his voice ; ** Buckhurst/' added 
he with a malicious smile-^^* You do not 
*11 your glass.** 

Buckhurst sat aghast — 

« Colonel, is this a jest ?'* 

" A jest— By G » no," said th* 

Colonel, " I have had enough of jests 
and jesters.'^ 

" What can this mean ?" 

*• It means," said the Colonel, coolly, 
^^ that idiot as you take me, or make 
.me to he, I'm not fool enough to pa* 
tronise a mimick to mimick myself — And 
moreover, I have the good of the church 
too much at heart, to make a rector <^ 
one who has no rectitude— I can have 
my pun too." 

The laugh vtras instantly turned against 
Buckhurst. — '• — Starting from table, he 
looked alternately at Colonel Hauton 
and at Mr. Sloak, and could scarcely 
find v^ords to express his rag e > 
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•^Hypocrisy! Treachery! Ingratitude! 
Cowardice !— If my cloth did not pro- 
tect you, you would not dare ^Oh 1 

that I was not a clergyman !"—— cried 
Buckhurst. 

** It's a good time to wish it, faith," 
-—said the Colonel, ** but you should 
have thought better before you put it 
on. 

Cursing himself, his patron, and his 
fiither, Buckhurst struck his foreheadji 
and rushed out of the room — An insult- 
ing laugh followed from Colonel Hauton, 
in which Mr. Sloak and all the company 
joined— *-^Buckhurst beard it with feeU 
ings of powerless desperation — He walk- 
ed as fast as possible, he almost ran 
through the barrack yard and through 
the streets of the town, to get as far as 
he could from this scene, from these 
people— 4ie found himself in the open 
fields, and leaning against a tree— his 
heart almost bursting — for still he had a 
heart, 

*' Oh, Mr. Percy !" he eu^clajmed 
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aloud — •* once I had a friend !— - 
good, generous friend — —And I left him 

for such a wretch as this f^ Oh> if I 

had followed his advice ! He knew 

me— knew my better self !- ^And if he 

cduld see me at this moment, he would 

, . . f • • ' . ' 

pity me. . •. Oh, Cilroline! you would 
jiity . . . . No, you would despise me, 
as I despise mysel f I a clergyman f 

-^ Oh! father! father! what have you 

to answer for!" .. 

To this sudden pang of conscience 
and feeling succeeded the idea of" the 
reproaches, which his father would p6ur 
upon him — the recollection of his debts, 
and the impossibility of paying thenti — 
liiis destitute, hopeless condition — anger 
aigainst the new rector of Chipj^ing- 
Friafs, and against his cold, malicious, 
patron, returned with increased force 

upon his mind. The remainder of 

that day^ and the whole of the night, 
were passed in these fluctuations of pas- 
sion. Whenever he closed his eyes and 
began to dose, he ^ heard the voice of 
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Oolonel Hauton drinking the healtk of 
Mr. Sloak, and twice he started from his 
%}eep/ after haring collared both the 
liftctor a«d his -patroii — The day brought 
him tio relief — ^The moment his creditofs 
heard the > facts, he knew he should' be 
4ii 'immediate danger of arrest-^— He hur- 
ried to town to his father — his father 
must know his situation, sooner or later^ 
and something mttst be done* 
-:' We spare the reader a shocking scene 
H[>f filial and parental reproaches. 

They were both, at last, compelled to 
leturn to the question. What is to be 

^one ? The father declared his utter 

inability to pay his son's debts, and told 
hitn^ that now there remained but one 
way of extricating himself from his dif* 
ficulties— *-To turn to a better pa- 
tron ... . 

" Oh, Sir, I have done with patrons/* 
bri^d Biickhurst— r** Never more will J 
look back to patronage." 

»* What then will you do. Sir ?— -*- 
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ive in a jail the remainder of your 
life?" 

Buckhurst gave a deep sigh, and, after 
a pausiB, said, *^ Well, Sir 1 Go on 
——Who is to be iny new patron ?** 

" Your old friend. Bishop Clay/* 

*' I have no claim upon him. He hat 
done much for me already." 

** Therefore he mil do more." 

*^ Not pay my debts and that is 

the pressing diflSculty. — He cannot ex- 
tricate me, unless he could give me a 
good living immediately, and he has 
none better than the one I have already, 
except Dr. Leicester's — His deanery, 
you know, is in the gift of the crown. 
Besides, the good dean is likely to live 
as long as I shall." 

'^ Stay — ^you do not yet, quick Sir> see 
my scheme — a scheme which would pay 
your debts and put you at ease at once — 
Miss Tammy Clay, the Bishop's sister." 

" An old, ugly, cross, avaricious 
devil i" cried Buckhurst. 
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** Rich ! passing rich ! and well in- 
clined toward you, Biickhurst, as yoa 
koow." 

Buckhurst said,, that she was his 
abhorrence — that the idea of a man's 
sdling himself in marriage, was so re- 
pugnant to his feelings,, that he could 
never think of it-r-Jthat hje would rather 

a 

die in a jaih 

His father let him exhaust himself 
in declamation, certain that he would 
be brought to. tliink of it at last, by the 
necessity to which he was reduced. The 
result was, what the Commissioner saw 
it must be.— ^-Creditors pressed. — A jail 
in immediate view — no resource but Miss 
Tammy Clay. — He went down to the 
country to tlie bishop's,. to get out of the 
way of his creditors,, and-rrto consider 
about it. rHe found no difficulty like- 
ly to arise on the part of the lady. The 
bishop, oldi^ and almost, doating,. govern- 
ed by his sister Tammy, who was an 
admirable housekeeper, and kept his, 
tablQ exquisitely 9. was brought, thought 
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very reluctantly, to consent to their mar- 
riage. 

Not so acc[uiescent, however, were 
'Miss Tammy's two nephev^s, FVdnch 
and English Clay. They had looked 
upon her wealth as their indefeasible 
right and property.— ^The possibility of 
her marrying had for years been, as they 
thought, out of the question : and of all 
the young men of their acquaintafice, 
Buck hurst Falconer was the very last 
whom they would have suspected, to 
have any design upon aunt Tammy-^ 
she had long and often been the subject 
of his ridicule. — French Clay, though he 
had just made an imprudent match with 
a singer, was the more loud and violent 
against the aunt; and English Clay, 
though he was not in want of her money, 
was roused by the idea of being duped 
by the Falconers. — This was just ^t the 
time he had commissioned Lady Trant, 
to propose for Miss Georgiana. — Aunt 
Tammy had promised to give him six 
thousand pounds, whenever he should 
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marry, he did not value her money a 
single sixpence, but he would not be 
tricked out of his rights by any man or 
woman breathing. — Aunt Tammy, re- 
senting certain words that had escaped 
him derogatory to her youth and beauty, 
and being naturally unwilling to give— ^ 
any thing but herself — refused to paft 
with the six thousand pounds. — " In 
these hard times, and when she was 
going to marry an expensive husband,** 
she laughing said, ^' that all she had 
would be little enough for her own es- 
tablishment," Buck hurst would willing- 
ly have given up the sum in question, 
but English Clay would not receive it, 
as a consequence of his intercession. His 
pride offehded Buckhurst, they came to 
high words, and high silence. — English 
Clay went to his relation. Lady Trant, 
and 6rst reproaching her with havii^g 
been too precipitate in executing his 
first commission, gave her a second, in 
which he begged she would make no de- 
lay. — He requested her Ladyship wonld 
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inCorm Mrs. Falconer^ that a doable bI^ 
liance with her family was more than h^ 
bad looked for^r^-and ia otx^ word, thai 
either her son Buokhurst's marriage withi 
his aunt Tammy^ or his own marriage 
lyith M4ss Georgiana^ must be given up. 
—He would not have his aunt at her age 
90ake herself ridiculous, and he would 
not connect, himself with a family, who 
could uphold a young man in duping an 

old woman. Lady Trant might shap^ 

bis message as she pleased,, but this w^s 

to be it's substance. 

*' In consequence of Lady Trant's in- 
timation, which of course was made with. 
8^11 possible delicacy, Georgiana and Mrs. 
Falconer wrote to Efuckhurst in the 
(Strongest terms, urging him to give iip 
his intended marriage. — There were, as. 
they for«cibly represented, so many other 
old women with large fortunes, who. 
could in the course of a short time be 
found, who would, be quite a$ good, 
matches for him, that it would argue a. 
tptal insensibility to the interest3 smd: 
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entreaties of bis beloved mother and 
sister^t if he persisted in his present 
preposterous design, srBu9khurst an- 
swered r-r 

*' MY DEAR MOTHER AND GEORGY,. 

" I was married yesterday, and 
lim as sorry for it to. day, ^ you c^n 

Yours truly, 

P. S. — " There are other young mea 
with as good fortunes as English Clay in 
tbe world.'* 

The letter and the postscript disap- 
pointed and enraged Mrs. Falconer and 
Georgiana beyond description. 
. English Clay left his D. I. O. at Mrs. 
falconer's door, and banged dow,n. to 
giay.Hall.-^ 

Georgiana, violent in the expression 
of her disappointment,, would have ex- 
posed herself to Lady Trant,, and to half 

/ 
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^her acquaintance ; but Mrs. Falconer, ih 
the midst of her mortification/ retained 
'command of temper sufficient, to take 
thought for the future. She "warned 
Lady Trant to be silent, and took pre- 
cautions to prevent the affair from being 
'known ; providently determining, that, as 
i^oon as her daughter should recover from 
the disappointment of losing Clay-Hati, 
she would marry her to Petcalf, and 
settle htr at once at the lodge in Asia 
Minor. 
^ *^ Till Georgiana is married," said'she 

« 

to herself, " the Commissioner will nev<iSr 
let me have peace — if English Clay^s 
breaking off the match gets wind, we 
are undone — for who will think of a 
rejected girl — beautiful or fashionable 
though she be. — So the best thing that 
can be * done is to marry her immedi- 
'ately to Petcalf. — I will have it so — and 
the wedding-clothes will not have becti 

bought in vain.'* 

'The bringing* down the young lady's 
imagiiiation, however, from Clay-Hall 



^■^^. 
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to a Lodge, was a task of much difficulty; 
and Mrs. Falconer often in the bitter- 
riess of her heart exclaimed, that she 
had the most ungrateful children in the 
world. It seems that it is a tacit com- 
pact between mothers and daughters, of 
a certain class, that if the young ladies 
are dressed, amused, advertised, and ex- 
hibited at every fashionable public place> 
and private party, their hearts, or hands 
at least, are to be absolutely at the dis- 
posal of their parents. 

It was just when Mrs. Falconer was 
exasperated by Georgiana's ingratitude^ 
that her son Buckhurst was obliged to 
come to London after his marriage, to 
settle with his creditors. His bride in- 
sisted upon accompanying him, and 
chose this unpropitious time for being 

introduced to his family. And such a 

bride! Mrs. Buckhurst Falconer I — 

Such an introduction ! — Such a recep- 
tion ! — His mother cold and civil, mere- 
ly from policy to prevent their &mily 
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quarrels from becoming public— <-his sis- 
ters .... 

But enough. — Here let us turn from 
the painful scene, and leave this house 
divi4ed ^gaipst itself.-^ 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



Letter from Alfred to his Father. 



*• MY DEAR FATHER, 

'^ I SEND you two pamph- 
lets on the causes of the late changes in 
-the ministry, one by a friend, the other by 
an enemy of Liord Oldborough's. Tem- 
jie I should have thought the author of 
.the first, but that I know he has not 
time to write, and that there does not 
appear any of that behind the scene know- 
ledge, which his situation affords. — All 
the pamphleteers and newspaper politi- 
cians write as if they knew the whole — 
some confident that ministry split on one 
question — some on another ; long decla- 
.'mations and abuse follow as usual on 
each side, but WISE people, and of 
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course myself among that number^ sus- 
pect, *' that all that we know is, that we 
know nothing."— XMat there was some 
private irifrigue in the cabmet, which 
has not yet transpired, I opine from 
Temple's reserve, whenever I have men- 
tioned the subjefct; This mornlngy \vhen 
I asked him to frank these pamphlets, 
he laughed, and saldj^ t|)a|( I was sending 
coals to Newcastle — what this meant he 
refused to ex'^laifi;' of rather he attempt- 
ed to explain it axvcy by obs*rvihgf, • ttlak 
]beople * of good understanding lifted 
could judge better at a distance of v^httt 
Was passing in the political world, UhaB 
those who were close to the scene of ac^ 
tion, and subject to hear the contra^ 
dictory reports of the i^y-^-^therefore, he 
conceived that I might be sending ihate^ 
rials for thinking to one, who could 
judge better than I can.— ^I tormented 
Temple for a quarter of an hbur with a 
Cross-examination so able, that it was 
teally a pity to waste it' otit of the courts, 
but I could get nothing niore from him. 
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Is it possible^ my de^ father^ thf^.joi 
ard at the bottom-df all this^B.- 
^l :*5.LdrdQldbOT0Dgh c^Jtildly told me 
the ether day^ :aHd^ m a v^pj significanrt 
4alAanevy^knA^ a» I now recoiled^' fixing 
bis inqpkJrittg eye upon ine, as he saijl 
khe /M(^Qrd£h-4' ihaf he npt> only feVt lesfe- 
Seem aod' regard for Mn /Percy, bittigfft«l. 
ii<ud^-^giiatitade*far tried;. frielidship/^--^ 
H took it at the. time as* a geaeiiat ex- 
pression of kihdbess, now I recollect ihe 
jook, add the pause after the word^ri;^ 
■titude^ I pot this with Templets coafe to 

Newcastle. But, if i4^ is a secret, I 

imust not inqiiire, and if it is not, you 
•will tell it to me.-^'-Sp I shaQ go on to 
«my own affaiTs«*-4- 

i ' '* The other day. I wa^ sitrprised by a 

^isit at my chambers frdm an EasC- 

.Indfia director.— Lord Oldboirotigh, I find, 

recommended it to him to employ me in 

a very important cause, lofig pending, 

:for a vast sum of money. The whole, 

with all it's accubiulated and accuniur- 

latitig ikUerest^ depending: on a (Kiint •£ 
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her temper and her avarice^ I am afraid 
that what you have heard of them is also 
true ; for a brother lawyer of mine, who 
was employed to draw the settlements^ 
says, she has taken care to keep every 
penny she could in her own power j 
and that in the whole course of his prac-» 
tice he never saw so hard a battle be- 
tween love and parsimony. — ^Poor Buck« 
hurst ! who could have foreseen that this 
would be his fate! I met him in the 
street yesterday with his bride, and he 
looked as if he would rather be hanged, 
than receive my congratulations; I 
|>assed without seeming to have seen 
them. 

^^ I have just received Mr. Barclay *s 
letter, and am going to work upon his 
settlements.— So Caroline's wishes for La- 
dy Mary Pembroke will be accomplished. 
—I asked Temple, whether Lord Oldbo- 
' rough had heard any thing of Count Al- 
tenberg. since his return to his own coun- 
try. — ^Yes, — one pritate letter to Lord 
Oldborough — from which nothing had 
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transpired. but one line of general thanktj 
for civilities received in.Englancl. — Tenar 
pie, who seems to have formed the same 
notion^ .and the sd.me wishes, that we had^ 
told me yesterday, without niy <^uestion« 
mg him, that Lord Oldbprough had wfit- 
len with his own hand an answer (o the 
Count, which none of the secretaries 

have- seei^r Temple, in seahng up thie 

*■.■'.' - 

packet, ventured to ask, whether there 
was any chance of sieeing Count Alten- 
berg again in England, — '^ None that be 
knew"r— Lord. Oldborough answered.-— 
Temple, who of all men is least like 
Commissioner Falconer in circumlocu- 
tory address, at once blurted out, " ts 
Count Altenberg going to be married?" 
—Lord Oldborough turned and lookejd 
upon him with surprise, « . . . • whether 
surprise at his curiosity, or at the impro- 
bability of the Count's making his Lord- 
ship the confident of his love affairs. 
Temple declares he was in too much con- 

' • • • ' . . . » ♦ 

fusion to be able to decide. — Lord Old- 
borough made no Tcply, but took up^an 
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answer to a memorial^ which he had or* 
dered Temple to draw, pointed out some 
unlucky mistakes in it, and finished 
by saying to him, * Mr. Temple, your 
thoughts are not in your business. Sir^ 
I do believe you are in lovey which sen- 
tence Temple declares his Lordship pro- 
nounced with a look and accent, that 
would have suited — 

" SiVy I do believe you have the plague, 
— And if so, do me the justice to let me 
employ Mr. Shaw to do your business, till 
you are married.' 

. " Temple says, that Lord Oldborough 
is proud of showing himself a foe to love, 
•which he considers as the bane of ambi- 
tion, and as one of the weaknesses of 
human nature, to which a great man 
ought to be superior. 

" Whether the secretary be right or 
wrong in this opinion of his Lordship, I 
have not seen enough to be able to de- 
termine ; and I suspect, that Temple is 
not at present a perfectly calm observer. 

- VOL. IIL N 
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-r-Ever since his visit to the country, he 
seems not to be entirely master of hiw^ 
self: his heart is still hoviering round 
about some absent object. What object 
I do not know, for though he does not 
deity my charge, he will not tell me the 
name of his fair one. I suspect Lady 
Frances Arlington of having stolen his 
heart. I am very sorry for it — for tarn 
clear she is only coquetting with him. 
Temple says, that he is too poor to 
marry. He is so amiable, that I am 
sure he will make any woman he mar- 
ries happy, if it be not her own fault, 
and if they have but enough to live 
upon. It grieves me to hear his una- 
vailing daily regrets for having quitted 
the bar. Had he continued in his origi- 
nal profession, he might, and in all pro- 
bability would have been at this moment 
as his competitor, a man much his inferior 
in talent, actually is, in the receipt of 
^4000 good pounds per annum, inde- 
pendent of all men — and might have 
married any woman in any rank. — £e- 
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sides eveti with such a patron as Iu)rd 
Oidborough> what would lie do with any 
other ? iTemple feels dependianee grievotis 
to bis spititi— — ^He is of a very good 
fttmily, dnd was not early used- to a- sub'<^ 
farvieut situation. His health too will 
be hurt by his close oonfinement to the 
business of office — and. he has no4im^ 
lor indulging. his litenatry taste5*-^no play 
for his geniusr— That was his original 
grievance at the bar, but bis present 
occupations are less congenial to his 
taste than law ever was.' — His brother 
secretary, Mr. Shaw, is a mere matter of 
foct man, who is particularly unsuited 
to-hiniy — an objector to eviery tiling, new, 
a curtailer and contemner of all elo- 
quenS^iSr^poor Temple < is mieasy and dis-* 
contented, he would give up his situation 
to iBorrow, but that he cannot quit Lord 
01dboiK)ugh — He says, that he has a 
hundred times resolved to resign, that he 
has- had his letter written, and the words 
ooyhi&lips, imt he never could, when it 
caMC tor the poit^ty present tine letter, or) 
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pronoance the words to Lord Oldboroagh. 
Wonderful the ascendency this man has 
over the mind ! — Extraordinary his power 
of attaching^ with manners so little con- 
ciliatory !—— Adieu, my dear Father, I 
have indulged myself too long in writing 
to you — But I will work double tides for 
it the rest of the morning. I have to 
read over the late Mr. Panton's will, and 
to give our friend Mr. Gresham, an 
opinion upon it — Notwithstanding Ro- 
samond's cruelty to him, he is as much 
our friend, and her friend, as ever-— Pan- 
ton's will is on ten skins of parchment ; 
and then I have a plea in rejoinder to 
draw for Lady Jane Granville, and, worse 
than all, to read and answer four.of her 

Ladyship's notes now on my tabU^ 

By the by, I would rather carry on a 
suit for any four men, than for one such 
woman of business as poor Lady Jane — 
She is never at rest one moment ; never 
can believe, that either lawyer or solici- 
tor knows what he is about — Always 
thinks her letters and notes can 3o more 
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than bills in chancery , or than the I^ord 
Chancellor himself. She frets inces* 
santly. I must request Erasmus to medi- 
cine her to repose ; she has absolutely a 

law fever Erasmus is at Richmond — 

sent for by some grandee — He is in high 
practice — he told mc he began last week 
to write to Rosamond, from the bedside 
of some sleeping patient, a full and true 
answer to all her questions about Miss 
Panton — Constance I should say — But 
the sleeper awakened, and the Doctor 
•had never time to finish his story 

Adieu — for I must finish — Love to all. 
Dear Father, Yours affectionately, 

ALFRiiD Percy." 

^^ Just as I began the second skin of 
Panton's will, a note was brought to me 

from whom do you think ? Lprd 

Oldborough, requesting to see me at four 
o'clock.— —What can his Lordship want 
with me? — I must send this frank before 
I can satisfy my own curiosity on this 
point — or yours, Rosamond." 
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After finishing the perusal of Mr. 
Panton's long-winded will, writing an 
opinion upon it for Mr. Gresham, and 
penning a quieting note for poor Lady 
Jane Granville, Alfred, eager to be punc- 
tual to the appointed hour, went to the 
minister. He need not have looked at 
his watch so often, or have walked so 
fast, for when he arrived, it wanted five 
minutes of the time appointed, and his 
Lordship had not returned from a visit to 
the Duke of Greenwich. Alfred was told 
however, that orders had been given for 
bis admittance ; and he was shown into 
an apartment, where he had leisure du- 
ring a full quarter of an hour to admire 
his own punctuality. At last he heard 
a noise of loud huzzas in the street, and 
looking out of the window, he saw a 
crowd at the farthest end of the street, 
and as it moved nearer, perceived that 
the populace had taken the horses from 
Lord Oldborough's carriage, and were 
drawing him to his own door, with loud 
acclamations. — His Lordship bowed to 
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the multitude as he got out of l\\$ car* 
riage rather proudly and coldly, yet still 
the crowd threw up their hats and huz- 
aaed. He apologized to Alfred, as he 
entered the room, for having been later 
than his appointment. Commissioner 
Falconer and Mr. Temple were wiWi 
liimi and the Commissioner immediately 
began to tell how they bad been delayed 
by the «eal of the people. Lord Oldi^ 
borough took a paper from his pockety 
mmI walked to the window to read it| 
without teeming to hear one word that 
the Commissioner was sayingi and with^* 
out paying any attention to the acolanm^ 
tions of the multitude below, which were 
again repeated on their seeing him attlie 
window. When his Lordship had (itiisli6d 
looking over the paper, he called upon 
Alfred to witness it, and then presenting 
it to Mr. Falconer, he said, in his haugh* 

tiest manner ^* An equivalent, Sir, 

for that sinecure place which you asked 
for, and which it was out of my power 
to obtain for you. Tlhat wu given an 
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the just reward of merits and of public 
services. My private debts** 

Alfred Percy observed, that his Lord- 
ship did not use the word^ obliga* 
tion. 

" My private debts to your family, 
Mr. Falconer, could not be paid from 
the public fund with which I am in- 
trusted 3 but yoa will not, I hope, find me 
the less desirous, that they should be pro- 
perly acknowledged. The annuity,'' 
continued he, putting his finger on the 
amount, which the Commissioner loQged 
to see, but at which he had not dared yet 
to look — " the annuity is to the full 
amount of that place, which, I think you 
assured me, would satisfy your and Mrs, 
Falconer's expectations." 

^< Oh, my Lord, more than satisfy . • • 
but from your Lordship's private fortune, 
from your Lordship's own emoluments 
of office, I cannot possibly think . . . . 
Mrs. Falconer would, I am sure, be ex- 
cessively distressed " 

<* Do me the favor, Sir, to let no more 
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be said upon thU subject/' — interrupted 
Lord Oldborough.-— — ^' As you return 
home» will you speak to those, poor peo- 
ple, whom I still hear in the street, and 
advise them now to return peaceably 
to their homes. My man Rodney» I am 
afraidi has thought it for my honor, to be 
too liberal to these good people — But 
you will speak to them. Commissioner/* 
The Commissioner! who never com- 
pletely felt Lord Oldborough's character, 
imagined that at this moment his Lord- 
ship secretly enjoyed the clamor of popu- 
lar applausCi and that this cold indif- 
ference was affected— -—Mr. Falconer 
therefore protested with a smile, *^ that 
he would do his best to calm the en- 
thusiasm of the people, but that it was 
a hard, if not impossible task, to stem 
the tide of Lord Oldhorough'H popularity 
——Enjoy your popularity, my I-iord 1" 
•concluded Mr, Falconer — " Enjoy it !— 
No minister in my memory >ovcr was so 
popular!**—— 

. As soon as tl>e Commissioneri after 

N fi 
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saying these words, had left the room, 
Lord Old borough^ m a tone of sovereign 
contempt, repeated the word, 

^* Popularity I ^There goes a mail 

now, who thinks me fit to be a fool to 
popularity 1"^ 

" Popularity," said Mr. Tettiple, ^^ is 
a bad master, but a good servant. A 
great man will/' as Burke says, ^^ dis- 
dain to veer like the weathercock on the 
temple of fashion with every breath of 
popularity— —But may he not, my Lord, 
• . • • say, for you know? . • . May he 
not wisely take advantage of the gate, 
and direct this great power, so as to 
work the state machinery to good pur- 
pose ?'' 

** A dangerous pQwer,^ — replied Lord 
Oldborough, turning from his secretary 
to Alfred, as if he was impatient to 
speak of business— -^Temple,, who had 
more the habits of a man of letters, than 
of a man of businesi;, or of a courtier, 
was apt unseasonably to pursue a dis- 
cussion^ and to pique himself upon show- 
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ing sincerity by declaring a difTerence of 
opinion from his patron. Utterly repug«> 
nant as this was to the minister's habiti 
and temper, yet in admiration of the 
boldness of the man, and in consideration 
for his true attachment. Lord Oldborbugh 
bore it with magnanimous patience-^ 
when he had time— ^and, when he had 
not, would cut it short at once. 

•* In a mixed government, popularity^ 
philosophically speaking, if I may pre- 
sume to diifer from your Lordship,*' . . . 
Temple began, 

•• Permit me. Sir, first,'* interrupted 
Lord Oldborough, •' to settle ray busi- 
ness with Mr. Alfred Percy, who being 
a professional man, and in high practice^ 
probably sets a just value upon his 
time.'* 

Mr. Temple, who was a man of quick 
feelings, felt a word or glance of reproof 
from Lord Oldborough with keen sensU 
bility. Alfred could not fix his attention 
Upon what hrs Lorcfship was now begllt-* 

ning to say. Lord Oldborough saw re- 
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fleeted in Alfred's countenanee. the. dis- 
turbance in his friend's: and immedi- 
ately returning, and putting a key into 
his hand, 

" You will do me a service, Sir," said 
he, " by looking over my father's papers 
marked priVa/^ in red letters. — They may 
be necessary in this business — ^They ;are 
papers, which I could trust only to one 
who has my interests at heart." 

Temple's face brightened instantly, 
and bowing much lower than usual, he 
received the key with great respect, and 
hurried away to search for the papers.^ 

" For a similar reason, Mr. Alfred 
Percy," said Lord Oldborough, " they 
shall, if you please, be put into your 
hands." — His Lordship moved a chair 
towards Alfred, and seated himself. *' My 
law agent has not satisfied me of late. 
A suit, into which I have been plunged 
by those who had the direction of my 
)>usiness, has not been carried on with 
ability or vigour. I had not leisure to 
look into any affairs that merely con- 
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oertied mysolf. Circumiitanceihavejuit 
Wttkenod mo to the subject, and to the 
perceptiotii that my privttto fortune has 
iuflfcredi and will iulter yet more mate- 
rially, itnlcHfi I am fortunate enough to 
find united in the iame pemon a lawyer 
and a friend. I have looked round, and 
«ee many older barri^teri than Mr. Al- 
fred Percy, but none io likely to be in- 
terested in my aflairs ag the Mon of my 
earliest friend, and few more capable of 
conducting them with diligence and abi- 
lity. May t hope, Sir, for hereditary 
kindheiKrt from you, as well as for profei- 
sionnl services ?*' 

No one knew better than Lord Oldbo- 
rough how to seem receiving, whilst he 
conferred a favor) and if ever he ap- 
peared harsh, it was only where he knew, 
that the people to whom he spoke had 
not feelings worthy of his consideration. 
—His lordship was as much pleased by 
the manner in which this trust was ac- 
cepted, as our young lawyer could be 
by the manner in which it was offered. 
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*' My papers then shall be sent to 
you directly/' said Lord Oldborough.— 
*• Look over them, and if you are of 
opinion, that my case is a bad one, I will 
stop where I am. — If, on the contrary, 
you find that justice and law are on my 
side, proceed, persist. — I shall trust the 
whole to you, Sir, without a further 
question.*' 

Lord Oldborough next spoke of a 
steward of his at Clermont-Park, who, 
as he had reason to suspect, was leagued 
with a certain attorney, Sharpe, in frau-' 
dolent designs ; his Lordship hoped, that 
Mr. Alfred Percy, during his vacations, 
when spent in that neighbourhood, 
might, consistently with his professional 
duties, find time to see into these affairs, 
and, in his Lordship's absence, might 
OTpply the want of the master's eye. 

Alfred assured his Lordship, that no 
effort or care should be wanting on hrs 
part, to justify the high confidence with 
which he was honored. 

«« Since you are going to take charge 
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of my buBinesSi Sir/' pursued Lord Old- 
boroughi ^' it if fit you should know my 
vietTB relative to my affairs.-^In my pre- 
sent situation, with the favor I enjoy, 
and the opportunities I command, it 
would bo easy to make my fortune 
whatever I pleased. Avarice is not my 
passion.-«-It is my pride hot to increase 
tho burdens of my country .-~Mine is a 
generous country, ever ready to reward 
her publio servants, living or dying.~f 
But, whilst I live, never will I speculate 
upon her generosity, and, when I die, 
never shall my heirs appeal to her com- 
passion. My power at it's zenith, and' 
my character being known, I can uiTord 
to lay aside much of that adventitious 
splendor, which adds nothing to true 
dignity. Economy and dignity are com* 
pati hie ^«- essential to each other. To 
preserve independence, atxl, consequent- 
ly, integrity, economy is necessary in 
all stations. Therefore, Sir, I determine 
... for I am not stringing sentences to« 
gefther, that are to end ia Mthing« I de« 
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termine, at this moment, to begin to 
make retrenchments in my expenditure. 
The establishment at Clermont-Park, 
whither I have no thoughts of returning, 
may be reduced. I commit that. Sir, 
to your discretion.*' 

Mr. Temple returned with the papers, 
on which Lord Oldborough put his seal, 
and said his solicitor should, with all 
others that were necessary, deliver them 
the next morning to Mr. Percy. — Alfred, 
careful never to intrude a moment on 
the time of the minister, rose, and, with* 
out repeating his thanks, made his bow. 

" I consider this law-suit as a fortu- 
nate circumstance," said Lord Oldbo- 
rough, " since it affords me means at 
last of engaging Mr. Alfred Percy in 
my service, in a mode which cannot,'' 
added his Lordship, smiling, " interfere 
with his family horror of ministerialpa- 
tronage." 

Alfred said something respectfully ex- 
pressive of his sense of the professional 
adv^^itage he must derive from being 
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employed by Lord Oldborough — a spe- 
cies of patronage, by which he felt him- 
self most highly honored, and for which 
he was sure his whole family would feel 
properly grateful. 

*• Sir/' said Lord Oldborough, follow- 
ing him to the door, '* if I had ever 
doubted it, you would convince me that 
jperfect propriety of manner is consistent 
with independence of mind. — As to the 
rest, we all know the difference between 

a client and a patron." 

Bows — and not a word more. — 
The management of Lord Oldbo- 
rough's business necessarily led to an 
increase of intercourse between his Lord- 
ship and Alfred, which was peculiarly 
agreeable to our young barrister, not 
only as it gave him opportunities of see- 
ing more of the character of this minis- 
ter, but as it put it into his power to be 
of service occasionally to his friend Mr. 
Temple. Chained to a desk, his genius 
confined to the forms of office, and with 
a master too high, and an associate too 
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low, to fifforcl him any of the pleasures 
of society, he had languished for want of 
a companion^ — ^A few minutes at a time 
of Alfred's conversaticm was a delightffd 
cordial to him, and restored the vivacity 
and energy of his mind. Alfred encou* 
raged him by example to submit to the 
drudgery of business^ showed h]m» that a 
man of letters may become a man of 
business^ «nd that the habits of both may 
be rendered compatible. When Temple 
recurred to his regret for having aban- 
doned the certain resource of a profes- 
sion, and envied Alfred his ind^end- 
enee, Alfred still pointed out to him, that 
his literary talents might yet ransom 
him from slavery, and ensure him fame 
«&d fortune. Temple now performed 
the duties of his office with aH tha;t re- 
gularity, which is supposed to be pecu- 
liar to dullness. In the intervals of busi- 
ness, in that leisure which order afforded 
him, he employed and concentrated his 
powers on a political question of consi- 
derable importance, and when he was 
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completely master of the 8ubject» he rose 
in the House of Commons^ and made a 
speech^ which^ from all parties, obtained 
deserved applause. The speech was 
published.— A few days afterwards^ Mr. 
Temple happened to be earlier than the 
usual hour of levee, and, on entering 
Lord Oldborough^s cabinet, he found his 
Lordship reading, and reading with sa 
much attention, that he did not observe . 
kkn — he heard his Lordship^s quick and 
decided pencil mark page afber page* 
At lengtli, rising and turning to throw 
the book on the tablci Lord Oldborough 
saw Mr. Temple copying a letter. 
. << An exoellent speeoh to the purpose^ 
Sir/'^said Lord Oldborough.— -'< It had 
it*i e0ect on the house, I umlerBtand^ 
iffid I thank your friend, Mr. Alfred J 
Percy, for putting it into my hands at 
a moment when I could read i*t.^' — 

Lord Oldborough thought for some 
moments, then looked over some official 
papers, which lie had ordered Mr. Tern* 
pie to draw up.— 
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" Very well, Sir — Very well. — A man 
of genius, I see, can become a man olf 
business." — 

His Lordship signed the papers, and, 
when that was finished, turned again to 
Mr. Temple. 

" Sir, some time ago a place was va- 
cant, which, I know, you had reason to 
expect. — It was given to Mr. Shaw, be- 
cause it was better suited to him than 
to you. — The manner in which you took 
your disappointment showed a confi- 
dence in my justice. — Have you any 
objection, Mr. Temple, to the diploma- 
tic line?" 

" I fear ... or I should say, I hope, my 
Lord, that I have not the habits of dis- 
simulation, which, as I have always un- 
derstood, are necessary to success in the 
diplomatic line." 

" You have understood wrongly. Sir," 
— replied Lord Oldborough. — "I, who 
have seen something of courts, and know 
something of diplomacy, am of opinion, 
that a man of sense, who knows what he 
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is about, who says the thing that is, who 
will tell at once what he can do, and 
what he cannot, would succeed better 
as a negociator in the present state of 
Europe, than could any diplomatist with 
all the simulation and dissimulation of 
Chesterfield, or with the tact of Ma- 
carin/' 

** Indeed ! my Lord 1'* — said Mr. Tem- 
ple, looking up with an air of surprise 
that almost expressed, 

^* Then, why did you choose Cun- 
ningham Falconer for an Envoy?" 

" Pray I" said Lord Oldborough, tak- 
ing a long inspiration with a pinch of 
snuff, ** pray 1 with that despatch this 
morning from Mr. Cunningham Fal- 
ooner were there any private letters?" 

** One for Commissioner Falconer, 
my Lord." 

<< None from Count Altenberg to 
me?" 

" None, my Lord." 

The minister took a walk up and 
down the room^ and then returning to 
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Mr. Temple, said- — *• His Majesty 
thinks proper, Sir, to appoint you En- 
voy in the place of Mr. Gunningham 
Falconer, who is recalled." 

" I thank you, my Lord— ^his Ma* 
jesty does me great honor," (iried Mr. 
Temple, with sudden gratitude — then, his 
countenance and tone instantly chang- 
ing frbm joy to sorrow, he added, " His 
Majesty does me great honor, my Lord, 
but " 

'^ But not great pleasure it seems. 
Sir," said Lord Oldborough. — ** I 
thought, Mr. Temple, you had trusted 
to me the advancetaettt of your for- 
tune." 

<* My fortune! My Lord, I am 

struck with surprise and gratitfide by 
your Lordship's goodness in taking 
thought for the advancement of my for- 
tune.- But I have other feelings. . . ." 

" And may I ask, what is the nature 
of your other feelings, Siff ?" 

'* My Lord— excuse me ... I cannot 
tell tbem^to yo«u" 
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" One word more, Sir. — Do ypu hesi- 
tatc> from any motiveB of delicacy, with 
respect to the present Envoy ?'* 

'^ No, my Lord, you look too high 
for my motive . . • and the higher I am 
sensible that I stand in your Lordship's 
opinion, the greater is my fear of falling. 
— I beg you will excuse me, the offer 
that your Lordship has had the goodness 
to make would be the height of my am- 
bition-*«but when opposing motives draw 
the will in contrary directions ....*' 

*^ Sir, if you are going into the bot^ 
tomlcss pit of metaphysics, excuse me,'' 
said Lord Oldborough.— -^' there I must 
leave you. I protest. Sir, you aro 

jpast my comprehension." 

" And past my own," cried Mr. Tem* 
pie, *< for," with effort and emphasis, he 
uttered the words, '^ I am ... in love." 

'' I think," said Lord Oldborough, 
oooUy, ** I told you so. Sir, more than 
a month ago." 

^* I have BKfii it I and said it to Lord 
Oldborough !"-*exclaimcd Mr. Temptot 
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lookinfg, as one ungertain whether lie 
were dreaming, or awake. 

^' It is undoubtedly uncommon to se- 
lect a minister of state for the confident 
of a love affair/' said Lord Oldborough/ 
with an air of some repressed humor. 

^' I knew I should expose myself to 
your Lordship's derision/' exclaimed 
Mr. Temple. — 

He was too much engrossed by his 
own feelings, as he pronounced these 
words, to observe in his Lordship's coud*- 
tenance, an extraordinary emotion.-^It 
was visible but for one instant. 

With a look more placid, and a tone 
somewhat below his usual voice. Lord 
Oldborough said, " You have misjudged 
me much, Mr. Temple, if you have con- 
ceived, that your feelings, that such feel- 
ings, would be matter of derision to me. 
But since you have touched upon this 
subject, let me give you one hint — Am- 
bition wears better than Love." 

Lord Oldborough sat down to write, 
and added^ ^< one fortnight^ during this 
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reoeiSi I can iparo you, Mr. Templ< 
Mr. Shaw will undertake your part of 
the busineii of office. At the end of the 
ensuing fortnight, I trust you will let 
me have your answer.'* 

Full of gratitude, Mr. Temple could 
express it only by a bow— and retired 
—-—The antichamber was now filling 
fttst for the levee— there was no possibi- 
lity, the secretary saw, of making his 
way through it, no possibility of his 
thoughts escaping, for a moment, to liis 
own affairs. 

One person after another stopped him ^ 
all had some pressing business, or some 
business which they thought of conse- 
quence, either to the nation or them* 
selves. 

*' Mr. Temple, I must trouble you to 
look over these heads of a bill.'' 

*^ Mr. Temple ! . . . My memorial . . . 
jusc give me your advice . . ." 

** Sir ... I wrote a letter, three weeks 
ago, to Lord Oldborough, on the her- 

VOL. III. 
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ring fishery y to whiqh I have not had 
jthe honor of an answer." 

^' Mr. Temple • . • the address from 
Nottingham . • . Where's the reply ?" 

*^ Mr. Temple, may I know whether 
his Lordship means to see us gentlemen 
firom the City about the loan ?'' 

" Sir — Pray, Sir 1 . . . My new inven- 
tion for rifling cannon — Ordnance de- 
partment I — Sir, I did apply — War Of- 
fice too. Sir ! — It's very hard I can't get 
an answer — bandied about I — Sir, I can't 
think myself well used . . . Grovemmeot 
shall hear more." 

" One word, Mr. Temple, if you 
please, about tithes . . . I've an idea ..." 

** Temple, don't forget the Littleford 
turnpike bill " 

*' Mr. Temple, who is to second the 
motion on Indian affairs?" 

" Temple, my good friend, did you 
speak to Lord Oldborough about my 
little affair for Tom ?" 

." Mr. Temple, a word in your ear-^ 
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the member for the borough^ you know, 
is dead ; letters must be written directly 
to the corporation." 

** Temple, my dear friend^ before you 
go> give me a/rank." • 

** A very full levee, Mr. Temple !— 
I'll just make my bow and retire"— -said 
an idle gentleman. 

^ uMr. Temple wMed that he oould do 
{the daime. : - heyie, 43ver at la8t^«*«nd ne- 
ver did levee appear so long. Mr. Tem- 
|ile/^ot away from toemorialists, peti* 
Aionefs,' grievtoces/ men. of business, 
JMUie men; newsmeny and dear friends, 
then hastened to Alfred to unburden his 
mind-^Ahd to: rest hit exhausted spirits. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



The moment that Mn Temple reached 
his friend's chambers^ he threw himsdf 
into a. chair. 

*• What repose ! What leisure ! What 
retirement is here !'* cried he — •• A man 
can think and feel a moment for him- 
self/' 

'^ Not well^ I fearj in the midst of the 
crackling of these parchments/' said 
Alfred, folding up the deeds at which 
lie had been at work — " And I wonder 
you don't conf^lain, as you used to do» 
of their musty smell ^ for my part I 
think I am like that good Lawyer, who 
acquired a special love for the smell of 
old deeds — However, I have now done 
my business for this day, and I am your 
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nan for what you please — If you are not 
engaged by some of your great people, 
we cannot do better than dine together/* 

'' With all my heart/* said Mr. 
Temple. 

** And where shall we dine?'* said 
Alfred. 

" Any where you please — But I have 
agreat deal to say to ybu^ Alfred, don't 
think of dining yet.** 

«' At the old work !** cried Alfred. 

*'.You think of convincing^ while I think of dining." 

But, as he spoke, Alfred obsenfed his ' 
friend's agitated countenance, and im- 
mediately becoming serious, he drew a 
chair beside Mr. Temple, and said: 

«< I believe, Temple, you have some- 
thing to say, that you are anxious about. 
You know, that if there is any thing I 
cMi do, head, hand, and heart are at 
your servlee.*^ ♦ 

' <^ Of that I am quite sure, else I 
ihould not come here to open my heart 
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to you/* replied Mr. Temple. Then he^ 
related all that had just passed betweea 
lybrd Oldborough and. himself^ aud end^ ' 
cd I 'by askiffg' Alfred^ . *• whetfaHh^ -he 
thought there was any chance of sdcoesS 
for his love? V 

^' You have no( told me who the Lady 
is/' said Alfred. 

^< H^ve not I ?-^buty surely, you caiif. 
guess?" 

*' I have guessed^-^but I wish to be 
mistaken— Lady Frances Arlington ?'* 

*^ Quite mistaken— Giicfss again — and 
laearerhome/* 

•f Nearer home ! — One of my sisterai^ 
--Not Caroline, I hope ?" 

•' No"— 

'< Then it must be as I once hoped 
. • • But why did. you never meutioa itt 
to me before?" : : « / 

Mr. Temple decliAred;^ tbati be had 
thought there was so little ohaiuce .of 
his ever being in circumstbnees in which 
he could marry, especially a woman wh*. 
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had not a large fortune of her owii> that 
he had scarcely ventured to atoWi even 
to himselfi his attachment. 

** I thought my love would wear itself 
out/* added he. ** Indeed I did not' 
know how serious a business it waSp till- 
this sudden proposal was made to me of 
leaving England : then I felt, that I should 
drag, at every step, a lengthening chain. 
In plain prose, I cannot leave England 
without knowing my fate. But don-t 
let me make a fool of mjrself, Alfi"^. 
No man of sense will do more than ha^ 
%ard a refusfil : that every man ought to 
dOf or he sacrifices the dignity of th6^ 
woman he loves to his own false pride; 
I know, that in these days gentlemen 
raitors are usually expert in sounding the 
relations of the lady they wish to address. 
To inquire, whether the Ittdy is engaged 
or not, is, I think, prudent and honor-* 
able: but beyond this, I consider it to 
be treacherous and base to endeavor, 
by any indirect means, to engage rela* 
tions to say, what a lover should learn 
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only from the lady herielf. Therofore, 
roy dear Mewl^ all I aik ii, whether 
you have remon to believoi that your 
lifter Rosamond'tf heart U prei^ogaged > 
or if you think i that there ii such a cer- 
tainty of roy being rejected, a» ought, in 
common prudence, to prevent my ha- 
warding the mortification of a refusal V^ 

Alfred ainured ttii friend, that, to the 
best of his belief, Rosamond's heart was 
disengaged— 

** And/' continued he^ ^' as a witness 
if or ought to be prepared to tell bis 
cause of belief^ I will give yon mine- 
Some time since I was commissioned by 
a gentleman, who wished to address her, 
to make the previous inquiry, and the 
answer was, quite disengaged. — Now a# 
she did not accept of this gentleman^ 
there is reason to conclude, that lie did 
not engage her nflcctions . • /' 

^* Was he rich or poor, may I auk V* 
interrupted Mr. Temple. 

'^ That is a leading question/' laid Al- 
fred. 
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^' I do net wfudt you to tell mo whothb 
gentlomen wfti» I know that would not 
be ft fair quoition, and I truit I ihould be 
ai far from aHkingi ai you (torn answer^ 
Ing it.<-*But there are mo many rlobi an 
well an HO many poor men la the world» 
that in aniwering to ttie inquiry, rioh .or 
poor? what oity or court roan do you 
name?.— -I want only to draw a general 
Inferencei an to your iliter'i taite for 
wealth/' 

. '< Her taite in amuredly not excluilve* 
ly for wealthi for her lant admirer wan a 
gentleman of very large fortune.'* 

^^ I am happy, atleaat in thatrenpeot, 
in not reMembling him/' laid Mr, Tem- 
ple. ^* Now for my othar queition*^ 
What chance • • • . for mynelf ?" 

^^ or that, my good friend, you must 
Judge for yourielf.—^By your own rule all 
yott have a right to hear li, that i, Ro- 
lamond'n brother .... have no reaion 
for believing that nhe lm» luch a repug* 
aance to you, ai would make a rt^Aiial 
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advwirle^my di^retio^, fma^t iMld^ ihM^' 
if 1 had a miHd td tell yottttKM^' IJ«oliId^^ 
not. AN I kn«iirjs that Itc^aimottdi •ai^' 
wdl-asl- th6 re^t of \^ frntAiyi^tribexr 
leiii^i;^ ^p6k^of you with "gM^^^^plilo^* 
batioily but I do' fioi <bleM«) V(d> th« idea'%f * 
con^fidet^ng yoti tts het loXre^et^ entered! 
iate her he**y ortheiW/'-^ i- ' 

*'^ But now the sooAdr it inters tlMi'bel^> 
ter," cried Mr. Temple, " Will youU i . i' 
catY you-. . . . Have hiE^'yott b^iMss'to 
do for Lot^ OMbbrough <at Clerm^i^t^i 
Park?" 

" Yes — and I aih gladof it, a»itgiVes 
mte an opportunity of indulging mysielfiil* 
going with you, my dear Temple . . . • .: 
I am ready to set out atany moment.'^ • * 
• " God 'bless you ! — The sooner the bet- 
ti^p theb'.-^This tiig)it4ii tbife oottdh ifyou^ 
please."— ril run and « take out* |>lade0j-. 
said he, 'snatching up his hat;' • 

^< Better'send,'' — cried Alfred, stopp^iAg* 
h^my ^' my man can run andtak^ ptacei^ 
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in a coach as well aa youj though he is 
not in love.-^Do yon stay with me. We 
will go to the coffee-house; dine^ and bo 
ready to set off." 

Mr Temple acceded. 

'' In the mean time/' said Alflred, 
** you have relations and connexions of 
your own» who shoulcl be concrulted." 

Temple said he was supe» that all hi|i 
relations and connexions would highly 
approve of an alliance with the Percy fa- 
mily.—'' But in fact/' added he, '< that is 
all they will care about the matter. My 
relations, though high and mighty peo- 
ple, have never been of any service to 
me ; they are too grand, and too hi^py» 
to mind whether a younger brother, of a 
younger brother sinks or swims ; whether 
I live in single wretchedness, or double 
blessedness.-— Not one rehition has nature 
given, who cares for me half as much as 
the friend I have made for myself.'* • • 

Sincerely as Alfred was his friend, and 
warmly interested for his success^ yet he 
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did not let this friendship interfere with 
the justice due to his sister, of leaving her 
sole arbitress of a question, which most 
concerned her happiness. 

'^ You understand. Temple,'' said iie, 
*^ before we set out, that my wishes in 
your favor are nothing to the purpose. — 
Much as I should like to have you for my 
brother-in-law, if love and fortune per- 
mit, yet observe, I shall use no influence 
with my sister, direct or indirect.-r^In- 
deed, my being conscious of my own at* 
tachment to you will make me peculiarly 
delicate and careful not to interfere or bias 
her in any degree, by telling my wishes." 

Mr. Temple understood and approved 
of this, declaring, that it was precisely 
what he desired, and what he should do 
by any friend and sister in similar circum- 
stances. His pride and reason, he said, 
would equally revolt from the idea of ^ in- 
terference of friends in his favor. — 
" Luckily there is no probability of this, 
for I am too poor for any prudent friend 
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to interfere in my favor. — And were I as 
rich as Croesus, your sister's family I 
know practically, as well as theoreticdly, 
would leave her entirely to her own deci* 
lion." — 

All these preliminary delicacies-— but 
not false delicacies, settled, the two 
friends set out on their journey. --During 
the last stage they were lucky enough to 
have the coach to themselves, and Mr* 
Temple made himself amends for the re- 
straint, under which he had labored dur- 
ing the preceding part of the journey^ 
whilst he had been oppressed by the pre- 
sence of men, whose talk was of the 
lower concerns of life. — Afler he had des- 
canted for some time on the perfections 
of his mistress, he ended with expressing 
his surprise, that his friend, who had often 
of late rallied him upon his being in love, 
had not guessed sooner who was the ob- 
ject of his passion.*— 

Alfred said, that the idea of Rosamond 
had occurred to him» because his friend's 
absence of mind might be dated from 



Ibe time 6f Jbis )Mt,,vt»it, tn Clermont^ 
Park ^ but said Alfred, as Lady Fcances 
Arlington was there, and as I hadiormer** 
ly fancied^ that hier Ladyship's wish to 
captivate or dazzle you had not been 
quite without effect^ I was stiU in doubt, 
and thought even your praises of Rosa« 
mond's disposition and temper, compared 
^\th her Ladyship's,' might only be ruse 
de guerriy . or ruse «( ' amour. 

** There was no ruse in the case," said 
Mr» Temple ; ^^ I confess, that when I 
/h*st emerged from my, obscurity into all 
thejight and life of tlie world of fashion, 
my eyes were dazzled, and before I re« 
covered the use of them sufficiently to 
compare the splendid objects by which I 
found myself surrounded, I was wonder*** 
folly struck with the appearance of Lady 
Frances •Arlington, and did not measure^ 
as I ought, the immense difference be- 
tween Lord Oidborough's secretary, and 
the niece of the Duke of Greenwich. — 
Lady Frances, from mere gaieti de coeur^ 
likes to break hearts; and she wished \^ 
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add ofae^ hower er* msigniAcaoti 'ta the 
number of her conquests.— -I, a simple 
man of iiterativi^ bnekilled in the widk- 
ed way 8^ of the fair, wm cHkrmed by the 
inntdCdntnalvetA andfr8inkrg[ajetyof Lady 
Frances^ and alHhat was 

» 

" Striiiigeiy.wjl4 or madly gay, 
'*• I caird it only pretty Faoiw'i fty." 

^* Fortflneit^ly,' jtist at I was in immi- 
nevildatigefi^ of (sxehanging true sighs for 
fdhe^ smiile^i Ibecattid acquainted' with 
ydof slst*r'ftdfartf6nd, In' th'e country; 
ahd'mider>icfircumftbnces nidrb fkvorkbl^ 
fof > the dweltt)>tWent of Character, thah 
any which tMght occur fbi* months of' 
years inf a* tolvti life, whei^ all the men 
and womeh' are merely actors^ I had lei- 
sorb > to bee 'ailid rhtrk the diiference and 
the 'resemblance bbtween Lady ^Frances 
ArHnjgton^ii character, and that of your 
sister.— ^The/resen^bled each other in na- 
tural qbidkticM of intellect, and of feel- 
ing; in' wifr/'^rij^linM, 'and enthu- 
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because she had never been an idol> and 
did not expect to be adored. — ^Then she 
was more interesting, because more ca- 
pable of being interested. — Lady Frances 
requires much sympathy, but gives little; 
and, for that enthusiasm of temper which 
had, at first, charmed me in her Lady- 
ship, I began to lose my taste, when I 
observed that it was always excited by 
trifles, and by trifles that concerned her- 
self more than any one else. — I used to 
think her — what every body calls her— 
a perfectly natural character, and so^ 
perhaps, she is-^but not the better for 
that — since she is what, I am afraid, wie 
all are naturally — selfish. — Her Lady- 
ship, if I may use the expression, is en-, 
thusiastically selfish; — Your sister — en- 
thusiastically generous. — Lady Frances's 
m^inners are caressing, yet, I doubt, whe- 
ther stie feels affection for any one living, 
except just at the moment when they 
are liiinistering to her fancies.— -It was 
Miss Percy's warm affection for her sister 
Caroline, which first touched my heart. 
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^-^1 saw each in her own family.— The 
contrast was striking^— In short, by the 
joint efieot-^of contrast and r6semblance» 
my love for one Lady decreased as fast» 
as it increased for the other—- and I had 
just wit and judgment enough to escape 
from snaresi that could not have held 
me long, to chains that have power to 
hold me for ever/' 

To this history of the birth and pro- 
gress of his love Mr. Temple added 
many expressions of his hopes, fearsi 
and regrets^ that he had not five thou« 
craml a year instead of five hundred, to 
offer his mistress; he at length became 
absolutely silent.~-They were within 
view of the Hills, and too many feelings 
crowded upon his mind, to be expressed 
in words. 

And now we might reasonably contrive 

to fill 

» 

'^ Twelve VMt French rotnanoei neatly filt^'' 

with the history of the following toenail 
fortnight~*including the first surprise at 
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tba arrival of the trav6Uers-~the declara- 
tion of Mr. Templets love~the astonish- 
ment of Rosamond on discoveringi that 
she was the object of this passion— -of a. 
passion so generous and ardent-^he con** 
sequent and rapid discovery of a hundred 
perfections in the gentleman, wbteb had 
before escaped, her peneCrfttion-^he 
strong peculiar temptation td marry him»' 
beoausethe hltd not' enough to live upon, 
-^th^ -Teactiohr of geaerodity on the; 
other side of the question y iirhi oh forbade 
to ruiA her lover% fortune. The^ fluetu*; 
atibfis of sentiment and itnaginationt thel 
delicacies of generosityi gratitude, love,' 
and fmally iKe decision of commoh sense, ' 
reason ; and • prudehce* • • < 

It was fortUiime/for Rosamond, not only 
that she had pmMh^nti friends, but that: 
they had not'iiiadi>4ieriih the 4east afraid* 
of their supenioc wisdomyto that she body - 
fifom the time f he> was k child,^ told ^beni 
every idea^ • as it hose in her vivid imagi^i 
nationv ^ ahid 'fevery 'feelings bf her - euscep-' 
tibt^li(Mr(} imiprudem-aisbemiight i)p- 
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{Hfttf in her confldititltil tMVevMt\^np 
thtit ifttprudenccf tievdf puMed fVmn wordu 
to ttatlotiN.«^Atid nowt whm fth« wtu 
Mitl^d upon in tin importunt ^v«nt of life, 
to dooi4« for h«f«rlf ) nhe mU^A with oon« 
itttnmntd di«crction. 

Mr. Tumple'if chit rue t«f tind ni«tiner» 
p«ciiliiirly plmiiKl lirfi iind hl» being n 
ttiftn of birth «nd fitnlly orrtttinty opo^ 
mted mtt6h in hli ikvor. Her purents 
noW| M in Mr. Oreslmm'n oiMi did not 
iuffer their own tiMtes or propOMMiiottt 
to tntlrrfere with her hiippineiiii They 
hud never tirn^d her to Moept of Mr. 
Gre«httm« beonuse he wm rich j nor did 
ttiey infliienoe her to rcijeot Mr.TemplOi 
becauite he wm poorj but| without lettn* 
ing loo tnueh to tlie worldly or to the 
romtntic Hide of the question^ they plM- 
ed before her ttll the •dfiintttge« und di»« 
iidvatitttgee of mttrrying » man of Mr* 
Temple's confined ctroumntanceii and 
they leilt h^r undemtonding and feellngii 
to determine what ought to bt done* 

Caroline, grateful for the nympathyi 
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ivfaich Rosamond had always shown her, 
took the wannest interest in this affair,^-— 
Caroline was the most excellent^indulgent, 
yet safe confident; and as a hearer^she was 
absolutely indefatigable } Rosamond ne- 
ver found her too busy, too lazy, or too 
sleepy ^to listen to her — late at night, 
early in the mornipg, or in the n>ost 
hurried moment of. the day, it was all 
the same, Caroline seemed to have no- 
thing to do, but to hear, think, and feel 
£6r Rosamond. 

^' My dear Caroline,'' cried Rosamond, 
'' I must marry Mr. Temple at once, on 
purpose to pay: you for your patience in 
listening to me/' . 

*' And how will your marrying him 
pay me?" 

'' Why you know if I marry him next 
week, the week afterwards I shall ac<» 
company him on his embassy to that 
Court, where I shall see your Count 
Altenberg .... I beg your pardon .... 
Really, my dear Caroline, I did not think 
that name would crimson your.faoe so 
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decpl/.— You have bean so cotkipWtDly 
intent <in my affMri» tbatl thought you 
had forgotten your own.'' 

Caroline turned the oonveraatton, and 
•poke of Mr; TettlpUi reminding Roia- 
mondi. ** that it mi abioiuAelyneceBMry 
the sliottld Gdme to some deolsion» ae the 
fortnight allowed by Lord Oldborough 
had now nearly elapnedi. Mr# Temple's 
understand ing, temper/ dit^aitiont and 
manners^ Rdiamond allowed to be ex- 
cellent — his conversation Was particularly 
agreeable«-^In shorti after sciarching in 
vain for an ob||eotion, shewae obliged to 
oonfessi thatsho liked i)ii|i# , Indeed, be- 
fore she had allowed this in words, her 
mother and sister hod madd the disco- 
yery^ and had seen the struggle in her 
mind between love and prudenoo.*— Mr. 
Temple's fortune was not sufficient for 
them to live upon, and she knew that a 
wife in his present circumstances must 
be a burden to him { therefore, notwith- 
standing all ttmt his passion, and all that 
her own partiality ceuM urge,' she de- 
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cidedly refuted his proposal of an iminc<» 
diata union, nor would slie enter into 
any engagement, or suffer him to bind 
himself by any promise for the future ^ 
but he obtained permission to correspond 
^th her during his absence from* Eng^ 
land, and with the hope that she was 
not quite indifferent to him, he took 
leave of her-~returned to town-^waitdd 
fipon Lord Oldborough-*««ccepted of the 
embassy, and prepared for his departure 
to the continent. * 

<^How I shall like to read his first 
letter from abroad 1" said Rosamondp^ 
looking at Caroline-— << not for my own 
%ake, or his, my dear, but just that we 
may satisfy our curiosity about the person 
who must not be named." 

Now that there was an approaching 
possibility and probability of hearing of 
Count Altenberg, Caroline felt it e» 
tremely diiScnlt' to adhere to her resolu- 
tion of never thinking of him, espeoiitlly 
as her mind, which had been actively 
occupied and deeply intereit«d in her 
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sister's concerns^ was now left to return 
upon itself in all the leisure of retire- 
ment.—- Fortunately for lier^ about this 
time, she was again called upon for that 
sympathy, which she was ever ready to 
give to her friends. — She received the 
following letter from Mrs. Hungerford. - 

Letter from Mrs. Hungerford to Miss 

Caroline Percy. 

** Come, my beloved Caroline, my 
dear young friend, friend of my family, 
and of all who are niast near and dear to 
me; come, and enjoy with me and them 
that happiness, which your judicious 
kindness long since foresaw, and your 
prudence promoted. — 

^^ Had you any of that mean spirit of 
coquetry, which I see in so many, you 
might with charms and talents such as 
yours have entangled Mr. Barclay in a 
hopeless passion, and have wasted the 
best years of his life in a fruitless pur- 
suit.**-But you at once knew yt>ur own 
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mindi convinced him that you knew it» 
and restored htm to himself. You might 
have exhibited him a captive in your 
chains — honorable he would have thougfht 
them> and so would any other man of 
taste and sense — ^but you preferred 
to the gratification of vanity the cer- 
tainty of not wounding the feelings of a 
friend^ and the consequence is, that you 
have in that friend onci who loves and 
admires you as warmly as I do — I can* 
not say more.— 

^* My niece, Lady Mary Pembroke, 
is at last convinced, that she has it in 
her power to make Mr. Barclay perma- 
nently happy. Mr. Barclay has been 
obliged to take a couHiderable length of 
time, to convince her of the steadiness of 
his attachment. Indeed, her objection 
--that he had been charmed by such a 
coquet as the lady by whom wo first saw 
him captivated, appeared to mo strong, 
and I thought my niece right for adher- 
ing to it| more especially lis I believed, 
that at the time her afleclions pleaded 

vol.. III. P 
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against her reason in hil^ favor^ and that, 
if she had been convinced long ago^ it 
would not have be^i against her vrilL 

^* Mr. Barclay has behaved like a man 
of sense and honor. Without disguise 
be told her of his former attachment to 
you.-^be instantly made an answer, 
which raised her high in my estimation. 
She replied, that Mr. Barclay's being de- 
tached from Lady Angelica Headingham 
by your superior merit was to her the 
strongest argument in his favor. She 
must, she said, have felt insecure in the 
possession of a heart, which had been 
transferred directly from Lady Angelica 
to herself, because she was conscious, 
that her own disposition was so difibrent 
from her Ladyship's ; but in succeeding 
to the affection, which he had felt for a 
woman of your character, she Would feel 
perfect security, or at least reasonable 
hope, that by similar^ though certainly 
inferior qualities, she might ensure his 
happiness and her own. — ^They are to 
be m arried next week^-Lady Mary par- 
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ticularljr wishres that you should be one 
of her bride-maids — Cjome then« my. love» 
and bring all jftotir JRtfrrjis. — ^lahaU qot 
perfectly vnjoy my own and .my niece's 
happiness, till you ihare it with ime— • 
My daughter Mortimer^ insists . upoa 
signing this as well as inyself». 

Mary-Elizabeth Hunoerford, 
Kate Mortimer/' 

Caroline and all Mrs, Hunger/ardU 
Ptrcys obeyed her suDEimons with aUr 
crity. Lady Mary Pembroke's marriage 
with Mr. Barclay was solemnized under 
the happiest auspices^ and in the midst: 
of approving and sympathizing friends. 
-*-As soon as the oeveaiony was over, 
and she had embraced and con- 
gratulated her niece, Mrs. Hnngerford 
turned to Mrs. Percy, and in alow voice 
said, 

<' If it were not too much for one so 
happy as I am, so rich in blessings, to 
ask one blessing more, I should ask to 

P2 
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be permitted to live to see the day when 
our d6ar Caroline . • . . . • " — Mrs. Hun* 
gerford pressed Mrs. Percy *& hand, bat 
could say no more ; the tears rolled down 
her cheeks as she looked up; to Heaven. 
— Some minutes afterwards^ following 
Caroline with her eyes, 

" Look at her, Mrs. Percy!'* said Mrs. 
Hungerford. ^' Did ever selfish coquet, 
in the height of triumph over lover or 
rival, enjoy such pleasure, as you see 
sparkling at this moment in that dear 
girl's countenance?'* I 

The bride and bridegroom set off . im- 
mediately for Mr. Barclay's seat in Berk- 
shire. Lady Florence accompanied her 
sister; and Mrs. Hungerford, after parting 
from both her nieces, entreated that Caro- 
line might be left with her. ^' It is a selfish 
request I know, my dear, but at my age 
I cannot afford to be generous of the so- 
ciety of those I love.— ^AUow me to plead 

my age, and my Well, I will 

not say more, since I see it gives yo« 
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pain^ and since I see you will grant the 
prayer of my petition, rather than hear 
my claims to your compassion/' 

Caroline liked particularly to stay with 
Mrs. Hungerford at this time^ when 
there was not any company at the Cas- 
tle^ no one but Mrs. Hungerford and her 
daughter^ so that she had the full and 
quiet enjoyment of their society.— ^ At 
this time of her iife^ and in the state of 
her mind at this period^ no society could 
have been more agreeable, soothing, and* 
useful to Caroline, than that of such a 
friend as Mrs. Hungerford. One, who 
had not forgotten the passions of youth ; 
who could give at once sympathy and 
counsel; who was willing to allow to 
love it's full and exquisite power to exalt 
the happiness of human life, yet appear- 
ed herself, in advanced and serene old 
age, a constant example of the falsehood 
of the notion, that the enthusiasm of 
passioo inessential to felicity. — An elegant 
and Just distinction has been made by a* 
philosophical writer between delicacy of 
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passion, and delicacy qftasle. One lead- 
ing to that ill-governed susceptibility, 
which transj^orts the* soul to ecstasy, or 
reduces it to despair on every adverse or 
prosperous change of fortune ; the other 
enlarging our sphere of happiness^ by 
directing and increasing our sensibility 
to objects of which we may command 
the enjoyment, instead of wasting it 
upon those over which we have no con** 
trol.-*-Mrs. Hungerford was a striking 
example of the advantage of repressing 
delicacy qf passion, and cultivating delicacy 
of taste. 

At an advanced age, she showed ex^ 
quisite perception of pleasure in every 
work of genius; in conversation, no 
stroke of wit or humor escaped her quick 
intelligence, no shade of sentiment or 
politeness was lost upon her; and on 
bearing of any trait of generosity or 
greatness of soul, her whole countenance 
beamed with delight; yet with aU this 
quickness of feeling she was quite free 
from fastidiousness, and from that irrita- 
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bility about trifleii into which thoie 
who indulge the delicacy qf passion in 
youth aro apt to degenerate in age.-«««^ 
Caroline felt» every day^ increasing a& 
faction aa well as admiration for Mrs. 
Uungerfordt and found time pass delight- 
fully in her company. Beside that ge- 
aeral and well chosen acquaintance with 
Uterature^ which supplied her with per- 
fietiial resources, she had that knowledge 
of life and of the world» which mixes so 
Weill ia conversation, with the know- 
ledge of books. She had known, inti'- 
aately, most of the celebrated people of 
the last century, and had store of curious 
and interesting anecdotes, which she 
produced with so much taste and judg- 
nent, and told so well, as never to 
fiitigue attention. Caroline found, that 
her mind was never passive or dormant 
in Mrs. Hungerford's company, she was 
always exeited to follow some train of 
thought, to discuss some interesting 
i|oestion, or to reflect upon some new 
idMu There was, besides, in the whole 
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tenor of her conversation and reniarki; 
such a charm of benevolence, 4such'*an 
indulgence for human nature, with all it's 
faults and follies, as left the most pleas- 
ing and encouraging impression on the * 
mind, and inspired hope and confidence. 
— Her anecdotes and her philosophy all 
tended to prove, that there is more vir- 
tue than vice, more happiness than 
misery, in life; and, above all, thi^ 
there is a greater probability that the 
world should improve, than that it should 
degenerate.-— -—Caroline felt pleased^ 
continually to find her own favorite bpi^ 
nions and hopes . supported and con- 
firmed by the experience and judgment 
of such a woman as Mrs. Hungerfordj 
and there was something gratifying to 
her, jn being thus distinguished and pre* 
ferred by one, who had read so much and 
thought so deeply. Mrs. Mortimer's 
sprightly conversation and constant 
cheerfulness, joined to her fondness £Mr 
her mother and for Caroline, and tl^ 
peculiar charm of good breedings added 
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l# all the re8t> contributed now to make 

Caroline happy at Hungerford-Castle 

a lmost as happy as she had ever 



been in her life.— - 

As Mrs. Hungerford had heard no- 
thing more of Count Altenberg, she 
wisely forbore to touch upon the subjecti 
or ever to mention his name to Caroline; 
and she saw, with satisfaction, the care 
with which her young friend turned her 
mind from every dangerous recollection. 
Sometimes, however, the remembrance 
of the CouDit was unavoidably recalled { 
once, in particular, in turning over the 
life of Sir Philip Sidney, there was a 
passage copied in his hand, on a slip of 
paper, which had accidentally been left 
in the book. 

'* Algernon Sidney, in a letter to his 
son, says that, in the whole of his life, 
he never knew one man, of what condi- 
tion soever, arrive at any degree of re- 
putation in the world, who made choice 
4^*, or delighted in the company or con* 

p5 
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versation of tho«ej who in their ^u^lHies 
were inferiory or in their parts not' mnek 
kirperior to himself/* 

•* What have you there, my Ime ? 
Something that pleases and interesta jrotf 
particularly, I see^'' said Mrs. Hunger^ 
ford, not knowing what it was that Ca^ 
roline was reading — ^ Show 11 me, my 
dear, I am sure I shall like it/' 

Caroline, deeply blushing, gave her 
the paper, — the moment Mrs. Hunger* 
ford saw the hand writings she viras sorry 
she had asked for it After reading, sfa^ 
folded it up, and putting it into her 
pocket-book, said, 

^' I knew I should be pleased-^It h 
an observation that I wish I could write 
in letters of gold, for the advantage of all 
t^e young men in the world m whom I 
lake any interest*'' 

• The energetic wannth with whi^ 
Mrs. Hungerford' spoke rdieved Caro* 
line, as it seemed to justify the delight 
she had involuntarily expressed~«ven< to 
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her own mind ; the sentiment for the 
individual seemed now enveloped in ge- 
neral approbation and benevolence. She 
never loved Mrs. Hungerford better than 
at this instant. 

Mrs. Hungerford observed^ that none 
of the common sentimental passages, 
. either in poetry or novels, ever seemed 
to affect Caroline ; and to the romantic 
descriptions of love she viras so indifferent, 
that it might have appeared to a common 
observer, as if she was, and ever would 
be, a stranger to the passion. -~— With 
many young ladies Mrs. Hungerford 
bad remarked, that the description of 
one charming man will immediilt^l;^ 
awaiken the recollection of another. By 
the help of the active and plastic powem 
of the imagination, any and every hero 
of a novel could be made, at pleastffe, 
to appear the exact resemblance of each 

lady's different lover. Some, indeed^ 

professed a peculiar and absolute Exclu- 
sive attachment; founded'on unintelligible 
or indescribable merits or glraCeli, btlt 
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these ladies^ she, bad found, were, of all 
others, most liable to change, and on 
further acquaintance with the world, to 
discover, on generalising their notions, 
similar or superior attractions in new 
models of perfection. In CaroKne. Mrs. 
Hnngerford saw none of these capricious 
iSwciea; but she perceived, that Count 
Altenberg was associated in Caroline's 
mind.r strongly and justly with her 
highest, ideas of excellence, and that it 
was QOt her imagination but her reason, 
which ^ave him the exalted place he held 
in her opinion. 

Mrs. Mortimer, though as ibnd of 
Caroline as her mother was, either did 
not^j[>enetrate so deeply into her cha- 
racter, or willingly flattered herself, that 
^ scheme which she had formed might 
succeed — A scheme of marrying Caro- 
line to Captain Hungerford, her younger 

brother. His last letter announced, 

that he was returning with the fleet to 
England^ and he was expected home 
immediately. j 
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" Think no more of it, tny dear,** 
said Mrs. Hungerford-— *' I once formed 
a wish of this sort for Caroline — her owii 
prudence . . • ; But — Think no more of 
it, much as I should wish to have her 
for my daughter, I know it cannot be.*' 
^* I would lay my life upon it^ that 
my brother Frederick will be . chanued 
with her } she is all that I have heard 
him describe as most amiable, atad 
her style of beauty exactly what > will 
enchant him*—— He will lose his heart 
to her, as sure as he has a heart-^and a 
noble heart it is.'* 

<* If you think so,** said ^rs. Hun- 
gerford, ^* I should be sorry that Carolibe 
were here, when he returns to tis.*' 
«' Sorry I** ' 

*' Yes, my dear, why should I pre- 
pare for his noble heart .... disappoint* 
ment." ' ! 

'' Trust to him,** said Mrs. Mbrt!m«r, 
smiling, *' Frederick will make his own 
way— in such a heart as Carollne**sv^*--~ 
Mrs. Hungerford was silent—*' 
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V ♦* Of CouBt Altenberg we hetv no- 
tbing/' continued Mrs. Mortimefl*> *' and 
if be should not relurn to this country^ 
we may hope that^ in tinae^ my brother 
may deserve and obtain the place, which 
the faithless Count will have ftrfeited in 
her affections. '' 

M4PS. HungerforA was persuaded) on 
the contrary, that if CaroKile did not 
marry Count Altenberg, she would nerer 
matry any otfaelr mani 

•• We sbKll see, niy dear mother,** 
cried Mrs. Mortimer — ** My brother,' I 
hope, will be here in a few days.'' 

But before Captain Hangerford ar- 
rived, Caroline was obliged to leave her 
friends at Hungerford*Castle. 

A letter from her brother Erasmus 
informed her, that poor Lady Jane Gran- 
ville wM ill of a nervous fever, that she 
had no companion, no one to attend 
her but a maid-servant, and that she 
was much in want of some judicious 
friend, who could raise her spirits and 
tranquillize her mind, which ^as in \ 
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State of continual agitation about her 
law-suit. Caroline» remembering Lady 
Jane's former kiadneMii tiiougbt this a 
fit opportunity to show her gratitude t 
and happy as she was with her friends 
at Hungerford-Castlei she hesitated not 
a moment to sacrifice her own pleasure 
•—She withstood all Mrs. Mortimer^s 
^ urgent entreaties to stay ^* one weeki 
only one week longer'*— —Her fiither 
and mother approTed of Garoline^i deter- 
mination, and her brother AlfVed carried 
her to London. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 



Xi^ these days people travel with so 
much safety^ ease,' and celerity^ that 
heroines have little chance of adventures 
QiX; the road ; and a journey is now so 
common a: thiiig> that, as Rosamond ob- 
served^ the .most brilliant imagination 
has no Iiope of having wonders^^to relate 
— ^To Rosamond^s mortification, Caroline 
and her brother reached London without 
any event having occurred better worth 
recording than the loss of an umbrella. 
They drove into town when it was nearly 
dark> just before the lamps were lighted ; 
Caroline, therefore, had little satisfaction 
froip the first view of the metropolis- 
She found Lady Jane Granville in^ a small 
lodging in Clarges Street — ^The room 
dark — a smell of smoke — the tea equi-^ 
page prepared — ^Lady Jane lying on a 
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shabby-looking sofa-^-drops and a smell- 
ing bottle on a little table beside her. 
She raised herself as Caroline entered, 
looked half pleased, half ashamed to see 
her, and stretching out her hand, said, 
in a complaining voice : 
' *' Ah! my dear Caroline, are yom 
really come i . . . This is too good ! . . • 
L Sadly changed you find-~and every thing 
about me — Sit down, my dear— -Keppel 
• • . *do let us have tea as soon as you 
can"— 

^f As soon, as ever Eostace comes in, 
my lady/' answered Keppel, peevishly 
•vi-*^ In the mean time, for Heaven's 
aake, allow us a little more light . • • I 
cannot live without light<«»Com6 nearer 
to* me, my dear CaroKne, and tell me. 
How did you leav6 all our friends at the 
Hills?" 

: Whilst Caroline was answering her 
Ladyship, more candles were brought, 
and Lady Jane moved -them on the tables 
till she threw the light full on Caroline's 
('4oe. ... ■ . . .. . [ 



V 
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'^ Handsomer than ever! — Aud alto- 
gether, informed. — One would not think, 
Alfred, she had been buried all this time 
in the eountry — Ah ! perverse child> 
why would not you come when I cotild 
have been of some use to you . • .Wh^, 
Mt least, I could have received you as I 
.ought****-^This is not a fit place, you I 
see, nor am I now in circumstance^^ or 
in 9 i^yle of life.-— ^Heigho !"■ ■ 

** Dr. Percy is not come yet," re- 
sumed she. ^' This is his usual hoitr^-*«iid 
I wrote a note ta tell him that he would 
meet his, sister Caroline to night.'' 

In all her Ladyship said, in every look 
and motion, there was the same nervous 
hurry and inqf»ietude«-*-Dr. Percy arrived, 
and for a moment Lady Jane forgot her- 
self in sympathy with the affectionate 
jpleasure the brother and sister showed at 
nMeting. Soon, however, she would 
have relapsed into melancholy compa- 
risons, but that Dr. Percy checked the 
course of her thooights, and with the 
happy art, by which a physjcian of con- 
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versational powers caa awiMse a nervous 
patient^ be, vritiK>iit the aid of poppj or 
mandragora^ medicitted her to resfr**- 
though not to deep-— 

When Erasmus was aloue with his 
sister, he observed, that no penaaaoent 
amendttieiit eoald be expected itt Lady 
Jane's healths till hermiad should be at 
ease abo«M ber law-euit. While this waa 
iiiideoided» her imagination vaeillated 
between the horror of nc^keted poverty, 
m^A the hopes of reeovering iMr former 
splendor and contideraAion-~The low^ 
auit was not to be decided for some 
weeks, and Caroline saw, that all that 
could be done in tbe mdantime was aa 
much as poiidble to sooth and ansuse 
bar patient » boweter tiresome and dtf- 
fieult the task; she went through it with 
the utmost cheerfillncss and sweetness of 
temper— «Day after day she passed alone 
wfthLady Jane^ hearing ber complainta, 
bodily and mental, and listenii^ to the 
eternaUy repeated history of hes law- 
suit— »Bot Cardiae'ii patience waa en-* 
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8ured by a sense of gratitude^ whicb^ in 
her, was not a sentifnental phrase; but a 
strong principle of action^ a motive for 
long endurance^ still more difficult thaA 
active exertion. 

One half hour in the day, however^ 
she was sut*e of being happy— the half 
hour when her brother Erasmus paid his 
Tisit-^Of Alfred she saw little^ for he 
wte so much engaged with business^ thM 
had accumulated during his absence from 
towa^ that a few minutes now and theft 
were all he could poisibly spare from hh 
professional dntiies.^^Mv. Temple called 
upon Caroline— she was surprised to see 
bim, for she thought he had been on> his 
way to the Continent ) but he told her, 
that difficulties had occurred, chiefly 
through the manoeuvres oi Cunningham 
Falconer, and that he did not know 
when there would be an end of these-*- 
that Lord Oldborough was glad of the 
delay at present, because he wanted 
Mr, Temple's assistance, as the other 
secretary had bfen taken ill, and b«i 
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Lordship had not yet fixed upon a con- 
fidential person to supply his plac e 
Of course^ in these circumstances^ Mr. 
Temple was so much occupied, that Ca« 
roline saw very little of him; and she 
experienced what thousands have expe- 
rienced, that, however people may wish 
to meet in great towns, it is frequently 
impracticable, from small difficulties as 
to time, distance, and connexions. — 
Of Mr. Gresham Caroline had hoped 
that she should see a great deal; — her 
brother, Erasmus, had long since intro- 
duced, him to Lady Jane Granville, and 
notwithstanding his being a merchant, 
her. Ladyship liked him. He -was as 
much disposed as ever to be friendly to 
the whole Percy family ; and the mo- 
ment he heard of Caroline's being in 
town, he hastened to see her, and show- 
ed all his former affectionate regard in 
Us . coun(<enance and. manner. But his 
time and his thoughts were now engross- 
ed by an affaii; very near his heart, which 
he was impatieat to bring to a termina- 
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(ion. As soon as this should be accom* 
plbhed he was to set out for Amsterdam^ 
where the oonoecns of his iate partner, 
eld Mr* Panton^ as his correspondents 
WFote^ imperioudy demanded his pre* 
senoe. 

This affiiir^ which was jbo near Mr. 
Gresham's heart, related to his dear 
Constance.'^Alfred had alluded to it in 
one of his letters, and Erasnms had be- 
gtra to wpite the particulars to JSosa- 
itiond, belt he had not at the time lei- 
sure to finish the tetter, and afterwards 
burnt it, being uncertain bow the ro- 
Kiance, as Alfred called it, might end. 
He, therefore, thought it prudent to 
say nothing about it. The whole story 
was now told to Caroline, and, briefly^ 
was this — 

After Old Panton's rage against Dr. 
Percy, in consequence of the suspicion 
that his daughter was in love with him, 
after the strange wig scene, and the* 
high words that followed, bad driven 
Erasmus from the house; Constaince 
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went to her father, and intent upon 
doing justice to Erasmus, at whatever 
hazard to herself, protested, that he 
had not been the cause of her refusal of 
Lord Roadster. To convince her father 
of this, she confessed that she had an* 
other attachment— —No threats, no per- 
suasion could, however, draw from her 
the name of the person to whom she was 
attached ^ she knew that to name him 
would be only to ruin his fortune — that 
her father never would consent to her 
marrying him ; nor, Imd the object of 
her preference ever given her reason to 
think, that he felt any thing more for her 
than regard and respect — Old Panton, the 
last man in the world to understand any 
delicacies, thought her whole confession 
*^ fwnsense*^ — the agitation and hesitation 
with which it was made, and her eager- 
ness to clear Dr. Percy's credit, to pre- 
vent his practice from being injured, 
and to reinstate him in her father's fa- 
vor, conspired to convince the old man, 
that his << own first original opinion was 
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right.'' Of this^ indeed, he seldom 
needed any additional circumstances to 
complete the conviction on any occasion 

•: During the remainder of his life he 

continued obstinate in his error — ** If 
she likes any body else, why can't the 
girl name him ? — Nonsense — that cursed 
Dr. Percy is the man, and he never 
shall be the man." — In this belief Old 
Panton died, and, what is of much more 
consequence, in this belief he made his 
will. On purpose to exclude Dr. Percy, 
and in the hope of accomplishing his 
favorite purpose of ennobling his de- 
scendants, he, in due legal form, inserted 
a clause in his will, stating, that he be- 
queathed his whole fortune (save his 
wife's dower), to his beloved daughter, 
upon condition, that within the twelve 
calendar months next ensuing, after his 
decease, she, the said Constance, should 
marry a man not below the rank of the 
sqn of a baron. But, in case she, the 
said Constance, should not marry within 
the said twelve calendar months, or. 
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should marry any man below the rank 
of a baron, then, and aflber the expiration 
of said twelve calendar montlv^i tl|e aaid 
fortune to go to his beloved wifei^^ex- 
cept an annuity of two hundred pounds 
a year, to be paid thereout to bin daugh* 
ter ConHtancu/* — Mr. Greiiham.wns ape 
pointed sole executor to this will.— — — 
As soon as it was decently poHsibl<>, after 
01(1 Panton^M decease, I^rd Roadster re- 
newed his suit to Constance, and was 
oivillyi but very steadily refused. Many 
other suitors, coming within the descrip- 
tion of persons favored by the will, pre- 
sented themselves, but without success. 
Some making their applications to Con- 
stance herself, some endeavoring to win 
her favor through the intercession of her 
guardian, Mr. (Jreslmm— all in vain. — 
Month after month had passed away, 
and Mr. Gresham bep;an to be much in 
dread, and Mrs. Panton, th(i mother-in- 
law, somewhat in hopes, thai the twelve 
calendar months would elapse without 
the young lady's having fulfilled the 
VOL. III. Q 
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which had hitherto prevented her from 
•pdakitig on thii §ubjact| oven to him, 
who now stood in the plftco of her fa- 
ther. And who hftd ever treated her with 
more than a fatlier'i kindnem.'* 

Mr. Oresham named Eroimui Per^ 
oy? 

•* No/' 

"Mr. Henry?" 

^* Yei— -how wai it poiiible that 
Mr. Oreiham had never thought of 
himr'— 

Mr. Ore«ham had thought of him, 
hod MUipeoted, that Mr. Henry's love for 
Conitanoe had been the cause of hii 
quitting England — had admired the 
young man's honorable silenoe and re- 
solution—had recalled him (torn Am- 
flterdami and he was now in London. 

But young Henry, who knew nothing 
of Mr. Gresham's favorable disposition 
towards him, who had only commercial 
correspondence with Mr. Oresham, and 
knew little of his character, considered 
him merely as tlie executor of Mr. Pan- 
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toD^ and^ with this idea, obeyed his sum- 
mons home to s0tle accounts. — When 
they met, he was much surprised by Mr. 
Gresham's speaking, . not of accounts, 
but of Constance. — When Mr. Gresham 
told him the terms of Mr. Panton's will, 
far from appearing disappointed or de- 
jected, Mr. Henry's face flushed with 
hope and joy. — He instantly confessed 
to her guardian, that he loved Constance 
passionately; and that now, when it 
could not be supposed he had merce- 
nary views, now when no duty, no ho- 
nor forbad him, he would try his fate. — 
He spoke with a spirit given by strong 
passion, long repressed, and with a de- 
cision of character, which his modesty, 
and reserve of manner had, till now, pre- 
vented from appearing. 

" Did he consider," Mr. Gresham 
asked, ^* what he expected Miss Panton 
to sacrifice for him ?" 

" Yes, fortune — not duty — duty ht 
could never have asked her to sacrifice 
— he could not have esteemed her, if she 
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had lacriflood duty. — An to the reit/' — 
rnUlod ho proudly, ^< Mm Panton ii now 
to d(^(2ido bctwecu love and fortune.'' 

** TliiM from tlio modent Mr. Henry 1 
from whomi tilt thin mom^nti I never 
heard a Nyllublo that flavored of prenump* 
tion V* Nuid Mr. Grovhum.-— 

Mr. rirnry wuh iilont — and Htood not 
with an air of presumption, but of proud 
deti^rminaliou. — HegardleHv of the snr- 
prine and attention with which Mr. Grei- 
tiham convidored him during thiN silencOi 
he thought for a few momentNi and 
aikcd, 

** May I| Sir, now, or whefi may I 
«ec MiNN Panton ?'' 

** And would you," said Mr. Gre* 
iham, *^ if it were in your power. Sir, 
reduce the woman you love from opu- 
lence to poverty, to didtreoii ?'' 

*^ I have four hundred a year, Mifi 
Panton hai two, fix hundred a year ii 
not poverty, Sir.— Dintrcw— the woman 
I marry nhatl never know whilnt I have 
life and health.-— N0| Sir, thii in not ro- 
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«* Young gentlatnati^ Sir, if you 

*' Young gentleman, Sir, if you 
pleaie,'' repeated Mr. Oreiham, mildly i 
*' I can make allowance for all this-— 
you were bred a soldier, jealoui of honor. 
—But liiten to me t there ii one thing I 
must tell you« before you lee Mi ii Pan^ 
ton« though I apprehend it may some- 
what mortify you, ai it will interfere with 
your boast of disinterestedness, and your 
vow of poverty,*— Miss PantonI have 
from her cradle been in the habit of 
considering partly as my own—my own 
child . • . and, as such, I have left her. 
in my will ten thousand pounds.— As she 
will want this money before my deaths 
if she marries you, I must convert my 
legacy into a marriage portion, and yob 
slmll not. Sir, have love without fortune, 
whatever your heroics may think of it. 
-—Now, go to your mistress, and keep 
my secret/'^^ 

Young Henry was evidently more 
tMiched by the generosity than by the 
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bounty of Mr. Gresham 5 tears caw* ill to 
his eyes, and with a gentleness^ and hu- 
riiility the most feeling, he said, *' H6w 
shall I thank yon. Sir, for bearing with 
me as y6u did?" 

*^ Oh!" said Mr. Gresham, ** Old ai 
I am, I know what it is to be in love, and 
cah conceive too what it is to fear that 
£t guardian mrght be cross, and that the 
cfxeeutbr and the partrter of Mr. Panton 
imght act like Mr. Panton himself — Say 
n6 irioi^, I understand it all, you see — 
Go to your mistress." • 

Even in the liAughtiniess and spirit thi» 
young man had shown, Mr. Gresham 
saw the sincerity, stretigth, and disinte- 
restedness bf his affection for Constance, 
afid in Mr. Gresham's ei^timatiotl these 
wtere no trifling merits— We pass over 
. . . . . shall we be forgiven— the love- 
scenes between Mr. Henry and Con- 
stance. In these cases- it is well when 

there is some sober friend to look to the 
common sense of the thing, and ih the 
midst of the exaltation to do the heces- 
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tary businoss of lifo-- Mr. Gresham laid 
Mr. Pmiton'ft will before coun9el 
leurnod iii tho lnw, took opinions from 
two different counsel, from Alfred Percyi 
whoso friendnhip for the parties con- 
cerned was likely to quicken his attention^ 
and from another barrister of long-stand- 
ingi wh0| being totally unconnected with 
the parties, might probably give a per- 
fectly unbiassed and dispassionate ad- 
vice. Both agreed, that there was no 
avoiding the clause in the will^ that Miss 
Panton, if she married a man below the 
rank of a Baron's son, must give up her 
fortune to her mother-in-law at the end 
of twelve calendar months, fVom the time 
of her father's decease t but both barristers 
gave it as their opinion, that the income 
during those twelve months belonged to 
Constance — This was a considerable sum, 
which, by Mr. Oresham's advice, was to be 
vested with the rest of Mr. Henry's capital 
in tho ftrm of the house of Panton andCo« 
—-In consequence of Mr. Gresham's ear- 

nest recommendation, and of his own ex- 

Q S 
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cellent conduct and ability, Mr. Itenry 
was from this time joined in the firm, and 
as one of the partners had a secure income 
proportioned to his part of the capital, 
beside a share in the very advantageous 
speculations, in which the house was en* 
gaged. Mr. Gresham undertook to sup* 
ply Mr. Henry's place at Amsterdam, 
whither he was under the necessity of go* 
ing.—His house he would leave to Con- 
stance during his absence. — She had bek 
begin by taking possession of it, and es- 
tablish herself there, he observed, that 
she might not have the inconvenience and 
mortification of being turned out of h^ 
own at the end of the year. — " And if,*' 
said he, '* I should be able, when I returri^ 
to make Mr. Henry's residence with me 
agreeable to him, I shall hope he will not» 
while I live, take my Constance quite 
away from me. — I look to her as my 
chief happiness in life." 

*^ If Rosamond had heard the sigh^ 
which closed this speech," thought Ca« 
rbline, ^ and if she had 6een the simpli- 
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city and delicacy of Mr. Gresham's gene- 
rosity on this occasion, she would have 
reproached herself for refusing him, and 
would almost have reasoned herself into 
the belief, that she had done very wrong 
not to marry him^^But this belief would 
only, • • . could only, have lasted till she 
should see Af r^ Temple again — So that, 
upon the whole, it was best for poor 
Mr. Gresham, that sh« knew nothing of 
ihe matter/' — 

All things being arranged thus in the 
kindest and most convenient manner by 
this excellent Mr. Gresham, and the day 
being fixed for thi^ marriage of Constance 
and Mr. Henry-— Caroline was asked to 
be bride's-maid, and the honor of Lady 
Jane Granville's company was requested 
It is inconceivable how much im* 
portance Lady Jane attached to the idea 
of her accepting or refusing this request, 
and the quantity she talked about it was 
wonderful I-^nptwithstanding the habitual 
theme, of her ** being of no consequence 
Iiowa to any one, of her being utterly 
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forgotten, and out of the worid/' — ^yet 
she had still a secret, very secret belief, 
that all she did would be known and 
commented upon ; and she worked her-* 
self up to think also, that the honor to 
be conferred, or the offence that would 
be taken in consequence of her decision 
would be immortal. — Every five minutes 
for two hours after the first reading of 
Mr. Gresham's note, she took it up, laid 
it down, and argued the matter pro and 
con to Caroline. 

A long and loud knock at the door — 
came to Caroline*s relief'— It was repeated 

with imperious impatience ^" Who is 

it, my dear — look out of the window, but 
donH let yourself be seen." 

Caroline did not know any of the 
fashionable equipages, which to Lady 
Jane appeared a great want of common 
sense, or rather a great defect in her 
education — Upon this occasion however^ 
she thought she recollected the livery to 
be Mrs. Falconer's. 

♦« Ob, no, my dear, quite impossibI< 
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the Falconers have not been near me 
this age — I will tell you whose livery it 
is ... . There is a resemblance, but it is 
astonishing to me a girl of your sense 
cannot learn the difference .... It is 
old Lady Brangle's livery/'-— 

" It might very possibly be so," Caro^ 
line allowed. 

The servant however, brought in cards^ 
and a note from Mrs. Falconer — ^The 
note was to announce to Lady Jane 
Granville the approaching marriage of 
Miss Falconer with Sir Robert Percy-^ 
The day was named, and the honor of 
Lady Jane Granville's company was re- 
quested atjthe wedding — Lady Jane kne#, 
that this communication was mide, not 
in the least in the kindness, but in the 
pride of Mrs. Falconer's heart ; and pre* 
cisely in the same spirit, in which it wai 
written. Lady Jane thought it incumbent 
upon her, to receive and answer it.-— 
Her Ladyship, was really warm and 
honest in her friendships, and very 
grateful to her branch of the Percy 
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tion. Could she have seen into the minds 
of all the company, she would have been 
astonished to find how little she occu- 
pied their thoughts— -—It would be diffi« 
cult to determine, whether it is more for 
the happiness or misery of man and 
womankind, that politeness should che- 
rish, or truth destroy these little delusions 
of self-love. 

Presently there appeared in the news* 
papers a splendid account of the mar- 
riage at St. George's church— Hanover 
square, of Sir Robert Percy of Percy- 
Hall, with Arabella the eldest daughter 
of J. Falconer, Esquire,— present at the 
ceremony was along list of/ashionabk 
/rien4sr^{vfho as Lady Jane Granville 
observed, ^^ would not have cared if the 
bride had been hanged the next minute/') 
The happy pair» after partaking of an 
elegant collation, set out in a barouche 
and four for Percy-HaJI, the seat of Sir 
Robert Percy, 

<* SoT* cried Lady Jane, throwing 
down the paper, ^' Mrs^ Falqoner b«i 
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accomplished that match at last^ and 
has got one of her daughters well off her 
hands — the ugly one too — Upon my word 
she is amazingly clever — But, after all, 
the man has a horrid temper, and a very 

bad character Now it is over, my 

dear Carolina, I must tell you, that long 
ago, before I was so well aware of what 
sort of man he was, I had formed the, 
plan of marrying him to you, and sa 
vniting the two branches, and bringing 
the estate into your family — But,, we 
have often reason to rejoice, that our 
best concerted schemes don't succeed — 
I give Mrs. Falconer joy — For worlds 
I would not have such a man married ta 

any relation or friend of mine .Ohj^ 

if I recover my fortune, Caroline, I have 
hopes !'* 

Her Ladyship was interrupted by the 
arrival of Mr. Gresham, who came to 
take leave, as he was just setting out for 
Holland. — He was a man who said less, 
and did more for his friends, as Caroline 
observed, ^* than almost any person she 
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knew/' On seeing his gallery of paint- 
ingfly she Imd noticed some beautiful 
tniniatures; he now brought all those 
which she had admired^ and begged to 
leave them with her during his absence, 
that she might at her leisure copy any of 
them she liked. He knew she painted 
in miniature^ for he had long ago, when 
at the Hills, seen her copy of M. de 
Tourville's picture of Euphrosyne.— 

*' If/' said Mr. Gresham, observing 
that Caroline scrupled to take charge of 
so many precious pictures — ** If you are 
too proud to receive from me the slightest 
kindness without a returui I am willing 
to put myself under an obligation to 
you. — While I am away, at your leisuroi 
make me a copy of that £uphrosyne<— I 
shall love it for your sake, and as re* 
minding me of the time when I first saw 
it — the happiest time perhaps of my life'^ 
added he, in a low voice.-^ 

*' Oh, Rosamond,'' thought Caroline, 
^< if you had heard that I— and if you 
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already — ^Bat money yon know can place 
one in any part of the Town^ you might 
like better — I have a sura lying idle at 
my bankers^ which I have just had trans- 
felted to the account of Alfred and Eras- 
mus Percy — Whichever of you marry 
before I come back, must do me the 
favor, to purchase a good house .... I 
must have it at the polite end of the 
town, or I shall be worse than an old 
bachelor — Let me find it well furnished 
and aired — Nothing airs a house so well, 
as a warm friend — Then you know, if I 
should not fancy your purchase, I leave 
it on your hand, and you pay me the 
purchase money year by year, at your 
leisure — ^if you can trust, that I will not 
throw you into jail for it."— 

The warmth of Alfred's thanks in par- 
ticular showed Mr. Gresham, that tie 
had not been mistaken about Miss Ijeu 
cester. 

<< I wish I had thought, or rather I 
wish I had spoken of this sooner,'' added 
Mr. Greisham, " perhaps I might have 
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bad the pleasure of seeing you m'arried 
before my leaving England, but-r-no — it 
is best as it is-^I might have hurried 
things — ^and in these mutters every body 
likes'to go theii^ own pace, and their own 
way.-n-So fare ye well — God blesfe you 
both, and^iviB'you ^ood wives, I canj&k 1^ 
nothing: bsUi2!tr[for,ypu ^^n iHf ftYfin '^ — 
No ihan could be more disposed than 
Alfred felt himself at this instant, to agree 
Ibith Mr. Gresham, and to niarry imme- 
diately — Visions of beauty and happiness 
floated before his imagination, but a soli* 
citor knocking at the door of his cham* 
bers recalled him to the sense of the sad 
necessity of finishing some law papers, 
instead of going into the country, to 
see his fair mistress — —His professional 
duty absolutely required his remaining in 
Town the whole of this term — Lady Jane 
Granville's business in particular de* 
pended upon him — He gave his mind to 
it-^She little knew how difficult it was 
tobim at this time, to fix his attention ; 
or how mucb temper it required ia 
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these circumstances, to bear with her 

impatience. The week before her 

cause was expected to come to trial, her 
Ladyship's law-fever was at it's height— « 
Alfred avoided her presence, and did her 
business. — 

The day arrived — her cause came on 
—Alfred's exertions proved successful — 
and hot from the courts he brought th^ 

first Joyful news-; A decree in her 

ffivor I 

Lady Jane started, up, clasped her 
hands, — embraced Alfred, —-embraced 
Carol ine-p-rreturned thanks to Heaven-^ 
again and again, in broken sentences, 
tried to express her gratitude to Alfred— r 
A flood of tears came to her relief. " Oh 
Alfred, what pleasure your generous heart 
must feel I" 

Yes — all the labor, all the vexations of 
his first professional life were paid- 
overpaid — at this instant — Many years 
of toil, mortifications, and disappoint- 
ments innumerable, must a barrister en* 
dure^ but there are delicious momentii^ 
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winter^ promising to carry her back to 
the Hills in a few weeks. — It was plain, 
that refusing this request would renew the 
ire of Lady Jane, and render irreconcil- 
able the quarrel between her Ladyship 
and the Percy family. Caroline felt ex- 
tremely unwilling to offend one whom she 
had obliged, and one who really showed 
such anxiety for her happiness. 

" I know, my dear Lady Jane,*' said 
she, smiling, ^' that if I stay with you, 
you will form a hundred kind schemes 
for my establishment; but forgive me 
when I tell you, that it is in the certain- 
ty that they will none of them be accom- 
plished, that I consent to accept your 
Ladyship's invitation." 

** Perverse ! provoking, and incompre- 
hensible, — but since you consent to stay, 
tny dear, I will not quarrel with your 
inotives.-^I will let them rest as philoso- 
phically unintelligible as you please. Be 
satisfied, I will never more accuse you'of 
perversity in refusing me formerly, nor 
will I convict you of inconsistency for 
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obliging me now. — ^The being convicted 
of inconsistency I know is what you peo-t 
pie, who pique yourselves upon being 
rational, are so afraid of. — Now we every 
day people, who make no pretensions to 
be reasonable, have no character for con- 
sistency to support, you cannot con* 
ceive What delightful liberty ^we 6njoy.— 
In lieu of whole tomiss of casuistry, the 
simple phrase, ' I've changed my qiind,' 
does our business.— Now do let n>e hear^ 
if you could prevail upon yourself to say 
that.''- 

** I've changed my mind," said Caro- 
line playfully. 

" That's candid — now I love as well 
as admire you." — 

" To be entirely candid then," said 
Caroline, ** I must, my dear Lady Jane, 
if you will give me leave, tell you more." 

" As much as you please," said Lady 
Jane, "for lam naturally curious, par- 
ti<?ularly when young ladies blush." — 

Caroline thought, that however. Lady 
Jane and she might differ on some points. 
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her Ladyship's anxiety to promote her 
happiness in the way she thought most 
advantageous deserved not only her gra- 
titude> but her confidence. — Besides^ it 
would be the most effectual way, she 
hoped, of preventing Lady Jane from 
forming any schemes for her establish- 
ment, to confess at once, that her affec« 
tions were engaged. She really believed 
it was not likely, that she should meet 
with any person, whose character and 
merits were equal to those of Count Al- 
tenberg, and any one inferior to hirh she 
was determined never to marry. — —She 
added a few words as delicately as she 
could upon the dread she felt of being 
persecuted in society as a young lady 
wishing for an establishment. 

Lady Jane heard all she said upon this 
subject with much attention, — ^but when 
she had finished, her Ladyship said to 
herself. 

" Nonsense 1 — Every young lady thinks 
one lover perfect till she has seen ano- 
ther. — Before Caroline has passed a month 
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in fashionable society, provided she has 
a fieushionable admirer, we shall hear no 
more of this Count Altenberg."-^ 

** WeU, my dear/* said she, holding 
out her hand to Caroline,—^*^ I will give 
you my word, I will, to the best of my 
ability, comply with all your conditions. 
-^You shall not be advertised as a young 
lady in search of a husband,^— but just as 
if you were a married woman, you will 
give me leave to introduce my acquaint- 
ance to you, and if they should find out, 
or if in time you should find out, that 
you are not married, you knoWj I shall 
not be to blame/' 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



Behold Lady Jane GranviUe reinstated 
in her £6rturte, occupying a fine housei 
m a fashionable Square^ with suitable 
equipage and establishment; carriageii' 
rolling to her door ; tickets crowding her 
servant's hands; aninfitrx^ an affluence of 
friends, and congratulations such as quite 
astonished Caroline. — 

" Where were these people all the time 
I lived in Clarges Street V^ thought she; 

Lady Jane, though she knew from ex- 
perience the emptiness and insincerity of 
such demonstrations of regard, was, ne- 
vertheless, habitually pleased by them, 
and proud to be in a situation, where 
numbers found it worth while to pay her 
attentions. Her Ladyship, Rotwith<- 
standing her fatbits, was not, like a mere 
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fashionable friend, forgetful of favors^ 
and incapable of gratitude. Warm in 
her affection to Caroline, she was eager 
to do every thing that could contribute to 
her pleasure and advantage.— ^— The 
dressing, the producing her young friend 
was her prime object* 

The pretensions of individuals are of- 
ten cruelly mortified, when they come 
to encounter the vast competition of a 
capital city. As King James said to the 
country gentleman at court, — " The lit- 
tle vessels, that made a figure on the lake, 
appear insignificant on the ocean !" . 

Caroline had neither the pretensions of 
a provincial wit, nor of a country beau- 
ty ; happily for her she had not formed 
high expectations of pleasure, any hope 
of producing ^ect^ or even sensation^ 
upon her first appearance in the fashion- 
able world. As she said in her letters to 
her friends at home, nothing could be 
;more dull, or tiresome, than the first ex- 
perience of a young lady's introduction 
into life s nothing, as she assured Rosa* 
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mond^ could be less like the reality, than 
the delightful representations in novels, 
where every day produces . new scenes, 
new adventures, land new characters* 
*^ She was ashamed,'' as she said, '^ to 
write such stupid letters from London ; 
but unless she were to have recourse to 
invention, she literally had not any thing 
entertaining to tell. She would, if Rosa- 
mond was in despair, invent a few con-^ 
quests, and, like great historians, put in 
some fine speeches supposed to have been 
spoken by celebrated characters." 

In reality, Caroline's beauty had not 
passed so completely unobserved as her 
modesty and inexperience imagined^ 
She did not know the signs of the times. 
— On her first entrance into a public room, 
eyes turned upon her, the eyes of mothers 
with apprehension ,-^-of daughters, with 
envy. — Some gentlemen looked with ad- 
miration, others, with curiosity. ; 
** A new face ! — Who is she ?" 
<* A relation of Lady Jane Granville's.'* 
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« What has she ?" 

*' I don't know — nothing, I believe/' 
*^ Nothing, certainly,— a daughter of 
the Percy, who lost his fortune."-— 

All apprehensions ceased on the part 
of the ladies — and generally all adoiira- 
tion on the part of the gentlemen. — Ope- 
ra glasses turned another way.-^Pity suc- 
ceeding to envy, a few charitably dis- 
posed, added, 

^^ Ah ! poor thing ! unprovided Ibr 

What a pity !" 

*^ Do you dance to night ?" 
^' Does our quadlirille come next ?" 
Some gentleman, an abstract admirer 
of beauty, perhaps, asked the honor of 
her hand — ^to dance. — But there the ab- 
straction generally ended. — A few, in- 
deed, went farther, and swore that she 
was a fine girl, prophesied that she 
would Icke, and declared they would be 
d — d if they would not think of her, if 
they could afford it. — 

From their prophecies or their oaths 
nothing ensued, and even the civilities 
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and compliments she received from Lady 
Jane's particular friends and acquaint- 
ance, though in a more polite style, were 
equally unmeaning and unproductive. 
Ten days passed without leaving a trace 
behind. 

Unluckily for Caroline, her brother 
Alfred was about this time obliged to 
leave town. He was summoned to the 
country by Mr. Leicester. Dr. Percy 
WM so continually employed, that she 
could scarcely have a few minutes in a 
week of his company, now that Lady 
Jane's health no longer required his pro« 
Sessional attendance. Caroline, who had 
always been used to domestic society and 
conversation, was thus compelled to live 
completely in public, without the plea* 
iures of home, and without the amuse* 
ment young people generally enjoy in 
company, when they are with those of 
their own age, to whom they can com- 
municate their thoughts. Lady Jane Gran- 
ville was so much afraid of Caroline's not 
jitppearing fashionable, that she continu- 
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ally cautioned her against expressing her 
natural feelings at the sight of any thing 
new and surprising, or at the perception 

of the tiresome or ridiculous. Her 

Ladyship would never permit her prot^ 
g^e to ask the name of any person in 
public places^ or at private parties — ^be- 
cause not to know certain people '^ ar* 
gues yourself unknown." 

" I'll tell you who every body is> when 
we go home" — When she was at bome^ 
Lady Jane was generally too much tired to 
explain or to comprehend the description 
of these nameless bodies. And even 
when her Ladyship was able to satisfy 
lier curiosity, Caroline was apt to mis- 
take afterwards the titles and histories of 
the personages, and by the misnomers 
of which she was guilty provoked Lady 
Jane past endurance — Whether it was 
from want of natural genius in the scho- 
lar, or interest in the study, or from the 
teacher's thus unphilosophically separat- 
ing the name and the idea, it is certain^ 
that Caroline made but slow progress in 
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acquiring her fashionable non^enclature. 
'—She was nearly in despair at her own 
ivant of memory, when fortunately, a 
new instructress fell in her way, who was 
delighted with her ignorance, and de-* 
sired nothing better than to tell her who 
was who; — in every private party and 
public place, to point out the ridiculous- 
or notorious, and at the moment the 
figures were passing, whether they heard 
or not^ to relate anecdotes characteristic 
and illustrative^— ^This new, entertaining, 
preceptress, was Lady Frances Arling<» 
ton. Her Ladyship having quarrelled 
with Miss Georgiana Falconer, hated ta' 
go out with Mrs. Falconer, hated still 
more to stay at home with the old ta- 
pestry-working Duchess hev aunt, and 
was delighted to have Lady Jane Gran* 
ville to take her every where — ^She cared 
little what any person thought of herself, 
much less what they thought of CarO'- 
line — therefore free from all the delicacies 
and anxieties of Lady Jane's friendship, 
aad systems— Lady Frances, though fromi 

R 5 
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different premises^ coming to the tame 
concloMon — agreed^ that thinking of 
Caroline's advantage*— was stuff I'-^-wiA 
that all she h^ to do was to amuse her- 
«eM' in town.— ^-Caroline wastheoiost 
convenient oocnpanioo to gio out with, 
for she never crossed her Ladyship about 
partners^ or places, Mver vied with her 
for adnairation, or seemed to mind her 
^tdtiensj but quietly suffering her to 
draw off all the foshionable beaux, whom 
Lady. Jane stationed upon duty--H5lie iet 
Lady Frances Arlington talk, or dance, 
to ber heart's content, and was satisfied of- 
ten to sit stiii and be silent. The variety 
of words and ideas, &cts and remarkSj 
which her lively aad practised com^i^ 
nion poured into her mind, Caroline 
was left to class for herself, to generalise, 
and to make her own Gjondusions-— — 
Now she bad mean^ of anouseifient : she 
. took pleasure in observing all that was 
going on, and she knew something 
of the characters and motives of the sOp- 
tors in sach different scenes. As a spe- 
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culator, she was particularly struck by 
the eagerness of all the players^ at their 
4iflkrent games of love^ interest^ or am* 
bition. And in various sets of company^ 
she was diverted by observing how each 
thought themselves the whole world ■ ■ ■■ 
Here a party of young ladies and gentle- 
men« praetisingji morning, noon, and nighty 
cotiUon steps for their quadrille''^*'-'^ATiA 
while they are dancing the quadriUef 
jockey gentlemen ranged against the 
wall in the balUroom, talking of their 
horses-*-*— grave wigs and snuffrboxes in 
a corner settling the fate of Europeiy 
proving that they were, are^ or ought to 
hfi behind the scenes. At the card-table& 
sharpened faces seeing nothing in the 
universe bqt their cards. 

At the piano, a set of signers and sig« 
noras, and ladies of quality, mingled toi* 
gether full of duets, soloes, overtures, ca- 
vatinas, expression, execution, and tho<* 
rough bass-smothers in agonies, daughters 
pressed or pressing forward ; some young 
and trembling with shaaie \ more, though 
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youngs yet confident of applatise ; othenr^ 
and these the saddest among the gay, 
veteran female exhibitors, tired to death, 
yet forced to continue the unprofitable 
glories. 

In one grand party, silence and state ^ 
in another group, rival matrons chasing 
round the room the heir presumptive ta 
a dukedom, or wedging their daughters 
closer and closer tothat door* way, through 
which Lord William must pass. 

Here a poet acting enthusiasm with a 
chapeau bras — -there another dying of 
ennui to admiration— -here a wit cut- 
ting and slashing right or wron g 
there a man of judgment standing by,^ 
silent as the grave — all for notoriety. 

Whilst others of high rank, birth, or 
wealth, without effort or merit, secure 
of distinction, looked down with sober 
contempt upon the poor strugglers and 
wranglers for fame. 

Caroline had as yet seen but few of 
the literary candidates for celebrity ; 
enly those privileged few, who^ combining 
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the pretensions of rank and talent, had a 
natural right to be in certain circled, or 
those who, uniting superior address, had 
risen or forced their way into fine com-^ 
pany — Added to these were two or three, 
who were invited to parties as being the 
wonder and show of the season— ^Per- 
sons whom the pride of rank found it 
gratifying to have at command, and wha 
afforded to them a most happy relief from 
the dullness of their habitual existence^ 
Caroline, though pitying the exhibitors, 
whenever she met any of this description, 
had great curiosity to see more of lite- 
rary society. But Lady Jane syste- 
matically hung back on this point, and 
evaded her promises. 

** Yes, my dear, I did promise to take 
you to Lady Angelica Headingham's, 
and Lady Spilsbury's, but there's time 

enough — not yet not till I have 

established you in a higher society .... 
Not for your advantage to get among the 
blue-stockings — the blue rubs off — and 
the least shade might ruin you with . . . • 
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some people*-— Jf you were married, I 
should introduce you to that set with 
pleasure . . « for they entertain me vastly, 
and it is a great privation tp me tbiii 
winter — A long fast — But ^vep this at^^ 
stinence from ivit X can endure for yowT 
sake» my dear Carolipe-f-^you are my first 
object,— —If you would take the bel 
esprit line decidedly. — Talents you have, 
but not courage sufficient-r^And even if 
you had, you are scarce old enough — 
With your beauty and grace . • • you 
have a better chance in the circle yo^ 
are in, my dear." 

But Lady Frances Arlington^ who 
thought only of her own chance of 
amusement, seconded Caroline's wish to 
seethe literary set-^Nothing could be 
more stupid, her Ladyship said» than 
running round always in the same cir* 
cle— for her part, she loved to see clever 
odd people,*^And though her aunt* 
duchess would not let her go to Lady 
Spilsbury's, yet Lady Frances was sure^ 
that, with Lady Jane Granville for her 
chaperon^ she could get a passport for 
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Lady Angelica Htadingham's, ^' because 
Lady Angelica is a sort of cousin, I 
can't tell you liow many times removed, 
but just asmimy as will serve my present 
purpose — A connexion quite near enough 
to prove her fashionable, and respectable, 
and all that So, my dear Lady Jane 

» " 111 ask leave,** concluded Lady 
Frances, ** and we will go next conver- 
sazione day." ■ 

No — Lady Jane was firm to what she 
believed to be for Caroline's interest, and 
she refused to take Caroline into that set, 
and therefore declined the honor of cha-^ 
peroQing her Ladyship to Lady Ange- 
lica lleadingham's. 

** Ob, my dear Lady Jane I you couldn't^ 
you wouldn't be so cruel ? When I am 
dying with impatience to see my cousin 
make herself ridiculous, as I hear she does 
more and more every day with that Ba- 
ron Wilhelmberg — Wilhelmberg, I said^ 

not Altenberg ^Miss Caroline Percy 

need not have turned her head so quickly* 
Lady Angelica's man is a German, and 
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youps was a Pole,, or Prussian, was not 
he? — Do you know the ugliest man I 
ever saw in my life, and the handsomest, 
were both Poles, — but they, ace ail well 
bred." . 

** But about Lady Angelica's Ger** 
man Baron," interrupted Lady Jane. 

" Yes, what sort of a person is he ?-**^ 
said Caroline^ 

** As unlike your Count Altenberg as 
possible — An oddish looking genius — . 
oldish too — like one's' idea of an alchy- 
mist, or a professor, or a conjuror — like, 
any thing, rather than a man of fashioa 
—but, nevertheless, since he has got 
into fashion, the ladies have all tbund 
out, that he is very like a Roman Em- 
peror ^And so he is — like any he^d' on 

an old coin." — ^ 

" But how comes there to be such a 
value set on this head ?- — How came he 
into fashion ?"' said Lady Jane. 

** Is it possible, you don't know ? ^ 

Oh ! it was when you were out of the 
world he first made the great noise^r* 
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by dreaming — ^yes> dreaming — ^^dreaming 
himself^ and making every body else 
dream as he pleases; he sported last 
season a new theory of dreaming— -joins 
practice to theory too — Very extraor-* 
dinary — interprets all your dreams to 
your satisfaction they say — and ...... 

quite on philosophical principles, can 
make you dream whatever he pleases. — 
True— upon my veracity." 

" Did your Ladyship ever try his 
skill ?" said Lady Jane. 

" Not I ; for the Duchess would not 
hear of him,— ^but, I long the more to 
know what he could make me dream. 
He certainly is very clever, for he was 
asked last winter every where. — All the 
world ran mad — Lady Spilsbury, and my 
wise cousin, I understand, came to pull- 
ing wigs for him. Angelica con- 
quered at last ; you know Angelica was 
always a little bit of a coquet .... not a 
little bit neither. — At first, to be sure, 
she thought no more of love for the 
German Emperor, than I do this mi« 
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Diiie«^Biat he knew how to coqnet also. 
; • • • * Who would have thought it ?-— 
So there were notes, and verses, and 
dreams, and interpretations, and I oui't 
tell you what*— But, so far, the man is no 
charlatan ; he has made Lady Angelica 
dream, the very dream he chose—the 
strangest too imaginable-— that she is in 
love with him.— ^And the interpretalrion 
is, that she will take him ^ for better for 
worse/' 

^' That is youF own interpretation, is 
not ity Lady Frances ?'' said Caroline. 

*^ la it possible there is any truth in 
it ?" said Lady Jane. 

** All tru&— positively — I hear.— And 
of all things, I should like to see Lady 
Angelica and the Baron face to face- 
ts k t£te*«-or profile by profile, in the 
true Roman Emperor and Empress 
style .... medal style.'' 

^^ So should I, I confess,'* said Lady 
Jane, smiling. 

<* The best, or the worst pf it is/* 
continued Lady Frances, <Uhat, after 
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better than an adventurer ; for I heard 
alktle.bird sing, that a certain ambas- 
sador hinted confidentially^ that the BaroO) 
de Wilhelmberg wonld find it difficult to 
prove his sixteen quarterings* But nowv 
upon both your honors, promise ne 
jTou'U never mention this — Never giva 
the least confidential hint of it to man, 
woman, or child ; because it might get 
round, spoil all our sport, and never 
might I have the dear delight of drawing 
the caricature/' 

^* Now your Ladyship is not serious, 
I am sure," said Caroline. 

^« Never more serioua-^never so se* 
riouft in my life— -and, I assure you/* 
cried Lady Frances, speaking very ear* 
nestly and anxiously, ^* If you give the 
least hint, I will never forgive you while 
I live— for I have. set my heart on doing 
the caricature/' 

*' Impossible! that, for the mere 
pleasure of drawing a caricature, you 
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would let your own cousin expose her-^ 
self with an adventurer/' said Caroline.. 

'^ La! Lady Angelica is only my 
cousin a hundred remo?es. I can't help 
her being ridiculous — Every body, I 
dare say, has ridiculous cousins — and 
laugh one must. — If one was forbid to 
laugh at one's relatives, it would be sad 
indeed for those who have extensive con«^ 
nexions.—— Well, Lady Jane, I am glad 
to see that you don't pique yourself on 
being too good to laugh. — So I may 
depend on you. — One party for Liady 
Angelica's is fixed for Monday.'' 

No Lady Jane had, it is certain^ 

some curiosity and some desire, to laugh 
at her neighbor's Expense. So far. Lady 
Frances had, with address, touched her 
foible for her purpose ; but Lady Jane's 
affection for Caroline strengthened her 
against the temptation. She was per- 
suaded, that it would be a disadvantage 
to Caroline to go to this conversazione, 
-r— She would not upon any account haVQ 
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Miss Percy be seen in the blue-stocking 
set at present-— she had her reasons. — To 
this resolution her Ladyship adhered^ 
though Lady Frances Arlington, perti- 
nacious to accomplish any purpose she 
took into her fancy, returned morning 
after morning to the charge. — Some- 
times she would come with intelligence 
from her fetcher and carrier of news, as 
she called him. Captain Nuttall. — One 
day, with a very dejected countenance, 
her Ladyship came in, saying — 

^' It's off— It's all off—Nuttall thinks 
it will never be a match.'' 

The next day, in high spirits, she 
brought word — 

" It's on — It's on again — Nuttall 
thinks it will certainly be a match, — and 
Angelica is more delightfully ridiculous 
than ever I Now, my dear Lady Jane, 
Tuesday ? — next wefek ? — the week af- 
terwards? In short, my dearest Lady 
Jane> once for all, will you ever take me 
to her conversazione ?" 

« Never, — my dear Lady Frances^ 
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till Miss Caroline Percy is mnrned*^-^ 
said Lady Jane — ** I have my own 
reasons.'^ 

♦* Tbeii I wish Miss Caroline Percy 
was to be married to morrow~^^I have 
my own reasom. Bot, after all, tell ine^ 
is there any the least chance of Miss 
Percy'g being married ?*^ 

'^ Not the least chance/' smd Ca* 
roHne. 

'< That is her own fitult/' aaid Lady 
Jane, looking mortified and displeaaied. 

^' That cannot be said <^ me, there's 
one comfort/' cried Lady Frances. If 
I'm not married, 'tis not my fault; but 
my papa's, who, to make an eldest son, 
left me only a poor 5000/. portion. 
What a shame to rob daughters for sons, 
as ^he grandees doi I wish iit had 
pleased Heaven to have made me the 
daughter of an honest merchant, who 
never thinks of this impertinence — then, 
with my plum, or plums, I might 
Ijiave chosen the first spendthrift Lord in 
the land, or may be, I might have been 
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blessed with an offer from that {mragon 
of perfection. Lord William.— —Do you 
know what made him such a paragon of 
perfection? — His elder brother'os^ falling 
sick, and being like to die. Now, if the 
brother should recover, adieu to my Lord 
William's perfections. "-»- 

** Not in the opinion of all,'' said 
Lady Jane, *' Lord William was a 
fevorite of mine, and I saw his merit 
long ago, and shall see it, whether his 
elder brother dies or recovers/' 

^' At all events," continued Lady 
Frances, '* he will he a paragon, you will 
see, only till he is married, and then»—- * 

' How shall I your true love know 
' From any other tnanf 

<< By the by, the other day. Lord 
William, in flying from the chase of 
matrons, in his fright . . • . (he always 
looks like a frightened hare, poor crea- 
ture !).... took refuge between you two 
ladies. Seriously, Lady Jane, do you 
know^ I think you manage vastly well 
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for your protegee— You are not so 
broad as Mrs. Falconer/^ 

" Broad I I beg your Ladyship's par- 
don for repeating your word/' cried Lady 
Jane»-— looking quite angry, and feeling 
too angry to parry, as she usually did, 

with wit ^* I really don't understand 

your Ladyship/' 

^^ Then I must wish your Ladyship a 
good morning, for I've no time or talents 
for explanation," said Lady Frances, 
running off, delighted to have produced a 
sensation. ' - '■' 

Lady Jane rang for her carridge, and 
made no observations on what had 
passed. But in the evening she de- 
clared, that she would not take Lady 
Frances Arlington out with her any 
more, that her Ladyship's spirits were 
too much for her, — " Besides," my dear 
Caroline, '' when she is with you, I 
never hear you speak a word, you leave 
it entirely to her Ladyship. — After all, 
she is, if you observe, a perfectly selfish 
creature." 
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Lady J^ine recollected various in- 
stances of this selfishness. 

^* She merely makes a tool of me — 
my carriage, my servants, my time, my- 
self, always to be at her service, whenever 
the atint-duchess cannot, or will not, do 
her Ladyship's behests. — For the slight- 
est errand she could devise, she would 
send me to the antipodes; bid me fetch 
her a tooth*pick from the farthest inch 
of the city. Well ! I could pardon 
all the trouble she gives for her fancies, 
if she would take any trouble for others 
in return.— No — ^Ask her to do the least 
thing for you, .... and, she tells you, 
she'd be very glad .... but sh^ does 

not know how or, she would d^ 

it this minute — but that she has not 
time or, she would have remem- 
bered it certainly, but that she forgot 
it/' 

Caroline admitted, that Lady Frances 
was thoughtless and giddy, but she hoped 
not incurably seHish, as Lady Jane no\7 
seemed to suppose. 
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" Pardon me, she is incurably sel- 
fish — Her childishness made me excuse 
her for a great while ; I fancied she was 
so giddy, that she could not remember 
any thing ; but I find she never forgets 
any thing, on which she has set her own 

foolish head. Giddy ! I can't bear 

people, who are too giddy to think of any 
body but themselves." 

Caroline endeavored to excuse her 
Ladyship, by sayingi that, by all ac- 
counts, she had been educated in a way 
that must make her selfish *^ Ido- 
lized, and spoilt, I think you told me she 
was ?'' 

^* True, very likely; let her mother, 
or her grandmother, settle that account 
— 1 am not to blame, and I will not suf- 
fer for it. You know, if we entered 

like your father into the question of edu- 
cation, we might go back to Adam and 
Eve, and find nobody to blame but 
them. — In the mean time, I will not 
take Lady Frances Arlington out with 
me any more s on this point I am deter- 
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mined. — For, suppose I forgave her sel- 
fishness and childishness, and all that, 
why should I be subject to her impcrti- 
nence? — She has been suflFered to say- 
whatever comes into her head, and to 
think it wit. ^Now, as. far as I am con- 
cerned, I will teach her better." 

Caroline, who always saw the best 
$ide of characters, said something in 
favor of Lady Frances, and pleaded her 
freedom from art and dissimulation. — 

"My dear Caroline, she is not half 
so free from dissimulation, as you are 
from envy and jealousy. — She is always 
in your way, and you never see it. — ^I 
can't bear to hear you defend her, when 
I know she would and does sacrifice you, 
at any time and all times, to her own 
amusement. But she shall not stand in 
your light — for you are a generous, un- 
suspicious creature. — Lady Frances shall 
never go out with me again — and I have 
just thought of an excellent way of set- 
tling that matter. — I'll change my coach 

s 2 
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/or a vis-a-vis — which will carry only 
two/* 

This Lady Jane, quick and decided, 
imnoediatdy accomplished; she adliered 
to her resolutiouj and never did take 
Xa^y Frances Arlington out with her 
more. 

Returning from the party this evening 
•—a party wiiere they met Lord William, 
who had sat beside Caroline at supper. 
Lady Jane began to reproach her with 
having been unusually reserved and 
silent. 

Caroline said she was not conscious 
of this, 

" I hope and trust, I am not too broad,** 
continued Lady Jane, with a very proud 
and proper look — " but I own, I think 
there is as much indelicacy in a young 
lady's hanging back too much, as in 
her coming too forward. — And gentle* 
men are apt to overrate their conse* 
quence as much, if they find you are 
afraid to speak to them, as if you 
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were to talk, . . • • like Miss Falconer 
herself. *' 

Caroline assented fully to the truth of 
this remark; assured Lady Jane^ that 
she had not intentionally hung back, or 
been reserved ; that she had no affecta- 
tion of this sort. — In a word, she pro- 
mised to exert herself more in conversa- 
tion, since Lady Jane desired it. 

** I do wish it,*' my dear — ** You 
don't get on — there's no getting you on. — 
You certainly do not talk enough to geun 
tlemen when they sit beside you. — It 
will be observed." 

" Then, Ma'am, I hope it will be 
observed too," said Caroline, smiling, 
<' that the gentlemen do not talk to 
me. 

" No matter — you should find some-: 
thing to say to them — you have plenty 
of gold, but no ready change about you. 
— Now, as Lord Chesterfield tells us, 
you know, that will never do." 
. Caroline was perfectly sensible of this* 
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-p-she knew she was deficient in the sort 
of conversation of the moment^ requisite 
for fine company and puhlic places.—^ 

^' But when I havo nothing to say, 
is not it better for me to say nothings 
Ma^am?'' 

• ^^ No, my dear— Half the world are 
in that predicament ; hut would it mea4 
our condition to reduce our parties to 
quaker's silent meetings ?— My dear, you 
j&ust condescend to talk without siting 
any thing — And jrou must belur to hear 
and say the same words a hundred times 
over — and another thing, my dear Ciirop 
line, I wish you would cure yourself of 
looking fieUigued. — ^You will never be 
thought agreeable, unless you can en- 
dure, without showing that you are tired, 
the most stupid people extant——** 

Caroline smiled, and said, she recol** 
lected her father's telling her, ^ that the 
Prince de ligne, Uie most agreeable 
man of his day, declared, that his secret 
.depended not on his wit or talents for 
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coRvenation^ but on his power of oon^ 
cealing the ennui he felt in stupid com- 
pany." 

" Well, my dear, / teH you so, as 
well as the Prince de Ligne, and let me 
see that you profit by it to morrow." 

The next night they went to a large 
party, at a very fine lady's. — It was dull,' 
but Caroline did her best to look happy; 
and exerted herself to talk to please Lady 
Jane, who, from her card«table, from 
time to time, looked at her, nodded^ 
and smiled.-*-When they got into their 
carriage. Lady Jane, before she had 
well drawn up the glass, began to praise 
her for her performance this evening,*-^ 
" Really, my dear, you got on very well 
to night. — And I hear Miss Caroline 
Percy is very agreeable. — And, shall I 
tell you who told me so?--No; that 
would make you too vain^-^-^^-^But Til 
leave you td sleep upon what has been 
said-^to morrow you shall hear more." 

The next morning, Caroline had stolen 
away from visitors, and quietly in her 
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jown room was endeavoring to proceed 
in her copy of the miniature for Mr. 
Gresham, when Lady Jane came into 
her. apartment^ with a letter and it's cover 
in her hand.—" A letter, in which 
you, Caroline, are deeply concerned." 

A sudden hope darted across Caroline's 
imagination, and illuminated her coun- 
tenance. — ^As suddenly it vanished, when 
she saw on the cover of the letter, no 
foreign post mark, no foreign hand^— but 
a hand uqknown to her. , 
• " Deeply concerned ! — how can I . . . 
how . . . how am I . . . . concerned in 
this. Ma'am ?" — she asked — with diffi- 
culty commanding her voice, to articu- 
late the words. 

" Only a proposal for you, my dear," 
said Lady Jane, smiling — *' Not a. pro- 
posal for. which you need blush — as 
you'll see — if you'll read " 

But observing that Caroline was not 
at this moment capable of readings — 
without seeming to notice the tremor of 
her hand — and that ?he was holding the 
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letter upside down before her eyes. Lady 
Jane, with kind politeness passed on to 
the picture, at which her young friend 
had been at work, and stooping to ex-* 
amine the miniature with her glass, made 
some observations on the painting, and 
gave Caroline time to recover.—- Nor did 
her Ladyship loQk up till Caroline ex- 
claimed, 
*' John Clay I— English Clay !--'' 
c* Yes—Clay, of Clay-Hall, as Mrs. 
Falconer would say. — You see, my love, 
I told you truly, it was no blushing 
matter. — I am sorry I startled you by 
my abruptness. — Surprises are generally 
ill-judged — and always ilUbred — Acquit 
me, I beseech you, of all but thought- 
lessness,*' — said Lady Jane, sitting down 
by Caroline, and kindly taking her hand 
— *' I hope you know I am not Mrs. 
Falconer." 

'* I do, indeed,'' said Caroline, press- 
ing her hand, ^' I feel all your kindness, 
all your politeness." 
^' Of course, I knew that a proposal 
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from Clay, of Clay-Hall, would be to 
you . . . just what it is to me," said 
Lady Jane. — " I hope you cannot ap- 
prehend that, for the sake of his seven or 
ten thousand, whatever he has per an- 
num, I should press such a match upon 
you, Caroline. — No, no, you are worth 
something much better.'* 

" Thank you, my dear Lady Jane," 
cried Caroline, embracing her with warm 
gratitude. 

" Why, child, you could not think 
me so ... . merely mercenary. — No — 
touch me upon family — or fashion ... . any 
of my aristocratic prejudices, as your 
father calls them, and I might, perhaps, 
be a little peremptory. — But John Clay 
is a man just risen from the ranks . . . 
lately promoted from being a manufac- 
turer's son, to be a subaltern in good 
company . . . looking to rise another step 
by purchase . . . No, no — a Percy could 
not accept such an offer, no loss of for- 
tune could justify guch a mhalliance. — 
Such was my first feeling,* and I am sure 
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yours, when you read at the bottom of 
this awkwardly folded epistle, * Your 
Ladyship's most devoted^ &c. John 
Clay.' '' 

" I believe I had no feeling, but pure 
surprise," said Caroline. — ** I scarcely 
think Mr. Clay can be in earnest — for, 
to the best of my recollection, he never 
spoke five words to me in his life !" — 

" English Clay, my dear. — Has not 
he said every thing in one word ? — I 
should have been a little surprised, but 
that I have been seeing this good while 

the dessous des cartes. Don't flatter 

yourself, that love for you offers Clay- 
Hall— rNo 5 but hatred to Mrs. and Miss 
Falconer. — There have been quarrels 
upon quarrels, and poor Lady Trant in 
the middle of them, unable to get out 
— and John Clay swearing he is not to 
be taken in — and Miss Falconer buffet « 
ing Lady Trant with the willow he left 
on her brows — and Mrs. Falconer smiling 
through the wlM)le, and keeping the se- 
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cret, which every body knows. — In 
short, ihy dear, 'tis not worth explaining 
to you — but John Clay certainly hopes 
to complete the mortification of the Fal- 
coners, by giving himself to you, — Be- 
sides, you are in fashion. — Too much 
has been satd about him — I'm tired of 
him. — ^Write your answer, my dear — or 

I*m to write, am I ?; ^Well, give me 

some gilt paper — ^let us do the thing pto- 
perly.'* Properly the thing was done — 
The letter folded, not awkwardly, was 
sealed and shut, Caroline delighted with 
Lady Jane, and Lady Jane delighted 
with herself. 

" So there's an end of that matter,'* 
said Lady Jane. *' I saw bow it would 
be long ago ; but I was glad you saw no- 
thing of it, lest you should not have let 
it come to a declaration. — Now a refusal 
is always creditable j therefore, I own, I 
should have been mortified, if the season 
had passed without your having one pro- 
posa}.«— But now you hav« nothing to 
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be ashamed of— ycm'v^ killed your man 
— and I hope aiid trust I shall live to 
see you kill another.'' 

Caroline laughed^ but said she was 
glad Lrady Jane was not one of those^ 
who count refusals as so many proofs of 
a young lady'is merit ; for her own part, 
she acknowledged she was inclined to 
think, that they were sometimes prooft 
rather of coquetry and duplicity. 

Lady Jane hesitated, and said she did 
not see this — she could not agree to 
this. — 

The conversation went on, till her 
Ladyship and Caroline came to a com- 
plete oppositron of opinion on a princi- 
ple, which, though it was only stated in 
general, and in the abstract, her Lady- 
ship defended with an urgency, and Ca- 
roline resisted with a steadiness, which 
are seldom shown about any merely 
speculative point, unless the^e is some 
secret apprehension of their being soon 
reduced ta practice. 

Lady Jane asserted, that a woman 
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should always let an attachment come 
to a declaration^ before she permits a 
man to see her mind, even though de- 
termined upon a refusal/' 

Caroline thought this would be using 
the man ill. 

Lady Jane maintained, that it would 
be using him much worse, to refuse him 
before he asked. 

'* But without refusing," Caroline* said, 
that ^' a gentleman might be led to per- 
ceive when he was not likely to be ac- 
cepted, and thus would be saved the 
pain and humiliation of a rejected pro- 
posal." 

'^ It was not a young lady's first busi** 
ness to think of that — her first duty was 
to do what was right and proper for her- 
self" — Lady Jane said. 

" Certainly ; but the very question is, 
what is right and proper?" 

" To give a distinct answer when a 
distinct question is asked, neither more 
nor less," said Lady Jane. *' Caroline, 
on these subjects you must trust to one 
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who knows the world, to tell you the 
opinion of the world. A woman is safe, 
and cannot be blamed by friend or foe, 
if she adhere to the plain rule * Stay till 
you are asked.' Till a gentleman thinks 
proper, in form, to declare his attach- 
ment, nothing can be more indelicate 
than for a lady to see it/' 

" Or, in some cases, more disinge- 
nuous, more cruel, than to pretend to be 
blind to it.'* 

" Cruel ! — Cruel is a word of the last 
century, or the century before the last. 
— Cruelty is never heard of now, my dear 
— Gentlemen's hearts don't break in 
these our aays — Or suppose an odd 
heart should break ; if the lady is treat- 
ing it according to rule, she is not to 

blame. Why did not the proud tongue 

speak ? Whatever happens she is ac- 
quitted by the world." 

" And by her own conscience ? Surely 
not if she deceive, and injure by decep- 
tion." 

Lady Jane warmly repeated, that *^ she 

T 2 
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knew the world . . . that at her time of 
life she ought to know the worlds and 
that she was certain any line of conr 
duct but that which she had pointed 
out, would expose a woman to the 
charge of indelicacy, and> perhaps^ of 
impertinence/* 

These were heavy charges^ Caroline 
felt» but she thought, that, when not de- 
served, they could be borne better than 
self-reproaches for the want of candor 
and truth. 

Lady Jane observed, that, in the ca- 
talogue of female virtues, delicacy must 
have the foremost place. 

Caroline made a distinction between 
real delicacy and punctilio. 

Lady Jane was inclined to call it a 
distinction without a difference. — She, 
however, more prudently said, that 
punctilio was necessary as the guard of 
female delicacy. 

Undoubtedly. But the greater vir* 
tue should not be sacrificed to the 
less Truth and sincerity, Caro- 
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line thought, must be classed among 
the highest virtues of woman, as well as 
of man, and' she hoped they were per- 
fectly consistent with the utmost femi- 
nine modesty and delicacy. She asked 
whether, after all, the plea of delicacy 
and punctilio was not sometimes used to 

conceal the real motives Perhaps 

ladies, in pretending to be too delicate 
to see a gentleman's sentiments, were 
often, in fact, gratifying their own va- 
nity, and urging him to that declara- 
tion, which was to complete the female 
triumph. 

Lady Jane grew angry — but fearing 
lest Caroline should perceive, that she 
had some particular object in view .... 
doubtful whether Caroline knew, or did 
not know, her aim — and further having 
a secret hope, that, like, other young 
ladies who support fine sentim^ts about 
love and generosity in conversation, she 
might, when it came to the test, forget 
them, her Ladyship urged her opinion 
no further. 
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Indeed she candidly acknowledged, 
that much might be said on Caroline's 
side of the question — and ttiere the mat- 
ter ended. 
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